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ere 


On LITERARY CONNEXIONS. 


To the Editor of the New Month!y Magazine, 


STR, ; 
TILE annotincement of your work 
was peculiarly grateful to my feel- 
ings, as I have long deplored, in com- 
mon with the friends of literature in ge- 
neral, the degraded condition of most 
ef our periodical miscellamies, some of 
which are dry and uninteresting, while 
others are devoted to particular ob- 


jects; and of those which boast the 


greatest share of public patronage it 
may be truly observed, that they are less 
an evidence of national improvement 
than of national credulity. Indeed, [ 
know not whether we have much rea- 
son to boast of any extraordinary ad- 
vancement in wisdom, whatever may 
be the rage for reading, or however ar 
dent may be the spirit of curiosity, 
which sets all ranks of men among us 
continually upon the hunt, like the in- 
quisitive Athenians of old, after every 
new thing. It is pleasing, no doubt, to 
see a desire of knowledge prevailing in 
the mass of the people; but it is to be 
lamented, that this disposition, so laud- 
able in itself, should be abased to the 
circulation of productions which, in- 
stead of increasing the stock of know- 
Jedge, or inculcating the principles of 
virtue, have the effect of multiplying 
error and of encouraging fraud, You 
will, I hope, be always ready to detect 
and lay open evils of this serious de- 
scription; for, among other advantages 
attending a monthly magazine, I con 
ceive this to be one of the most im- 
portant, that it is calculated to guard 
the public against literary imposition, 
which exposure is of no less service to 
mankind, than the circulation of disco- 
veries. 

__ Thoughthe conductor of a miscellany 
uke yours canuot be supposed to have 
an equal judgment on all subjects, and 
2t is certain that he is not ta be re- 
sponsible for the opinions of his corre- 
spondents, vet the interests of truth and 
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good manners will always have the firse 
claim upon his considerauon if he has a 
proper sense of his duty, and of the con- 
sequences that may be the result of his 
diligence or carelessness, not only to 
the present race of men, but even to 
many generations. The solemnity of 
this address will be excused, I trust,. 
when you reflect upon the scandalous 
perversion of the liberty of the press, 
which has rendered your undertaking 
so peculiarly necessary at this eventful 
crisis. Magazines professing to be 
founded upon liberal principles, and to 
have no other object than the advance- 
ment of science, have degenerated into 
vehicles of slander and immorality, se~ 
dition and infidelity. But that I may 
not cast a censure indiscriminately, and 
so be guilty of misleading any of your 
readers, I shall have no scruple in ade 
ducing, as the proof of what I assert, 
that publication which bears a similar 
title to your own, but which, for the 
honour of literature and the public 
good, I sincerely hope the miscellany 
in question will not long continue to 
disgrace. Men of letters should be as 
careful to avoid countenancing, by 
their correspondence, journals of @ 
suspicious character, as they are to 
shun the company of the vulgar and 
impure. The influence of their exam- 


ple is more extensive than tlicy are 


aware, and it therefore behoves them to 
take especial heed that they do not, by 
an excess of good nature, or a readiness 
to impart information, make choice of 
unworthy channels for the transmission 
of their ideas and suggestions to the 
world. If there be such a thing as 
literary morality, it will be clear that, 
in proportion to the extent of a writer's 
reputation, so should it be his study to 
steer clear of all associations that may 
in any way render him instrumental, 
though unintentionally, to the propaga- 
tion of falsehood. But ia contribuung 
his essays to a journal which, under the 
imposing signature uf Common Sense, 
scatters the most destructive principles 
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among the ignorant aad unwary, the 
young and inexperienced, every well- 
meaning author Jends his aid unwit- 
tingly to the support of deception, and 
is in some measure answerable for the 
effects of that mental poison which is 
sent forth to corrupt the minds of the 
unthinking, and which gains the greater 
influence by being connected with arti- 
cles of real utility and ingenuity. What, 
therefore, I would earnestly press upon 
the serious attention of every person 
who has a Jiterary reputation to main- 
tain is the necessary duty of keeping 
clear of all improper connexions, This 
advice I urge the more feelingly, having 
been myself a great sufferer through 
want of caution In this respect, 


January 1, 1814. ds We 





DISCOVERIES it} PHILOSOPHY—the SUP- 
PORTERS of DIVINE REVELATION. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


“ And God said, LET THERE BE LIGHT, 
and there was Light.” 
sin, 

IN an essay offered to a work whose 
professed design is the improvement 
of the moral and political world, it is 
unnecessary to apologize, either to you, 
orto your readers, for an attempt to 
join utility with amusement, and to 
render lighter studies subservient to 
the general cause of morals and religion, 
itis still less necessary to point out 
how much the cause of both has been 
injured by the bold assailants of divine 
revelation, and by its incompetent de- 
fenders; and though it may be said, 
after the labours of a Warburton in his 
Divine Legation, and the more recent 
gevlogical arguments of a Townsend, 
that the Mosatc accounts of the creation 
on which indeed all revelation rests as 
a basis, requires no further support, 
yet as [am of opinion that one or two 
weil established facts may have a more 
powertul influence in overturning objec- 
tions, than even whole tomes of dry 
reasoning possibly can, [ shall point 
out to you a recent discovery in astro- 
noiny, which seems to set aside the 
most powertul, and hitherto the most 
unanswerable objection to the early 
part of scriptural history, 

~The ingenious Kirwan, in one of his 
chemical works, has observed that if 
the Deity were to give him the primary 
elements of matter, with a power of 
forming a world from them, he would 
then proceed according to the modern 





laws of chemistry, and adopt precisely 
such a progressive course as Moses has 
described in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
from which he draws this inference.— 
Either Moses was well acquainted with 
that chemistry which we know not to 
have been within the scope of human 
knowledge, until the last thirty years, 
or else Moses must have been an t7- 
spired writer, prompted by divine pow- 
er to write that which he did not him- 
self understand; but which, future 
knewledge should lay open to mankind, 
asa sort of standing miracle, when in 
the lapse uf ages, the Almighty should 
choose that the exertion of human 
intellect in progressive improvement 
should arrive ata more enlarged ac- 


quaintance with his power and good-— 


ness. 

But still there is one very powerful 
objection to which this does not apply, 
and one which has given reason to 
sceptics, to accuse Moses both of false 
hood and absurdity—it is, that Moses 
has described the creation of light in 
the third verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, and has stated the creation of 
the sun and moon, several verses after- 
wards. Now say the opposers, “ How 
could light exist before the creation of 
the sun, when we know that light pro- 
ceeds from him, and is only reflected 
by the other bodies of the solar sys- 
tem ?” 

It must be confessed that the de- 
fenders of Moses have been much 
puzzled by this objection, and have 
only attempted to get over it, by saying 
that the words—“ and God made the 
sun to rule by day,” mean simply “ ap- 
pointed the sun”—but this is not justi- 
hed either by the original itself or by 
the context, and therefore falls to the 
ground, leaving the objection still un- 
answered. 

Fortunately, however, for the cause 
of religion and morality, and honourably 
for the credit of true philosophy, the 
recent discoveries of a Herschel have 
brought light out of darkness, and now 
triumphantly prove the truth of the 
Mosaic account, reducing sceptics to 
this dilemma, either that Moses was 
inspired, as I have mentioned above, 
or that he possessed instruments equal 
to those of modern date; for without 
a Telescope of Herschel’s highest pow- 
er it is impossible that he could have 
ascertained the facts on which I mean 
to found his defence; a defence to 
which I trust even sceptics will pay 
soine little attention when I assure them 
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that Herschel himself has not noticed 
the conclusions which proceed from 
his own intelligent observations, and 
therefore cannot be suspected of dis- 
torting facts to support a theory: be- 
sides, his observations are so clearly 
detailed, that it he was wrong, any 
astronomer in Europe could detect his 
errors | 

Having occupied so much space in 
introductory matter, I shall proceed at 
once to the point; only premising that 
such of your readers, as wish to com- 
pare my conclusions with the facts on 
which they are founded, may easily do 
so, by referring to Herschel’s own Me- 
moir in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1811; in which he states that a 
knowledge of the construction of the 
heavens, by means of observations, by 
application of forty, twenty, and large 
ten feet telescopes, has enabled him 
to arrange the Nebule and Nebulosities, 
in a certain regular order, leading to 
consequences which cannot be indiffer- 
ent to an enquiring mind. The whole 
of these consequences, however, the 
learned doctor does not point out; it 
shall be my task to notice them, after 
briefly investigating the progressive 
steps of his discovery, and that in the 
simplest manner possible, so as to be 
intelligible, and even amusing to the 
most unlearned. 

He observes, that it had indeed been 
surmised, that the Nebula, or masses 
of light, the greatest number of which 
can be discovered by the best glasses 
only, were no other than clusters of 
stars, disguised by their very great dis- 
tance ; but the recent observations will 
not permit the general admission of 
such a principle, although undoubtedly 
a cluster of stars, may assume a nebu- 
lous appearance, when it is too remote 


for us to discern the stars of which it is — 


composed. But observations with ad- 
ditional light have shewn that the real 
nebule were not resolvable into stars, 
but that their nebulosity was like that 
of portions of the milky-way. 

He adds, that in arranging those 
nebulosities which are in different 
states, perhaps in different stages, a 
variety is noticed; first, an extensive 
diffused nebulosity, a phenomenon that 
hitherto has not been much examined, 
and indeed, can be perceived by such 
instruments only, as collect a great 
quantity of light; though it still may be 
seen by commen telescopes, when its 
existence is pointed out by other ob- 
jects, that are within their reach, 


One of them, which he has described, 
is of extent 14 degree in parallel, and 
52 minutes in meridian; it is an ex- 
tresely faint and branching nebulosity, 
brighter in three or four places than in 
the rest; stars of the milky-way are 
scattered over it; and its following 
part is divided into several streams, or 
windings, which after separating, meet 
each other again towards the south, 

The second variety which Herschel 
describes, is of nebulosities that have 
never been published beture ; but these 
can only be seen, when the air is per= 
fectly ans and of them he has given 
fifty-two observations, on an examina- 
tion of which, with a view to improve 
our knowledge of the construction of 
the heavens, we sce that extensive dif- 
fused nebulosity is very great indeed, 
for these fifty-two alone spread over a 
space Of 151 square degrees ; but then 
it must be remembered, that this gives 
us by no means the real limits of it; 
for this is only its superficial extent, 
whilst its depth, or third dimension, 
may be far beyond the reach of our 
telescopes—when these considerations 
are taken together, it will be evident, 
that the vegan of nebulous matter 
diffused thfough such an expansion of 
the heavens, must exceed all imagina- 
tion. 

That God has made nothing in vain, 
will by all be allowed ; but without 
stopping now to enquire, for what pur- 
pose this immense quantity of lucid 


fluid exists, we shall proceed to Her- 


schel’s definition of ** Nebulous Mat- 
ter,” which he considers as denoting 
that substance, or rather substances, 
which give out light, whatsoever may 
be their nature, or of whatever differ- 
ent powers they may be possessed. It 
must be added here, that extreme 
faintness is predominant in most of 
those nebulosities already observed, 
which renders it probable, that our 
best instruments, will not reach so far 
into the profundity of space, as to see 
the more distant diffusions of the nebu- 
lous matter. 

The third variety of which he speaks 
(for this detached view of his memoir, 
is necessary to my subject) is that the 
nature of diffused nebulosity is such, 
that we often see it joined to real 
nebule; and on this occasion, he 
notices the great nebule in the con- 
stellation of Orion, discovered by Huy 


gens, which highly interesting object 


engaged his own attention as far back 
as the year 1774; at which period, 
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whilst viewing it with a Newtonian re- 
flector, he made a drawing of it, and 
from time to time he reviewed it with 
his largest improved | instruments, it be- 
ing the very first object to which he 
directed hts torty feet telescope in 1787; 
at which time, as now, the superior 
lieht of this instrument, shewed it of 
guch a magnitude aad brilliancy, that 
judging trom these circumstances, we 
can hardly have a doubt of its «being 
the nearest of all the nebule in the 
heavens; and as such, we shall see in 
the progress of this Essay, that it has 
already afforded the most valuable ob- 
servations. 

It will be in the succeding portion 
of this Essay, that I shall point out 
those particular conclusions ; at present 
3t is sullicient to observe, that this great 
nebula connects in itself, in one object 
the brightest and the faintest of all the 
nebulosities, thereby enabling us to 
draw several important inferences from 
sts varied appearance. 

Further, this simple fact of one 
mebula, seems to prove immensity of 
extent in creation; for as the brightest 
and faintest portions of nebulous mat- 
ter are here jomed in one gbject, it is 
@ contirmation of an opinion hazarded 
by Dr. Herschel, that the range of the 
wisibility of nebulous matter, is com- 
paratively limited. The depth, or thick- 
ness of the nebula may be exceedingly 
great; but when we consider, that its 


greatest b rightness does not equal that: 


of small telescopic stars, it cannot be 
expected, that such nebulosities will 
remain visible when exceedingly fur- 
ther trom us than this prime nebula, 


as the ratio of the known decrease of 
light will net admit of a great range of 


visibility within the narrow limits, or 
diminished angle, whereby this shining 
substance can attect the human eye. 

From this may be drawn a secondary 
conclusion, that if our best telescopes 
cannot be expected to reach the nebu- 
Jous matter, which, by analogy, we may 
suppose to be lodged among the very 
small stars, then the actual quantity of 
its diffusion may still further exceed 
even the vast abundance of it already 
known to exist; so that a nebulous 
matter, distributed in such exuberance 
throughout the regions of space, must 
surely draw our attention to the pur- 
pose for which it may probably exist ; 
and which I shall attempt to deduce 
from the following observations, ex- 
tracted from the ductor’s learned me- 
mor, 





I have so far, Mr. Editor, closely 
followed the indetatigable Herschel’s 
observations, and I have no doubt that 
you and your readers, will draw the 
inference which I propose, long before 
I come to a conclusion ; the subject is 
however, too important not to enter @ 
little further into it, particularly where 
he shews that large detached nebulosi- 
ties, whatever may be their appearance, 
as well as those called milk y, partake 
of the general nature of the diffused 
nebulous matter already pointed out. 

He then comes to the material point 
«= * Milky Nebulw, with Condensa- 
tion,” which is the object to be proved, 
the great fact leading to an explanation 
of the mystery of creation. 

In this part of his disquisition, but 
without any apparent reference to the 
particular ‘conclusion which I mean to 
draw, Herschel refers to the nebule in 
Orion, because every good and com- 
mon telescope, will shew it sufficiently 
well so as to ascertain that it is not 
equally bright in all parts, but that its 
light is more condensed in some places 
than in others; and this idea of cun- 
densation, be adds, occurs so naturally 
to us when we sce a gradual increase 
of light, that we can hardly find a more 
intelligible mode of expressing our- 
selves, than by calling it “ condensed.” 

But tuen, in all nebula, these ob- 
servations are numerous; and after de- 
scribing one particularly, a bright nebu- 
la of some extent, ehoiagh not very 
large, of an im regular figure, and the 
greatest brightness lying towards the 
middie, he observes, that we can ac- 
count for its greater brightness towards 
the middle, in the most simple manner, 
by supposing the nebulous matter of 
which it is composed to fill an irregular 
kind of solid space, and that it is 
either a little deeper in the brightest 
place, or that the nebulosity is a little 
more compressed ; and though in this 
stage of the disquisition, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary to determine to which 
of these cases the increased brightness 
is owing, yet it cannot be probable, 
that the nebulous matter should have 
different powers of shining, such as 
would be required, mdependent of 
depth or compression. But it is not 
an uncommon circumstance, that the 
same nebula is brighter in several dif- 


Jerent places, than in the rest of its 


compass; and these observations, which 
are clearly marked, shew that the 
alternative of increased depth or thick~ 
ness in the nebulous matter is against 
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all probability, as it would require three 
or four separate, very slender, and deep 
projections; whereas a moderate con- 
densation, (which may indeed also be 
accompanied witi some little gradual 
swelling of the nebulous matter about 
the places which appear like nebule,) 
will satisfactorily account for thei su- 
perior brightness.—But, I fear, your 
limits will not permit the further in- 
vestigation of this curious subject, I 
shall therefore reserve the IMPORTANT 
SoNCLUSION for a succeeding number. 


January 4. L. 








On the MEANS of REGENERATING the 
ENGLISH DRAMA, with STRICTURES oO” 
the “ REJECTED THEATRE.” 

Jo the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EVERY attempt to correct any 
public abuse has, in my opinion, an 
urgent claim, I will not say to the in- 
dulgence of the public, but to its ut- 
most gratitude, and to its most cor- 
dial support. In this light, Mr. Edi- 
tor, the “ Rejected Theatre” appears 
to me. That the English Drama has 
long been in a state of progressive 
degradation, as far as the degree of 
talent and genius displayed in the new 
dramatic compositions is concerned, 
is a truth which bas long been so uni- 
versally allowed, and so generaily la- 
mented, that it were wholly superfluous 
to enlarge upon it, ur to enter into any 
elaborate discussion to establish it. 
Taking the fact, then, fur granted, we 
must consider ourselves as under no 
trifling obligations to persons who, like 
the editor of the Rejected Theatre, 
from motives purely disinterested, en- 
deavour to investigate the causes of 
such a degradation, with a-view to 
rescuing the country from the sort of 
reflection which it casts upon the taste 
and judgment of the inhabitants. 

Viewing the publication in this light, 
{ trust that those who are concerned 
in it will not consider the reflections 
which have been suggested to my mind 
by reading the first number as intended 
in any way to detract from it, or cast a 
damp- upon the laudable ardour with 
which it has been undertaken. Most 
sincerely du I wish it all imaginable 
success—most sincerely do I wish that 
the support of the public may enable 
the proprietors to persevere in it, so 
that a question of.such very great im- 


— to the literary world may be 
ught to:a decision, 


[t isa prevailing idea, that if scarcely 
any of the new pieces brought out at 
our theatres of late years can be be said 
to rise above mediocrity, and it is cer- 
tain that the far greater part fall infi- 
nitely below it; it is generally believed, 
I say, that if this be the case, it is not so 
much to a want of talent for dramatic 
writing in the country, as to a want of 
some proper mode of deciding on the 
merits of the dramatic compositions 
oifered for representation, The deci- 
sions of the managers, it is alleged, are 
far less influenced by the merits of the 
piece submitted to their choice, than 
by many adventitious circumstances 
which have no reference at.all to the 
real question. These gentlemen are, 
fur instance, supposed to be much 
biassed by the author’s being personally 
known to them, and paying them that 
kind of court which most people who 
are in any thing like public situations 
think they have a right to exact from 
candidates for their favour. Above ail 
things, they are cousidered to be parti- 
cularly susceptible towards any one 
who will make himself the jolly co.apa- 
nion of their hours of recreation. It is 
believed, that a piece presented with an 
invitation to a good diner and plenty 
of good wine possesses a charm which 
the production of an author who ne- 
elects such an accompaniment, or has 
it not in his power to offer it, must 
never hope to have in their eyes. 

Far be it from me to pronounce whe- 
ther these accusations be well or ill- 
founded. Never having had any inter- 
course with managers myself, it would 
be highly unjust in me even to insinuate 
that I believe them accurate. I men- 
tion the circumstances merely as opi- 
nions which have a considerable degree 
-ef currency in the world, and which it 
is equally desirable for the managers 
and the public to have either coin-~- 
pletely substantiated, or completely 
refuted. It is, indeed, a very general 
idea, that if a play be sent to a mana- 
ger anonymously, or with a name not 
previously known to him, either as one 
of bis personal acquaintance, or as a 
name of note in the literary world, it 
is scarcely ever read. 

It is the very essence of the English 
laws, that every person accused ought 
to have a fair and open trial, and the 
present attempt may be not impro- 
perly termed, putting the managers 
upon their trial before the great tri!u- 
nal of the public, while the pieces 
brought forward by the editors of the 
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Rejected Theatre will appear as so 
many witnesses to substantiat® or re- 
fute the charges preferre d against them. 
Most certain it is, that among the mo- 
dern dramatic productions scarcely any 
have remaimed as stock plays; not a 
few have been condemned on the very 
first might of pertormance In many 
other cases the veices of the very great 
majority of the audience have beca 
decidedly unfavourable to the piece, 
notwithstanJing which it has been ob- 
truded upon the public for a certain 
time, till it was, in the language of the 
theatre starved out; that os, tll the 
public, who are, to do them jusiice, 
generally more prone to the lenient 
than the severe side, have sewn by the 
empty benches to whic h the play Was 
pertormed, that Kind of disapprobation 
to which the feelings of managers are 
always the most : alive. If such pieces as 
these are the best that can be selected 
trom amoung the great numbers presented 
to the managers. (and it is agreed on 
all hands that num hers are not wanting) 
it must be acknowledged with regret, 
that talents for dramatic writing seens 
at present dealt out to this country 
with a very sparing hand; it will re- 
main for the Rejected Theatre to prove 
whether they are the best pieces or 
not. 

I perfectly concur with the opinion 
of the editor, th.t so important a mat- 
ter as the choice of the pieces to be re- 
presented, -hould not rest with one 
person alc..e, even, supposing that one 
to be emniivently distinguished for his 
talents and judgment. In a number of 
men there must necessarily be a great 
Variety of tastes, and itis very possible 
that his individual opinion may differ 
from that of otiers, possessing equal 
taste and judgment. The chance, there- 
fore, of a decision at once equitable in 
itself, and likely to please numbers, will 
be wuch greater if the piece have re- 
ceived the sanction of more than one 
iutelin ent voice. For this reason, I sub- 
scribe entirely to the editor’s ideas, re- 
specting the yreat advantages that would 
accrue to every branch of literature in 
general, and to this one in particular, 
from the incorporation ot a literary acae 
demy, to whose judgment oil drainatic 

veces Should be subnutted. But I 
wonld go farther; in the mede of pas- 
sing judgment upon them, I would follow 
the course pursued with regard to prize 
poems and essays n tle universities, 
Wo author should be aliowed to make 
hinselt known to his judges ; the piece 








should not be sent in his own hand- 
writing, and it should be accompanied 
with his name sealed up, having a motto 
on the outside of the paper, which 
should also be prefixed to the drama, 
as a reference in case of the play being 
accepted ; no author’s name ever to be 
unsealed, except that of the fortunate 
candidate. The judges could not then 
be influenced by private partialities, 
the pece must stand or fall by its own 
intrinsic merits or deinerits, and the 
public would have a much better chance 
of being served with the best fare 
that the country bas to offcr. 
Concurring thus far most sincerely 
with the ideas of the ed:toer of the 
Rejected Theatre, 1 must wholly dif- 
fer trom him on another pomt. If 
canpot concelve that any advantages 
weuld accrue from dramatic pieces 
being first brought out ov Country 
theatres and only performed on the 
Londen stage, when their fame was 
fuiiv estab:ished in the provinces. No 
analogy whatever appears to subsist 
between the case of the ylays and of 
the players. A player is “expected to 
be always in a progressive state of im- 
provement ; and may very reasonably 
want a certain portion of practice and 
experience, before he is qvalitied to 
a pear in the capital; this experience 
he is gradually attaining by his efforts 
in the ¢ country. With a play it 1s ex~ 
actly the reverse; such as it comes out 
at first it must ever remain—it admits 
of no prog: essive improvement—at the 
end of fifty mights of representation 
it is the same as it was originally, and 
if it was not fit to be performed hefore 
a London audience in the first instance, 
no repetition can make it so. Some 
examples have fallen under my ob- 
servation of new pieces being brought 
out in the country, but there was no- 
thing in the success attending the ex- 
periment, that gave reason to expect 


beneficial consequences from the prace. 


tice being yenerally adopted. 

I must equally dissent from the opi- 
nion of the editor of the Rejected 
Theatre on another point, and that is 
the terms in which the refusal of a play 
is announced to a disappointed author. 
In ny opinion this is extremely excep- 
tionable. It may, as he expresses 


himself be very convenient to the ma- 
nagers to send a mere laconic note, 
stating that they do not think the piece 
would succeed in the representution, 
without ass gning any reasons for this 
opinion, Such a formula, I say, may 
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be very convenient to the managers, 
since it will serve equally well ‘or those 
pieces that have not been honored with 
a reading, as for those that have; bat 
surely it would be observing a much 
more candid aud liberal mode of con- 
duct towards auihors, as well as shew- 
ing more respect to the public, if the 
grounds on which the piece is disap- 
proved were pointed out; the writer 
would then be made sensible of his de- 
ficiencies, and might in his future at- 
tempts correct what was amiss, or avail 
himself of the hints given tor altering 
the present, so that it might be rendered 
fit for representation. ‘The /aconic 
mode of declining, it must be confessed, 
savours very much of the rejection and 
acceptance being rather influeuced by 
some of the motives which have been 
enumerated above, than of being the 
result of fair judgment; why not own 
the motives, if they be such as can 
fairly be justified? It may, perhaps, 
be urged, that a manager would have 
enough to do, if he were expected to 
read and criticise all the pieces sent to 
hin: but to this I shall not hesitate 
to answer, that it is a duty which he 
has taken upon himself in becoming 
manager; it is a tacit Contract made 
with the public in entering upon his 
office, and one which he ought to hold 
sacred. 

From the experience I have acquired 
by means of a pretty extensive ac- 
quaintance, not only among the literary 
part of the community, but among 
what may be called general society, | 
am decidedly of opinion, that the 
pantomimic shews, the nonsensical me- 
lo-dramas, and the many other spuri- 
ous bantlings, if I may be allowed the 
expression, of the dramatic art, which 
have of late taken an almost exclusive 
possession of our theatres, (as far, at 
least, as the new pieces brought out are 
concerned,) are not the confirmed taste 
of the public, but are only endured 
because nothing better is within their 
reach. If it be urged that the theatres 
are generally weil filled, and that this 
must be the best criterion for judging 
whether or not the public are satisfied 
with the fare served up to them, I 
Wholly deny the position, When we 
consider the immense variety there is in 
the component parts, which form alto- 
gether the great mass of London so- 
ciety, we shall easily see that among 
them, (setting aside the perpetual con- 
course of strangers) there are enough to 
form audiences at the theatres almost 


every night, without any particular 
attraction in the pieces performed. 
Clerks in banking-bouses, compting=- 
houses, or public offices, with clerks 
to attornies, and others of a like de- 
scription furnish no inconsiderable 
body. These are a set of single young 
men, who having been at the dull em- 
ployments of their posts all day, want 
relaxation in the evening, and having 
no familics amovg whom they can seek 
it, very naturally have recourse to the 
theatre, and will continue for this rea- 
sou to frequent it, let the nature of the 
entertainments presented there be what 
it may; but it does not therefore 
follow, that they prefer them such as 
they are. In addition to these, the 
perpetual succession of strangers, as 
the editor of the Rejecied Theutre 
very justly observes, will always cone 
tribute essentially towards forming an 
audience; they are a description of 
people who must see any thing rather 
than nothing. 

If at one theatre really good tragedies 
and comedies were performed, (I mean 
actual comedies, not five-act farces, 
after the fashion of the Morton and 
Reynolds school) and at another panto- 
mimic shews and melo-drames, the 
songs in which are generally only a 
number of wretched puns and stale 
jokes strung together ; if, I say, in such 
a case, the theatre where the regular 
plays were performed was wholly de- 
serted, and the other alone frequented, 
then, and then only, should we be 
justified in ascribing the present state 
of our theatres to the deprivity of the 
national taste. But I cannot believe, 
ull Tsee the experiment made, that this 
would be the case. I think there is still 
good sense enough in the country to 
prefer good sense and real wit, to empty 
parade and false attempts at wit; if 
the case be otherwise, if the public 
have really no taste for any thing but 
shew and frivolity, it must then be 
owned—owned with the deepest regret, 
that the state of our theatrical repre- 
sentations is but too just an epitome 
of that of the country at large. My 
opinion is, however, strongly supported 
by the effect we always see produced, 
when the sterling plays in our language 
are performed ; they still delight, while 
the mongrels of modern times are as 
evanescent as their iittle share of merit 
deserves, and rarely appear again after 
the season that gave them birth. 

When first a prospect appeared of 
Drury @ane Theatre rising from ite 
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ashes, it was strongly rumoured to be 
the intention of those gentlemen, who 
so laudabiv and dis: interestedly devoted 
themselves to the arduous undertaking, 
that the performances should be con- 
fined to rey ular tragedies and comedics, 
dismissing farce and pantomime to 
their original and only proper places, 

he aiter-prece. If such ever was the 
plan, it cannot be safiicien tly lamented 
that it was not adhered ta: and most 
Certain ites, that ihe © ocrnne nt could 
pet have been more rs ar eaninggas: than 
the deviating fron itohas been. Nota 


piece among the new ones brought out 


dias) been clea able, and accordingly 


nothine eculd bave been more epheme- 
val 1 than their lives; it is to old and 

‘ling pieces alone, that the treasury 
of the theatre owes any kind of obliga- 
tion. Surely then, it would be well 
worth while making an essay, whether 
wore suecess would notattcnd bringing 
@ut, asnovelties, pieces of a very dit- 
ferent desemption from: those hitherto 
selected. Perhaps, however, this 1s a 
thing rather be wished for than ex- 
pected, wile such a caterer as the 
present is at the head of the concern. 
A man, who has no taste to guide him 
in his selection, cannot be expected to 
select with taste; it is only to be re- 
gretted, that the committee who ap- 
pointed the oflicers of the theatre 
should have been so misled, as to dele- 
gate sO important a trust to such ine 
competent hands. 

Ihave dwelt so long already upon 
this subject, that I scarcely dare venture 
to pursue it farther at present, lest it 
should be trespassing too much on the 
space allowed for discussion in your 
magazine, and on the patience of the 
reader. But it these ‘remarks should 
meet your approbation, and that of the 
public, [ may very probably resume 
the sub ject in vour future numbers, by 
commun! icating my ideas upon the merits 
and demerits of partic ular dramas, both 
such as have, and such as have not been 
represented. I say such as have not, 
since we ure already nut wholly destitate 
of the means of comparing accepted 
with rejected pieces, though we are far 
trom posse ssing such ample grounds for 
forming our judgment as the Rejected 
Theatre promises. 

Of the three pieces offered to the 
public in the first number of this work, 
I must however observe, that [ think 
the tragedy wnd the farce could not by 
any means have been performed as they 
atand, ‘The subject of the tragedy is 





excecdingly fine, and capable of the 
highest dramatic effect, but the author 
has not been happy in the manner in 
which he has handled it; in fact it 1s at 
present but a mere outline. From such 
a subject in the hands of Miss Joanna 
Baillie we should probably have seen 
as fine a tragedy produced as any that 
our language can boast. The comedy 
stands on very different grounds, nor 
cau I see any possible good reason for 
the managers’ having refused it. It 
appears to me very superior to at least 
three fourths of the modern comedies, 
and if many such pieces are brought 
forward in the Rejected Theatre con- 
siderable ground will be affurded for 
believing, that the accusations urged 
against the managers are not unfound- 
ed, and that they are swayed as much, 
or more, by accessory motives in their 
acceptance or rejection of a piece, than 
by its intrinsic merits or demerits. 
January 6. PurLo-Dramaticus. 








REMARKS on the uTILITY Of POPULAR 
ESSAYS, with @ PARTICULAR REFER< 
ENCE /0 SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
the PRESERVATION Of HEALTH. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

THERE was a time when the sci- 
ences were acquired through the me- 
dium of a game at cards. The ine 
ventor of this art was Thomas Murner, 
a German Franciscan friar, who taught 
philosophy originally at Cracow, and 
afterwards at Freyburg i in Switzer'and. 
Observing that students were deterred 
by the writings of a certain Spaniard, 
out of which they were obliged to Jearn 
the technical terms ef philosophical! 
science, he conceived the idea of in- 
structing them tn a more pleasing man- 
ner by means of figures in the forms of 
cards. Such was the snecess of this 
expedient, that Murner was at first 
suspected of necromancy, though in 
other respects he had no claim to the 
character of a conjurer. His disciples 
made a progress so rapid that it seemed 
to surpass the powers of nature. Mat- 
ters were carried to such a length, that 
Murner, in justification of himself, was 
under the necessity of explaining his 
new game to the principal professors 
of the university of Cracow, whe not 
only approved but admired it as a 
divine invention. The quarto volume 
in which the friar published his secret 
appeared in 1509; and his example 
gave occasion to the invention of varivus 
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gates, not only for those sciences which 
require nothing more than eyes and 
memory, such as geography, arithmetic, 
&c., but also for others which demahd 
the exercise of reason and close appli- 
cation. Games were invented for ju- 
risprudence, medicine, politics, and mo< 
rals; nay, even divinity itself was in- 
culcated in a game at cards, 

Murner’s invention was much too 
puerile to remain in vogue longer than 
while the glare of novelty continued to 
dazzle its first imitators. It was unde- 
niable, however, that by means of it he 
had rendered considerable service to 
the sciences. It would be superfluous, 
at this time of day, to attempt to de- 
monstrate that the superiorty of his 
method consisted solely in his having 
rendered the study of the sciences a 
kind of diversion, and an agreeable and 
amusing pastime. We learn nothing 
so readily and so rapidly as that to 
which we apply ourselves with dili- 
gence. This application we bestow 
the most cheerfully on subjects in 
which we find the greatest pleasure ; so 
that the most useful art of a teacher 
who wishes to communicate his know- 
ledge to others consists in presenting it 
to them in an agreeable form. 

When Malherbe was on his death- 
bed, a monk came to edify him with re- 
lizious discourses, but bis manner was 
so unpleasant that the philosopher soon 
interrupted him. “ Stop, stop, my 
friend,” he cried, “ your style is in- 
tolerable to me!” Every instructor 
has reason to suppose, that all his disci+ 
ples are as obstinate as the dying Mal- 
herbe. It is possible to possess the 
most extensive erudition, and yet to 
want the qualification of imparting it 
ro others. Many hundreds of scholars 
may infinitely surpass a Murner in 
every mental endowment, and yet the 
latter may render far more important 
*ervices to the world, since he under- 
stands the art of forming scholars with 
greater facility. 

The present age seems ‘to be more 
thoroughly convinced than any preced- 
ing one how powerfully a pleasing and 
interesting manner centributes to the 
diffusion of useful knowle¢ye. Many 
ible men have endeavoured to clothe 
the graver sciences in a fascinating form 
without descending to the childish sim- 
plicity of Murner. The invention of 
the latter was an sntusement for boys. 
tt was thought that the sciences might 
be presented in such a dress as to afford 
#0 entertainment to adults, and even te 
Naw Mostery Mae.--Ne. 1. 
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men of learning, of which, at least, 
they had no need to be ashamed. The 
earliest attempts to accomplish this 
purpose, made inthe 17th century, cer- 
tainly assumed a graver physiognomy 
thun the scientific games at cards and 
dice; but they had another fault, if ang 
thing, more intolerable,—that of pe- 
dantry. Professors imagined that they 
could not afford their readers and 
hearers a more delightful recreation 
than by introducing incessant quas 
tations from ancient writers, and b 
making their compositions a patch-wor 
of all sorts of languages. This bad taste 
became so fashionable in France that 
it was introduced even to nausea both 
in the pulpit and at the bar. It grae 
dually wore away, and M, de la Bru- 
yére has given a highly characteristie 
picture of this change, “ Scarcely a cen= 
tury has elapsed,” says he, “since # 
French book appeared with a considetr- 
able number of Latin pages, upon which 
were scarcely a few lines or a few 
words of our own language. It was 
not enough to borrow ideas, passages, 
and quotations: Ovid and Catullus were 
summoned to the decision of questions 
relative to marriage-contracts and wills, 
and to lend their aid to the pandects im 
protecting widows and orphans. The 
religious and the profane were no 
longer separated from one another, but 
were to be found together in friendl 
union in the pulpit itself. St. Cyril 
and Jforace, St. Cyprian and Lucretius, 
alternately harancued. The poets were 
‘alled up to illustrate St Augustin and 
the Fathers of the Church. Women 
and porters were for a considerable 
time addressed in Latin, and sometimes 
ccen in Greek, It was absolutely ne 
cessary to be excessively learned in 
order io preach so ill. But with time 
the fashion also is changed, so that now 
very little learning 1s required to make 
a good preacher.” 

This latter taste obtained, and tuen 
the only ground for apprehension was 
lest erudition, which had become ridi- 
culous from its abuse, might fall, in 
consequence of the change, into con- 
tempt and neglect. But the new light 
which, since that period, has been dif- 
fused over all the sciences has restored 
learning to its former consideration. 
Fontenelle instructed a lady in astro- 
nomy, and men much better versed in 
the science than himself perused his 
Conversations with delight and wished 
that they had learned the rudiments 
from him. Fontenelle was totally free 
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from stewie but yet, had he not 
possesse i extensive learning, he could 


“never have -eummp sed his litthe work on 


the Plura/ity of be orlds, which has ali 


the appearan { being an accidental 


conversuts “ nd not the labour of ‘the 
study. Tie aah nary approbation 
which this work obtained, and which 


was such that mi any persorrs, by fre quent 
p erusal, learned almost the whole ol it 
by heat, was cert: uoly to be ascribed 
chiefly to the vein of cood humour, the 
at + ie ianner, and the elegant style, 
with which the author had the art to 
embellish a great number of learned 
observations and profound deductions 
in away ever mstructive, but yet inva- 
riably delightful. 

The same service as Fontenelle ren- 
dere to astronom y was performed for 
morals by Addison and Steele. After 
numberless atte: inpts to convince man- 
kind that it is their duty to be virtuous, 
those two writers undertook to tel! 
them what they actually were, and to 
intimate to them, as it were only by 
the way, how tar their conduct was 
consistent or not with the laws of mo- 

rality. This new mode of addressing 
the public had semething so at tractive, 
and the manly wit and extensive learn- 
ing which the authors of the Spectator 
possessed, in a superlative degree, the 
art of concealing and of reducing to the 
level of the meanest capacity, so fasei- 
nated all classes of readers that people 
ap yptied themselves to the study of the 
moralists with greater diligence than they 
had perhaps ever done before. ‘They 

read with delight what they ought and 
ouglit not to do; and though they 
nevertheless still acted just as they 
pleased, they were gratified by the 
op; ortunity of making themselves as 
intimately acqui ainted with the theory 
of virtue and vice as the most profound 
moralists, If the nation was not ren- 
dered more virtuous than others by the 
Spectator, the reason was that virtue, 


even in her most a sing carb, pos- 
sesses not the gitt of pleasing the multi- 
tude. 

Addison had more numerous imita- 
tors than Fontenelle. Crowds of pe- 


modical « S-AVIsis Stepped tt rth, but few 
of them succeeded im producing a work 
which deserves to be classed with the 
Speciatvr, aod many discovered, when 
too late, how much it was necessary to 
know jo order to impart instruction so 
successfully as the authors of that per- 
formance. Phil osophers, tree-thinkers, 


poets, lawyers, and divines, have vied 





with one another in teaching the world 
their respective sciences by means of 
desultory essays. Now it appears to 
me,that practical medicine is pecaliarly 
adapted to this mode of conveying in- 
formation, since it depends 1 ina greater 
degree than any other science on single 
facts and observations; since its parts 
have not so neccssary a connection as 
to re quire to be treated of systematic- 
ally; since it is extremely easy to come 
prehend the principles of health, with- 
out the previous acquisition of extraci- 
dinary learning ; and, since a protessor 
has no occasion to lniealen bimself ia 
dificult investigations which are above 
the capacity of many readers, but may 
merely state the results of his observa- 
tions, with which they will be perfectly 
setisfied, even though they should not 
be informed of the train of reasoning 
upon which those results are founded, 
It it likewise evident, that, with the 
exception of morality, no science is so 
useful, T might, int deed, say, so indis- 
pensably necessary to all mankind, as a 
general knowledge of the principles of 
health and rules how to act in the 
various accidents of human life. He 
who has bestowed but a slight attention 
upon this subject knows how to proceed, 
in a thousand circumstances, so as to 
escape at Jeast the most common dan- 
gers incident to lifeandhealth, Ineed 
not insist how beneficial, nay, how in- 
valuable, one single piece of advice, ob- 
servation, or rule, given by an expe- 
rienced physician to a person, has often 
proved during his whole life, because 
he remembers it on all occasions, and 
apphes it tohisadvautage. It will not, 
then, be denied, that an’ occasional 
Issay, enfore ing medical maxims, if 
built upon a solid fo undation, and pre- 
sented to the mind ta an impres sive 
form, may be productive of high utility, 
and susceptible of frequent applic: itlon. 
As ev ery person naturally pays atten- 
tion to the circumstances which have 
an evident influence upon his health, 
and may capsequentis be supposed to 
peruse with cor isiderable i Intcrest what 
so nearly concerns him, I am desirous 
of availing myself of the oO: portunity 
afforded by the commehcement of tiie 
New Monticy Macazine to submit 
to the public, through the medium of 
your mi iscell any, a series of popular 
Essays on this importa int subject. I am 
convinced, that to please and to be 
useful is not always hecessary to pro- 
duce master- piecesofcomposition. My 
réaders will favour me with thei: atten- 
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tion, if T draw from authentic sources 
those maxims of health which I shall 
endeavour to teach; and, in regard to 
style, my principal concern shall be to 
avoid the animadversion to which a 
French writer, named Blondel, exposed 
himself. He made a present to a lady 
of his book respecting the Sibyls; she 
read a few pages without understanding 
a word, and returned the work to him, 
requesting that he would have it trans- 
lated into better French. 

As it would be superfluous to enter 
into a minute detail of the plan which 
I have proposed to myself, I shall 
merely observe, that whatever, in the 
whole circle of medical science and its 
different branches is necessary and use- 
ful to be known by those who do not 
make it a profession ; whatever can as- 
sist them to live longer, and with greater 
comfort to themselves than is usually 
the case, shall be the principal object 
of my labours. So much of the theo- 


retical part of the science as may either | 


be introduced in an agreeable manner, 
or is sometimes necessary to be ex- 
explained on account of the practical 
instructions, shali invariably be treated 
with all possibie brevity and perspi- 
cuity. My first papers will be occupied 
with general disquisitions only, as the 
reader will thus be enabled to judge 
in medical matters with greater facility 
than if he were immediately conducted 
into particular investigations. As ab- 
stract subjects are neither capable of 
being clothed in so pleasing a form, 
nor so generally relished, as those which 
have a more direct application, I flatter 
myself that I should give the greater 
satisfaction to your readers the longer 
we are acquainted, and the more I de- 
scend from general rules to individual 
and minor considerations. 

That a taste for medical reading has 
long prevailed among those who most 
assiduously cultivate general literature 
is sufficiently evinced by the favourable 
reception given to those M@&lical Re- 
ports, which the conductors of our 
monthly miscellanies seem to consider 
as an essential ingredient. The prac- 
tice of an individual physician, how- 
ever, is far from being always a faith- 
ful transcript of the general state of 
disease, even in a limited district, and 
these reports have accordingly com- 
monly proved a vehicle for a few brief 
observations on some particular cases, 
instead of containing information con- 
ducive to the preservation of health 
and ths attainment oflongevity.. Whilst 


Legal Query. ll 


I should leave to the attending physi- 
cian the task of curing dangerous dis- 
eases already established, I should 
claim the privilege of imparting to my 
readers the information which might 
render his assistance less frequently ne- 
cessary. To preserve health is a no 
less important task than to restore it 
when lost; and for the benefit of those 
who prefer the pleasure of the foriner 
to the necessity af the latter would my 
lobours chiefly be directed ; nor do I 
doubt that the knowledge thus imparted 
would considerably assist my readers 
in distinguishing between the really 
skilful practitioner, and the ignorant 
pretender, when occasion unfortunately 
requires professional interference. 
Should I leara that your sentiments 
on the subject of this letter coincide 
with mine, you may expect to hear far- 
ther from 
Yours, &c., 
PHILANTHROPOS, 
London, Jan 5, 1814. 








LEGAL QUERY. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, 
IN hopes that some of your legal 
readers may become your legal cor- 
respondents, I send you the following 
query. 

A rich bachelor, resident in London, 

and possessed of persona! property 
only, makes a will, in which, after a 
few. other legacies, he bequeaths the 
bulk of his fortune to a relative who is 
really his heir at law, and deposits the 
will in the hands of that relative. 
_ Some years afterwards being on a 
journey in the north, he finds reason to 
change his opinion ofthat relative, and 
determines to alter his will so as not to 
leave him a shilling; but not being able 
to execute a will disposing of his for- 
tune until his arrival in town, for want 
of his papers or any other cause, he 
merely draws up a paper beginning in 
the usual style of a will, revoking the 
will already made, stating the same to 
be for the purpose of depriving that 
relative of the advantage of the for- 
mer, and signing it in due form. 

Refore his arrival in town, he dies 
suddenly ; now Sir, the query is, does 
this last instrument revoke the first or 
not? If it does, can the aforesaid rela- 
tive claim the property as heir at law, 
asif he died intestate? 

Here then is the nice difficulty—If 
the act of revocation destroys the first 
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will, what becomes of the property ; 
for he cannot be said to be intestate, 
even it that act should stand good, for 
it is in itself a will. But then if it 
stands good, it contains a clause say- 
ing, that the heir at law shall not 


possess any part of the property. If 


the heir could claim as for one who 
died intestute, then the act of revoca- 
tion which cuts him otf cannot stand 
good; and of course the will comes 


—ynto force, and the intestate deceased 


becomes festute; but then upon the 
game principle any codicil might be set 
aside. 

The case is such a one as might pos- 
eibly happen; and as its investigation 
may afford some amusewent to your 
readers, I trust that those learned in 
the law will not let it pass without 
notice Your’s, 


Oxjor d, Jun. 10. Bracton. 





GFNEALOGICAL CORRECTIONS. 
Jothe Editor of the New Munthly Megaszine. 

SIR, 
AS you profess to admit of investi- 
gitions on all subjects, I presume 
you mean to reserve a niche for Herald- 
ry and Genealogy, and shall therefore 
transmit you a suort notice on au error 
which has crept into a work of recent 
publication, and is so tar of lnport- 
ance, as it would, it not corrected, 
deprive two fumilies of their descent 
from the ancient stock of the old 
barouial family of Blount, now ex- 
tinct in the male line. 

In the third volume of Hutchins’ Dore 
setshire, there isa pedigree of Blount 
Lord Mountjoy, extracted from = an 
ancient Memoir, in the possession of 
John Berkeley Burland, Esq. and col- 
lated with the visitation book of 1623; 
and in this it is stated that Sir Walter 
Blount, abaqut the time of Edward the 
Til. had married a daugi.ter of Doiall, 
a Spaniard, by whom he had Sir Thomas 
Blount, Treasurer of Normandy, and 
Sir Johu Blount, who took prisoner the 
Lord Heley, Marshal of France, and 
brought him to England; for which 
service, Henry V. honoured him with 
the order of the garter: and ic is 
further said, that this Sir John died 
wilhout issue. 

Now Sir, feeling a little interested as 
a descendant of this family, I beg leave 
to observe, that the wife of Sir Walter 
Blount, was Sanchia de Ayala, stated 
ou various authorities to have come 
dato England with the Spanish Prins 








cesses, who married the younger sons 
of Edward Ii]. and who was also 
related to the royal house of Castile. 
That such was the fa: ily connection 
of Sanchia is evident, from tbe arms 
of Walter Lord Montjoy, in the time 
of Edward Il]. who was a_ knight 
of the garter, and whose arms are sull 
in existence, in the chapel of St. George 
at Windsor, as weil as preserved in. 
Ashmole’s book page 712. By this coat 
it appears, that Lord Montjoy hore 
quarterly, in the first argent, (wo hares 
sejant Sable, on a bordure Or 16 Lion's 
paws crossed Gules, for dyala; audin 
the second quarter, urgent a lower ature 
for Castile, as quartered by Sunchet. 

That Sir John Blount, kK. G. wae 
also of this family, as indeed stated in 
Hutchins, is also evident trom his own 
coat im the same chapel, which is quar- 
terly Custile and Blouat ; and which is 
preserved likewise in Ashmole page 610. 

Again Sir, that this Sir John did not 
die without issue, may be seen in Nash’s 
Worcestershire, Vol. u. p. 163; but 
the most important point is, that Col 
lins in his Peerage, on good authority, 
coufirmed by writings in the possession 
of the noble family of Dartmouth, and 
also by an * Account of the Family by 
Colonel John Legge,” (the ancestor 
maternally of your present correspond- 
eut) expressly states that Thomas Legge 
“married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Blount, Knt. governor of a gar- 
rison 11 Acquitaine, who being besieged 
in 14 Henry IV. by the Mareschal of 
France, with 300 men overthrew the 
Mureschal’s army, consisting of 4006 
fighting nen, and took prisoners twelve 
persons of note, and others to the num- 
ber of 120.” 

T could adduce several other proofs, 
but shall not trespass further on your 
lunits, as these already given, are suf- 
ficient to correct an error in a work 
whvuse general tenour shews the accu- 
rate research of its author. 

Your's, 
Hampstead, Jan. 12. Campen, Junr, 








For the New Monthly Magazine. 


EXTRAORDINARY HABITS OF 
ANIMALS, No. I, 


THE HAG-FISH, 
Myxine glutinosa, of Linnzus. 
Gasterobranchus cacus, of La Cepede, 


_ THERE is perhaps no animal ex 
isting, which in its appearance and 
habits is in ¢very respect so surprising 
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es this. Linnaus, Miiller, and Fabri- 
cius all describe it as a species of 
worm 3 but later naturalists, convinced 
from an accurate examination of its ex- 
ternal and internal structure, have de- 
cided its place tu be amongst the carti- 
laginous fishes. 

‘In its general length, the Hag-fish 
usually measures from six to eight 


inches. Its body is eel-shaped and 
sliopery. In its cylindrical torm, the 


flexibility of its parts, and the viscosity 
of its skin, it has a near resemblance 
to some of the smalier kinds of lam- 
preys. It does not however, appear to 
have either a tongue or nostrils ; and it 
is perfectly destitute of eyes, those or- 
gans, which to most other animals, are so 
necessary towards providing and securing 
themselves from tlic attacks of their ene- 
mies. But the Hav-tish is not, on this ac- 
couni, to be considered as left, by the 
Creator, impertect, or as unsupplied with 
every sense which is iequisite to its 
support and protection. It is furnished 
with a sense of touch su acute, as to 
be an ample equivalent for the want 
of sight, and fully to supply it with the 
means of existence. 

The Hay-fish is an inhabitant of the 
ocean, and though not found on every 
coast, isin some places so abundant as 
to prove very injurious to the fisher- 
men. These animals enter the bodies 
of such fish as are caught by hooks, 
which remain some time under water; 
and it is said, that they frequently de- 
vour the whole, except the bones and 
skin. They first fix themselves firmly, 
by placing their oval mouths against 
the object they are about to devour, 
and forming a vacuum underneath. 
Having done this, they render their 
hold secure by means of a kind of hook 
with which their palate is furnished ; 
and they are then -enabled, -without 
impediment to employ their teeth in 
enawine their food. Any water which 
may be found inconvenient to them 
there, they squirt out through a hole 
at the top of their head. So strongly 
do they adhere to their prey, that it is 
a dithcult matter to remove them by 
force, without tearing them tu pieces, 

But the most remarkable circum- 
stance relative to these fish, is their 
property of thickening water in which 
they are kept, in such a manner that 
it attains the consisteuce of glue. This 
change they effect in a very short time, 
and its viscasity often becomes 60 
great, that it may be drawn out into 


threads, which wil] dry ip the air, 
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Professor Kalm gives the following ac- 
count of this circumstance ; he put one 
of these fishes into a large bason of 
sea-water; and on examining it about 
an hour afteiwards,' he found it filled 
with a thick whitish fluid, resembling 
clear and transparent glue. On dipping 
a pen into this fluid he drew it out into 
threads; and on removing the fish 
from the bason, the viscous matter 
which was attached to it extended 
about an inch, and had the exact a 
pearance of a small icicle. At length 
the water became so extremely thick, 
that in drawing it from the basun like a 
cord or string, the fish was actually 
dragged along with it. The professor 
replaced the water with a fresii su; ply, 
and put the fish into this; and in the 
course of littke more than a quarter of 
an hour it became neatly as viscous as 
the former. Ile was even assured by 
several fishermen, that a quantity of 
water that would fill half a boat, had 
been converted by tbese fish into a glue 
equally strong with that which has been 
mentioned. 

It 1s possible that this property of 
the Hag-fish to convert water into glue, 
might be found of considerable use to 
mankind. Those persons therefore, 
who have opportunity of so doing, 
might render considerable service by 
making experiment, and ascertaining 
the precise nature and qualities of so 
extraordinary a production. It has 
been conjectured, that the H2¢-fish 
employs this as a means of avoiding 
the attacks of its enemies, in the same 
manner as the cuttle-fish ejects its inky 
fluid. But this is extremely doubtful, 
since it seems impossible to employ it 
wit any such effect, in the body of 
water which surrounds the aiimal in its 
natural eiement. 

- From the habits above described it 
will follow that the appearance and 
structure of these animals must also, 
in many respects, be very differeat 
from those of any other fish, The 
mouth, contains on eacl: side, a double 
row of teeth which are somewhat in 
the form of a comb, or. pectinated 
bone’; and in the middle, there is a 
single curved, and sharp-pointed tooth, 
On each side of the mouth there are 
two cirri, or beards; and, in front of 
the top of the head, a small spout-hole, 
furnished with a valve, by which it can 
at the pleasure of the animal, be open 
ed or closed. This is surrounded with 
four beards. The body is destitute of 


acalcs, lateral line, aad of every kind 
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of fin, except that at the posterior ex- 
tremity of the body, which commences 
towards the lower part of the back, 
passes round the tal, and terminates, 
underneath, nearthe vent. The gills, 
hike those of 

vesicles or bags, which communicate 
with the m wth, ad terminate on each 
side, in a single external “opening. 


Alone h side of the lower part of 
the body there is a row ot pores, which 
extends from the head to the vent, and 
from whicl pressure, a viscous fluid 
exudes. Vhe veneral colour of these 


fish is bluish on the ba Ck, reddish on 
the sides, and white on the bells 
The internal structure ct che ee 


fish is also singular. Wuenthe skin of 


tins art immediately under ~~ e head 


is taken oi}, there 15 seein a long, round- 


} o 
ish muscle, which, at tet sight, might 
be taken fon a cartilagmous sternum, 
} } ] Se 
This surrounds another, longer muscie, 


of a conical form, and terminates to- 
wards the Juv in two broad tendons, 
and below in two narrow ones. 
thi se his by sthea sophavus, i his 
canal, without wid a rr omuch at the 
stomac), passes to the intestinal canal, 
and thence to the vent without any 
Sinuosity, On one side of this canal 
lie the ovaria. ‘The eggs differ from 
those of any other fish, and bear a 
distant resemblance to those of the 
serpent tribes. It is not yet known 
whether these eggs like those of eels, 
are hatched in the body, and the 
animals are, c onsequently, viviparous, 
or whether they are emitted previously 
to the young ones havi ng lite. 

Hag-tish are found in most of the 
European seas. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING MARINE 
PLANTS, or SEA WEEDS, 
To the Editor of the New Muntaly Magazine. 
SiR, 
AS many of your readers may be in 
the habit of visiting the sea coast, 
especially during the summer season, 
it may not be ur acceptable to them to 
be intormed in what manner they may 
prepare and preserve these beautiful 
productions, with which almost ever 
coast abounds, All the smaller plants 
should be expanded under water, 10 a 
plate, upon a piece of writing paper 
gunk tothe bottom. In this state they 
Will assume their natural ierm and po- 
sition. ‘The puper, vita (ae plant upon 
it, must be withdrawn trom the water 
genuy ; and che plawt and paper must 


“the lampreys, consist of 


afterwards be placed betwixt two or 
three sheets of blotting paper, and 
pressed with a book or flat-board, 
Wheu taken out from hence it is to be 
put betwixt fresh sheets of paper, antil 
ail the moisture appears to be gone. 
[t isthen to be laid up in a quire ot 
blotting paper, under pressure for a 
day as two, when, if dry, it may be 
placed permanently upon wri iting pa- 
ver. The larger, coriaccous, kinds re- 
quire a good deal of dryt Ing, in sucees- 
sive changes of papei, and im 2 very 
div room, or near the fre. When once 
dried, -_ put into an herbarium, they 
never, as far a3 iny experie nee exte nds, 
hecome Suen accion. bam, &e. 
Hampshire, Jan. 12. A Cotnector. 
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REFLECTIONS ON a Ci.alM LATELY SET 
UP BY THE UNIVERSITIES, WC. AND 
11S PERNICIOUS TENDENCY TO LITE- 
RATTUREs 

To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazime. 

$B, 
THE establishment of a new Literary 
Magazine is an event which the voia- 
ries of learning hail with no common 
ardour of feeling. Their enthusiasm is 
awakened, their courage reanimated, 
and hope assumes the exercise of her 
dominion with renewed vigour. Of the 
various periodical publications, which 
could best assist In promoting the cause 
of literature, some have merged the 
principles of right in their affection for 
nterest, and others have become the 
organs of party and the instruments of 
faction. ‘The commencement of a new 
work, theretore, devoted to the support 
of political truth, elegant letters, and 
instructive science, promises an acces- 
sion of strength, and affords an oppor- 
tunity for predicting the eventual tri- 
umph of injured literature, over op- 
pressive restraint and arbitrary despo- 
tism. 

If literature, in its operations, be 
beneficial to mankind, it is necessary 
that it should be cherished and pro- 
tected; for if the fountain is polluted, 
the streams that flow from it cannot be 
pure. Every endeavour to cramp its 
energies, and thereby narrow its fale 
ence, should be regarded with the same 


jealousy, as an attack upon the great 


charter of ourliberties. An encroach- 
ment on literary freedom, is as great a 
viclation of the privileges of the mind, 
as an invasion of the constitution is of 
Engh-hmen’s political rights. 


There is a petition now before the 
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Legislature, the fate of which, if re- 
Sected, will act most powerfully against 
the interests of all clases of publishers. 
It will destroy a principal impulse to 
literary exertion, and will consequently 
check the progress ot human emancl- 
pation from the fetters of ignorance 
and prejudice. I allude to a memorial 
of the booksellers which requests an 
exempt ion fron the tar of eleven Copies 
of every bovk they publish, and which 
are now demanded by the Universities 
of Great Hritain. The tribute of three 
copies, original! i to three pub- 
libraries, by an 
Charles the second, has been tmercased 
to its present number by subsequent 
statutes. An act of Queen Anne is 
that whereon the present obnoxious re- 
quisition of the Universities is founded, 
but its limitations extend only to sachs 
books as are registered at Stationers’ 
Hall. To we, the section on which 
the claim rests, is sufficiently clear, and 
renders the entry in the revister hook 
absolutely necessary to oblige the de- 
livery ; ; but there are some persons who 
conceive the contrary, and pronounce 
that eleven copics of every book, whee 
ther registered, or not, inmust be civen 
to these libraries. However let the 
construction be as it will, it is not on 
that ground, I am toconsider the sub- 
Laws may be severe in their 
effects and at the same time just, but [ 
doubt whether seve rity is always the best 
proot of their propriety or expedieacy, 
The publishers in petitioning Parlia- 
ment for a repeal of this equivocal 
statute, had, prebably, no other object 
In view than the fertherance of their 
own interests; but those who are ha- 
bit uated to study causes and predict 
eJects, will see, that not only the wel- 
fare of indivi: oat i is concerned in the 
levislative verdict, but also that the 
best taterests of knowledge, and the 
most ne advantages of the is- 
tion, will be end: ingered by a rejection 
G! this euuicen,. 
from the evidence submitted to the 
commuttec of the House of Commons, 
I uppears ev ident beyond the necessity 
at pi istration, that if the delivery 
0 the eleven copies is made compul- 
sory, mauy valuable and instruc! ive 
literary and scientific works, must be 
wholly relinguished. The limits of this 
paper willnot authorize my entering into 
« full investigation and developement of 
uf the question; but feeling confident of 
‘accuracy of ‘this assertion, I am free 
tvugclareir. The influence then is appa- 
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Reflections on a Late Claim of the Univers 


arbitrary act of 


“Monasticon 1.5001. Are 
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rent, that by suppressing such books the 
cause of Jearninrg will be materially ine 
jured, and the progress « f improvement 
and instruct: ion gree Ny impeded. 

It will be: inquired , wherefore should 


_this complication of injuries be w rought, 


end what are the reasons advanced in 
support of the demand? We are told, 
that the cause of learning will be be- 
nefited that the funds of the libraries 
are inadequate to the purchase of all 
necessary box KS 5 aud that the expence 
of the sopeney to publishers will be 
insignificant. These are plausible rea- 
sons, and they serve to shew, that ins 
correct assertions may often pass for 
sound arguments. But [ contend that 
the interests of learning (for the causes 
before declared,) cannot be furthered 
by acompliance with the claims of the 
public institutions. As to the inade- 
quacy of funds, will it be believed that 
the opulent establishments of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the Universities of 
Scotland and Ireland are deficient in 
the necessary resources to purchase 
books of instruction? If this reason 
be examined, its insufficiency will be 
completely evident. Untul the year 
1812, this statute of the 8th of Anne 
had never been acted on; the Universi- 
ties were ignorant that it could bear 
the present construction. Yet they had 
never tound ditiiculties to prevent them 
from furnishing their libraries with 
every requisite book, and it would be 
something like aspersion, to say that 
learning languished for want of books, 
How then does it happen, that the two 
last years alone should have produced 
any cause for considering these uncon 
ditional donations so necessary and in- 
dispensible ? ‘To me it is tar from obs 
vious, that love of literature 1s the only 
motive for prosecuting the present 
claims, 

That the expence would be trifling 
to publishers is an assertion equally 
vratuitous, and needs only to be made, 
in order to be reiuied. Lt is proved by 
the evidence before the commuttee that 
ta one pubusher the dclwery of the re- 
q' mired copies, woul unten of 
their publi cautions to 5,Q98/.—to another 
on twelve 2,200/.—to auother ir would 
average 1, 8001. 5 Ecr annum :—to another 
4401, and another S624. On Deniel’s 
Oriental Scenery, it would be 2;310).— 
on Sibthorpe’s Flora Greca 2,5001,— 
Rees’ Cyclopedia 1,4251.—Encyclopedia 
Londinensis 1,496/.: and on Dugdale’ s 
these expences 
yisstiCant f I 


ainount 


inconsiderable and ins, 
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think not. But it is not a single copy 
from one publisher to one University 
and another to another, but it is eleven 
opulent and powerful associations who 
become the eleemosynary recipients of 
individual charity! [have not now the 
opportunity of entering imto a discus- 
sion ot the question and establishing 
my positions by demonstration; my 
object is merely to incite enquiry ito 
the merits of the claim. If ths be 
fully, fairly, and critically investigated, 
I am persuaded that justice will be 
awarded to the rightful party. Exami- 
nation cannot fail to produce convic- 
tion, and the conviction which follows 
actual research, is far preferable to that 
derived from the arguments of others. 

The majority of persons who talk 
upon this subject are apt to consider it 
as a question of profit and loss to 
booksellers; but there is no thinking 
person who is not convinced that it 
must materially affect the interests of 
literature, 

The condiuon of the mind always 
gives acast tothe national character; 
as the cameleon derives his hue from 
the colour of his domicil. The best 
days of Greece were those when her 
philosophers and orators were most 
excellent, and the brightest period of 
Rome was that illumined by her 
Tullys and her Maros! ‘The same 
Sapte apply to our own country. 

o the present Legislature may we 
look with the expectation that they will 
exalt and preserve our national charac- 
ter, by cherishing and supporting what- 
ever tends to dignify and improve the 
public mind. 

For a great part of the last century, 
the almost uninterrupted continuance 
of wars has operated to turn the at- 
tention of governinent from patronizing 
learning and the arts, to extending and 
confirming the national power. Among 
the great, patronage has been oftener 
sought for, than found; and literature 
thus neglected hy the affluent, has 
wandered into the bye-ways of trade 
and commerce. We lave seen the 
children of genius and the votaries of 
the arts suffering every privation, en- 
during every woe, even to the last 
calamity, unassisted by the clisrity of 
the rich, unalleviatcd by the consola- 
tions of regard. The stories of Savage, 
Chatterton and Boyce cannot soon be 
forgotten. Their experience was their 
only legacy to the world, and it speaks 
this important lesson to the inheritors 
ef their genius, 











Frange puer calamos, et inanes desere Musas 
Et pecius glanies, rubicundaque eollige cor- 
ni. [berm : 
Duc ad mulcta greges, et lac venale per ur 
quid enim tibi fistula reddit ? 

But let us hope that tire remembrance 
of these things is all that remains to us, 
and that the eauses which muihtated 
against the progress of literature, will 
successively disappear. Even now the 
l.terary reputation of our country Is 
little injured by acomparison with that 
of any existing nation, and it rests solely 
with 6urselves to elevate it ‘ above 
all Greek, ahove all Roman fame.” 

At the present moment, when the 
hope of universal peace is brightening 
the general prospect, and giving new 
vigour to exertion, learning and science 
are justified in looking to Parliament 
for protection and suppert. Their clarm 
deserves attention from intrinsic Im< 
portance, and it is the stronger for 
having been so long withheld. 

I should have been tempted to enter 
into a more minute investigation of this 
interesting subject, did I not expect 
that it would be fully and critically 
handled by Mr. Britton, in his forthe 
coming * Rights of Literature,’ which 
I have seen announced. 


London, Jan. 16.1814. W.G.G. 











PIESCRIPTION of EDINBURGH, by an 
ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

IF the following loose extracts from 
the letters written by an English tra- 
veller during a fate residence of a few 
months at Edinburgh be suited to the 
purposes of yonr projected miscellany, 
they are quite at your service. 

I am, &c. 
Jan. 15, 1814. x 


Three days spent in perambulatine 
the capital of Scotland have sufficed to 
make me well acquainted with its prin- 
cipal features, and I now prepare to dee 
scribe to you the impression whieh its 
appearance has produced upon me. 

In the New Town, every thing is on 
@ great scate, and I have seen no place 
of which the general effect is so grand 
and Imposing. Its editices of white. 
stone; Its long strait streets, built with 
perfect regularity, intersecting each 
other at right angles, terminated by 
Spacious squares, and marked by a few 
public edifices, ail of modern date, and 
placed with exact symmetry, instantly 
call up a recollection of the new parts 
ef Bath, and the comparison thus sug- | 
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gested has, for the northern metropo- 
lis, circumstances both of advantage 
ond disadvantage. In c ¢ertain ma- 
jesty of air she ‘undoubtedly excels lier 
rival; but in vain should we require of 
her the elegance, the exquisite finish, 
the architectural decorations, which 
distinguish the places, the pars ides, the 
beauti‘ul crescents, of the Knglish city. 
The style of building is undiv ersified by 
ornament; the general want of parapet 
walls, by ‘diss overing the whole slope 
of the roofs, gives an air of meanness 
to the best houses of New Edinburgh, 
and the open doors, trequent even in 
the principal streets, which expose to 
view the dirty public stairs of the 
houses tenanted by more than one 
family, perpetually offend by the incon- 
gruity which they indicate between the 
stately appearance of the mansion and 
the humble condition of its inmates. 
But it is impossible not to forget these 
and other details, which sometimes 
suggest the idea of a kind of pretending 
poverty, in surprise at the singular site 
of this fine town, and admiration of 
the grand features of the surrounding 
scenery. To the north, the eye wan- 
ders over fields speckled with white 
buildings sloping down to the noble 
estuary of the Forth, beyond which 
rises the green coast of Fifeshire, 
crowned by blue mountains skirting the 
horizon. On the southern side of the 
New Town, a street, or rather row, of 
regular and lofty buildings, more than 
amile mn length, gives to the view, in 
front, the North Loch, a narrow tract 
of low and marshy ground, which lies 
anu irreclaimable waste in the midst of 
population and improvement; on the 
west of t] MS, a precipitous rock, crown- 
ed with the castle; more to the west, 
and more distant, the Pentland Hills; 
on the east, the bare and cragey Cal- 
ton fill, on which the monument of 
Nelson rises alone, and between that 
eminence and the Castle rock, the 
many storied houses of the Old ‘Fown 
cresting the summit, and propped 
against the steep rock, Crossing this 
morass, either by the earth mound, or 
by the bridge which serves to connect 
the two parts of the Cliy, the most 
striking contrast is presented that ima- 
gin: ition can picture, 

From the splendour and resularity 
of the New Town, with its spacious 
and cheerful st: ‘cets, its well- .construct- 
ed houses, and its air of English neat- 
hess and convenience, I find myself 


Fansported into the heart of an an- 
Naw Moxiauty Mae.—Ne. i. Vor. I. WW 
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cient and gloomy-looking city, where 
all seems dirty, decaying, out of favour 
and fashion, and which strongly resem- 
bles the deseriptions given by travel- 
lers of the old towns of France. The 
remains of a high wall, by which the 
place was formeriy encompassed, and 
the narrowness of the ridge of ground 
lying under the protection of. the 
castie, excuse to me, as I pass with 
eaver curiosity into the long and 
striking Uigh-street, the inconvenient, 
though majestic loftiness, of its tower- 
like houses, the narrowness of its foots 
path, aud the closeness of the steep 
alleys on either hand, inaccessible to 
carriages, and almost impervious to 
the light of day. A thousand histori¢ 
recollections scem to awake around me 
—I recall the day 

6 When high Dunedin 

Saw linces gleam and falchions redden, 

And startled burghers fled afar 

The furies of the border war. 


I behold that ancient cathedral which 
the frugal piety of the presbytcrian 
establishment has partitioned into four 
separate places of worship. I contem- 
plate those halls of justice, once occu- 
pied by the legislative assembly of an 
independent kingdom, and still bearing 
the name, the empty name, of the Par- 
liament House. ‘he remains are next 
pointed out to me of that open g: aller 
whence John Knox, in the face of the 
collected people, dared to reproach his 
queen with tyranny and idolatry. I 
pass on, I reach the now tenantless 
and mouldering palace of Holyrood; 
visit the chapel where that unhappy 
Mary was wont to kneel at mass-—it 
lies in ruins. T penetrate into her 
Most private apartments—this was her 
chamber, in that bed she slept—she 
sat for this beautiful miniature while 
yet inher glory, innocent, and still 
sovereion. But 1 am bidden to ob- 
serve those dark and narrow stairs—up 
them, it seems, Darnley and his conte- 
derates rushed in pursuit of Rizzio 3 in 
this closet they found him seated at 
supper with the queen—they dragged 
him into this anti-chamber—here he 
received the stabs ofall their dagyers— 
and, if you will believe it, those red 
stains upon the floor Enough, 
I cry, of such horrors; I shudder at the 
gloom of these old towers. But I am 
conducted to a suite of more elegant 
apartments, added by the second 
Charles. And what does tradition re- 
collect ofthem? The Seventh ill-star- 
ed James of Scotland once kept court 
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iu them as his brother’s viceroy. The 
last Stuart who tenante d, and for a few 
weeks only , the pi alace of lis ancestors, 

was that unfortunate cheval cr, still 
named in Scotland with a tone of se- 
cret pity. It last gave shelter to the 
exiled Bourbons. They have left be- 
hind them a few — — repre- 
sents Madame elizabeth re bly attired 
as sister o1 tie sg ot brance—anotber 
shews her in her prison dress, a meek 
and spotless victl m ! 

Such places, such objects, speak vo- 
luimes to tue thour hi ful mad. ! cast a 
lhugermyg look as [ retire npon the deso- 
late abode of princes, and gazing witha 
kind of reverence at grey walls, on 
which the eye of fancy sees written 
the vicissitudes of the ages that they 
have outlasted, I ask myself whether I 
would forego the view cf this old * ro- 
mantic town,’ rude and grotesque, 
diszusting even as it appears to modern 
delicacy, for all the tame and monoto- 
nous grandeur of streets and squares, 
laid out by the line and rule, where 
every thing is indeed creditable, hand- 
some, laudable, hut nothing venerable, 
nothing touching, nothing nationally 
characteristic, 

The Old town and the New may be 
said to furnish between them the his- 
torv of their country. The former 
stands the now nevlected capital of a 
wor, a frugal, and ‘unpolished, but war- 
like and independent kingdom—the 
latter rises like the flourishing chief 
town of a great, luxurious, and ambi- 
tious province, 

Accept, my friend, this superficial 
view of a great city, as all that my ob- 
servation vet allows me to offer you. On 
the manners of its inhabitants, the 
state of society, &c. I will transmit 
to you my remarks im proportion as 
personal experience shall entitle me to 
form them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tor the New Monthly Magazine. 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF RISING 
tN THE WORLD. 

By G. WALTON, ESQ. 
ernewn lORY REMARKS. 
EVERY individual of the human race 
has some hie ‘ctot h hope 1) the outset 
of lite which he desires to attain: 
treatise theretore ox the 
calculated to promote a 
course of action, 


a 
theory best 

successful 
cannot but be re- 
celved as a benefit conferred on mane 
kind. It is a work of this. nature that 
the writer respectfully submits to the 





world. Having largely experienced the 
inconvenience of those principles which 
have so long been the maxiuns of edu- 
cation, in this country, he has under- 
taken to develope others better c alcue 
jated to promote the aim and purpose 
of all education. He has chosen tor 
his model the celebrated -essay of that 
iliustrious Florentine, whom statesmen 
have never ceased to calumaiate tor 
disclosing the secrets of thei craft. 
The fate of Machiavelli's fame ought 
perh: aps to repress his intrepidity. but 
recollecting that the great Frederick of 
Prussia, who severely stigmatized the 
rules laid dow nin“ the Prinée, ‘owed all 
his success to a skilful application of 
those very rules, he flatters himself 
that the truth aad obvious uulity of 
this work, will be similarly demon- 
strated by the sinister strictures of 
those who are best ac quainted with the 


profitable practice of its principles. 


Considering how much mankind are 
interested in the subject, it is surpris= 
ing that there is not a treatise on the 
theory of success in hie to be found in 
any language, although the attention 
paid to works relative to success in the 
arts and sciences, may be regarded as 
symptomatic of _ universal want of 
an elementary ay of this nature. 
Much has eg sin on the utility 
aud nobleness of virtue, but the aim 
of it all is to, induce mankind to acquire 
a qualification which is only useful in 
distress, Virtue is seldom required in 
prosperous Circumstances; the princi- 
ples theretore, which ensure a success~ 
ful career in the world must have some 
other foundation than virtue. Histori- 
ans often describe men, that have been 
eminently triamphant, lamenting in mis- 
fortune their former neglect of those 
duties, which give rise to recollections 
that sweeten the bitterness of adver- 
sity. But this only serves to show that 
the practice of virtue is uscful to the 
unfortunate aloue, and to demonstrate, 
thatif we can remove cur liability to 
misfortune, wes call obviate the neces- 
sity of continuing the practice of any 
virtue, A studious adhe rence to the 
prince iples developed in the subsequent 
pares is cal@ulated to promote this de- 
sirable end, 

Of the Original Sin of tie existing 
System of Education. 

In the many recorded examples of 
human greatness, we raicly find that 
either wealth, power, or place, have 
ever been attained without an early 
and wanful estrication ef the feelings 
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from those predilections which parents 
in their faint-heartedness endeavour to 
sive to the minds of their children. 

* ‘The peculiar disposition of the parent 
is instinctively formed by tenderness 
aud love. The operation of these emi- 
nent qualities produces anxiety and 
earefulness. It is therefore natural that 
the parent should endeavour to fortity 
the mind of the child against evil rather 
than to animate him with the desire of 
seeking danger; the.ce the maxims 
inculcated by parental iffeetion are un- 
guestionably not ca'e fated to enable 
children to reach t! eminenees of 
fortunewhich parents, -.citheless, ex- 
pect to see them attaiu. How indeed 
is the common system of early instruc- 
tion adapted to promote our advance- 
ment in the world? Our childhood is 
spent among the fondling embraces of 
women, who are const:tutionally of a 
frame of mind which however wucli it 
may contribute to secure promouon in 
another world is rarely of any use in 
this. We are chastised for every de- 
viation from the frank rectitude of 
speech, although the first observation 
that we make is that the frankness of 
integrity is very little practised in the 
world. 

From the nursery the boy isconsigned 
to the tuition either of some very sim- 
ple person, full of the romance of an- 
cient magnanimity, or te some disap- 
pointed man of genius who having found 
the inefficiency of talents and honesty 
in every attempt to overcome the bar- 
riers which exclude poverty from dis- 
tinction, sits down to fret away the dull 
remainder of life in the vexatious elbow- 
chair of a village school. From the 
tutelage of the former the adolescent is 
commonly transmitted to the cloisters 
of acollege where every thing practical 
in the world is carefully forbidden by 
statutes founded on obsolete customs, 
and from the irritable despotism of the 
latter, he is sent to fight his way in the 
great warfare of business, with no other 
qualitication than the elastic health and 
energy of youthful hope. Need we 
then wonder at the numerous failures 
which happen to the candidates fur suc- 
cess? What gratitude must be due to 
that man who from the store of his own 
observations furnishes a code of rules 
calculated to obviate the-consequences 
of that kind of instruction with which 
the parent and priest trammel the juve- 
nile mind? 

On the cnorce of CHARACTER. 
IT is a vulgar opinion that some men 


are not qualified by nature to make their 


way in the world; and the indiscretion 
of many young persons of ardent minds 
sanctions this doctrine. ‘Fhe truth 
however is, that all men, whatever may 
be their peculiarities, are equally fitted 
for attaining success, if they will ex- 
ercise their natural sagacity, and make 
choice of that cast of character in which 
they are best qualified to succeed. Al- 
most all the failures of the candidates 
tor fortune are owing to the adventurers 
assuuung characters at variance with 
their innate endowments. ‘ian may 
modify his originality, to throw it off is 
impossible, and to copy the peculiari- 
ties of others makes a caricature. 

Some are sent into the world with 
personal deformities, or have the mis- 
fortune in early life to meet with acci- 
dents which maim their appearance. 
Placed in the course, behind the start- 
ing-postythey are supposed to be under 
the necessity of making a certain extra- 
ordinary degree of exertion before they 
can reach even that point from which 
the generality of mankind commence 
their career, Nothing 1s more fallaci- 
ous than this opinion. Men, apparently 
so unhappily defective, are purposely 
formed for managing those affairs which 
require dexterity of -insinuation and 
address. Their disadvantages are so 
obvious that the rest of the world par- 
dons them for acquiring mental supe- 
riority. The obligation which nature 
imposes upon them to overcome those 
desires which men of a different appeaf- 
ance are invited to indulge, should direct 
them to procure advancement by ren- 
dering themselves subservient to others, 
in matters in which they cannot reason- 
ably expect to be gratified themselves, 
The deformed ought always tu bear in 
mind that the chief eunuch of the se- 
raglio often rules the sultan. 

There is another class of men who 
are made with such a coarse unpliabi- 
lity, both of body and mind, that sua- 
vity of manners would as ill become 
their native arrogance of disposition as 
the elegancies of dress their clumsy and 
disproportioned limbs, Nature des- 
tines persons of this description for the 
performance of those sturdy parts in 
life, in which it is customary to brag of 
henesty and independence tll suspicion 
shrinks and penetration stands pers 
plexed. 

Jn the prosecution of advancement 
in the world, the prudent man well 
knows how to regulate his conduct ac 
cording to the circumstances in which 
he finds himself placed. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANCIEKT FURNITURE. 
T the Lditor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
sin, 

The following account of part of the 
furniture and valuables belonging to 
tie Black Friary at Winchester, which 
were valued for sale in the reign of 
Henry VILL, may perhaps be accept- 
able tosome of your antiquarian readers. 
A payre of Orsans 6 ew 6 + ew) (8S OO 
An altare (cloth) of nedylworke . 10 O 
8 featherbeds, with 2 bolsters, 2 

pytiows, and 1 pyllow bere and 1 


blankett . e . ° . ° ° e 16 8 
6 payreotscheytts . . . « »« 3 O 
6 coverietts ai 2£ xm &€ a2 oe Sf 1 6 
1 flocke bed anda mattrass. . . 2 4 
3 table clothys, 1 towell, 11 tabylls, 

5 chearys, 2 joynt-stools, 1 cup- 

burd, and | oyster-borde, 3 formys, 

along cheyar . . 6 « « « 7 O 
A chafyngdysche . . . «+ © » O 6 
A possenet . > °° © © «© «© ge a «@ 
A pan and Retell . «6 6 sé 1 Oo 
D platters, 3 poltyngers, 1 sauser, 

and 3 dysshys . . -. . . « 6 8 
Acolender, 2candlestycks,andasale 1 1 


2 dryppyng pac, afrying pan, and a 

grydyromn . + «© 6 © © © © 2 
$ brochys (spits) . e« « . . 
$S brass potts . . . . 2 « -» 
A bason andewer of laten . . 
3 cobyrons (dogirons) . . . 
A yeryn and hangells to hange on 

a a ee a ee 
@handyryns. . «© « « « 


me OW 
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HOSPITALITY of CHARLES I. 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

AMONG some very old papers which 
lately tell into my hands, was the follow- 
ing account of the splendid and hospit- 
able table kept by the unfortunate 
monarch Charles the First, at the be- 
ginning of his reign; and as it affords 
& trait of magnificence in his character, 
hitherto unnoticed, [ believe, by an 
of our historians, you will perhaps 
deem it worthy a place in your mis- 
cellany. 

ANTIQUARIUS, 

“There were dayly in his court 
eighty-six tables, well furnished each 
meal, whereof the king’s table had 
twenty-eignt dishes; the queen’s twenty- 
four; four other tables, sixteen dishes 
each; three other, ten dishes each: 
twelve other had seven dishes each : 
seventeen other tables had each of them 
five dishes; three other had four each: 
thirty-two other tables had each three 
@ishes; and thirteen other had each two 


dishes; in all about five hundred dishes 
each meal, with bread, beer, wine, and 
all other things necessary, All which 
was provided most by the several pur- 
veyors who, by commission, legally and 
regularly authorized, did reccive those 
provisions at a moderate price, suchas 
had been formerly agreed upon in the 
several counties of England, which price 
(Ly reason of the value of money much 
altered) was become low, yet a very 
tncunsiderable burthen to the kingdom 
in general, but thereby was greatly sup- 
ported the dignity royal in the eyes of 
strangers as well as subjects. The Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry, according to 
the king’s cxainple, were excited to 
keep a proporuonable hospitality in 
their several country mansions, the 
husbandmen encouraged to breed cattel, 
all tradesmen to a cheartul industry : 
and there was then a free circulation of 
monies throughout the whole body of 
the kingdom ‘There was spent yearly 
in the khing’s house of gross meat fitteen 
hundred oxea, seven thousand sheep, 
twelve hundred veals, three hundred 
porkers, four hundred starks, or young 
beefs,six thousand eight hundred lambs, 
three hundred flitches of bacon, and 
twenty six hams; also one hundred and 
forty dozen of geese, two hundred and 
fifty dozen of capons, four hundred and 
seventy dozen of hens, seven hundred 
and fifty dozen of pullets, one thousand 
four hundred and seventy dozen of 
chickens: for bread three thousand six 
hundred bushels of wheat; and for drink 
six hundred tun of wine, and one thoue 
sand seven hundred tun of beer: mores 
over of butter forty-six thousand six 
hundred and forty pounds, together with 
fish and fowl, venison, fruit and spice 
proporuonably. This prodigious plenty 
in the king’s court, caused foreigners to 
put a higher value upon the king, and 
caused the natives, whe were there free- 
ly welcome, to increase their affection 
to the king ; it being found as necessary 
for the king of England this way to en- 
dear the English, who ever delighted in 
feasting, as for the Italian princes by 
fights and snews to endear their subjects, 
who as much delighted therein. There- 
fore by speciall order of the king’s house, 
some of his majesty’s servants, men of 
quality, went dayly to Westminster 
Hail in term time, between eleven and 
twelve of the clock, to invite gentle- 
men to eat of the king’s acates or vi- 
ands, and in parliameit ime to invite 
the parliament men theretg.” 
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For the New Monthly Magazine. 

THE INVESTIGATOR.—No. I. 
Nihil sentire melius est quam tam prava 

sentire-—CICERO. 

WHAT the ancient mathematician 
gaid of his favourite science, that by 
its powerful princtples, if properly ap- 
plied, he could move the earth out of 
its orbit, may be affirmed without hy- 
perbole of the moral influence of the 
press, Its ‘orce excecds calculation, 
and the effects produced by its opera- 
tion are infinitely diversified Hereby 
the path of knowledge is rendered easy ; 
and the wisdom of ages becomes faint- 
liar toordinary understandings, without 
the pains and perplexity of laborious 
inquiry. The lessons of truth are com- 
prehended by those upon whom the 
pride of philosophy would have smiled 
with contempt; and genius, kindling at 
the communication of intellectual en- 
ergy, bursts forth amid every disadvan- 
tage to astonish and delight mankind. 
Remote nations are brought into a fe- 
miliar connexion by literary intercourse, 
a bond of union which political pre- 
judice cannot prevent, nor the violence 
of war effectually destroy. The re- 
sults of diligent investigation are quick- 
ly conveyed to distaut shores; and the 
discoveries made in one country are 
ainply repaid by the practical applica- 
tion of them in another. Thus the va- 
rious branches of the great human fa- 
mily are made acquainted with their 
mutual relation, the laws by which they 
are governed, the history of their re- 
spective states, aid those principles 
advance the general good by facilitating 
the means of individual improvement. 
The blessing of revelation is made 
known to multitudes who would other- 
wise have remained in ignorance of their 
privileges as rational creatures,and been 
but imperfectly informed in those du- 
ties which they owe to euch other. By 
the medium of the press tyranny has 
been checked in its ambitious encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of mankind, 
while the boundaries of social distine- 
tion have been so clearly defined as to 
become familiar to the simplest capa- 
eity. With these inducements to vir- 
tue and restraints upon vice, it is im- 
possible that public manners should 
continue unaffected ; and, in fact, we 
find that in proportion as the knowledge 
of letters is extended and duly encou- 
raged, the morals of a people may be 
felt in their dealings and perceived in 
their deportment. Even their very ar- 
yengements are rendered more agrees 


- 


able by the commanding influence of a 
free press, which lays open the folly of 
a vicious taste and castigates promptly 
the effrontery of unpudence; makes the 
weak ashamed of their credulity and 
quickens the indolent to a proper ex- 
ercise of their faculties. To beguile 
the cares of life, the stores of literary 
entertainment are as ample as they are 
potent; and if thev do not essentially 
add to the stock of human wisdom, or 
contribute materially to the means of 
happiness, they serve at least to relieve 
the mind from the acuteness of suffering, 
and to fill up innocently the hour of 
tedious vacancy. But extensive and 
multifarious as these benefits may be, 
they are mixed with numerous abuses, 
which under the imposing pretence of 
free enquiry and liberality lieutenie. 
deceive men into a false opinion of their 
powers, and a perverted view of their ob- 
ligations. [lence tue facilities of learning 
have been weakened by the crudities of 
pedantry; and the truths of religion have 
been obscured by the extravagancies 
of fanaticism. The sources of literary 
pleasure are continually poisoned by 
descriptions which inflame the passions, 
and seatunents which corrupt the heart, 
In science, dogmatism intrudes itself 
upon the understanding, instead of 
presenting to the judgment the legiti- 
mate fruits of patieat industry and 
matured experience. As the iamber 
of readers is increased, and_ curiosity 
becomes awakened, the simplicity of 
truth is lost in the rage for novelty, and 
frivolous productions are incessantly 
poured forth upon the public to gratify 
an appetite which itself is calculated 
to enlarge the mind, and to invigorate 
its powers, but in the manner in which 
it is pampered it often proves a curse 
instead of a blessing. Many ages before 
the ait of multiplying the copies of 
books became a mechanical business, 
the royal moralist observed, that “in 
much wisdom is inuch grief, and that 
he who increaseth knowledge increas~ 
eth sorrow ;” by which he certainly dixd 
not meaa to disparage the labours of 
the studious, or wish to throw a damp 
on the spirit of inquiry. Tins aphorisms 
is the reflection of a man who ingenu-* 
ously sums up the advantages and dis-: 
advantages of human learning; of one 
who takes an bonest account of his own 
stock of intellectual acquirements, and 
makes a faithful re;ort of the use te 
which they have been applied. What 
the wisest of the ancients candidly 
confessed, the most intelligent among 
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the moderns must be com elled to 
avow, ifhe forms the same inpartial 
estiniate of the errors into wi ich be has 
fallen, and accurately weighs them 
avainst the virtues he has attained, and 
the duties he has pert rmed. ‘Lhe et- 
fects of knowledge on the mind and 
the conduct are the grounds of com- 
plant to the is: ired sage, who felt as 
every man will tec! that considers what 
little proportion of his time has been 
pre fit: hive ein pl ved, comp red with 
the quantity w hich has e:ther run to 
waste, or been perverted to evil. That 
an insatiable thirst of ‘Luowledge should 
prove Vexations seems to be a position 
bordering upon paredox, and which 
can only be solved by the serious ob- 
servations of those who have teit the 
passion, but who, it isto be feared, will 
rather be dis, osed to dwell upon the 
pleasure they have enjoyed, and the 
purposes they have desizned, than to 
make a ftree declarat on of the disap- 
poimunents they have experienced, the 
mistakes the V have made and the tu Nhs ics 
they have cominitted. But the truth 
is, that practical wisdom is rather 
sought in books than in the head, and 
men are moe eager to. learn what 
has been written apon subjects of the 
deepest hnportance, than to enter into 
a close aid repeated examimation of 
their own thoughts, The m: jority are 
contes.ced with tal ing up their op! nlons 
from others, and tinding it easier to 
read than to meditate, they are satished 
with storing the memory mst ad of 
exercising the judgment, It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered, that while 
the race for reading prevails, men 
should be im gencral more presumptu- 
ous than mtellivent, inquisitive than sa- 
gacious; neither is itat all surprising, 
that the vain and the scepucal should 
uvall themselves of this love of novelty 
to obtrude upon the world ideal SyS- 
tems and dangerous dogmas. Whether 
the aze in which we live is superior to 
those which have long since passed, in 
the moral improvement of its literary 
advantage Ss, Is a subject that must be 
reserved tor future investigation ; but 
thus much is certain, that as noth ng 
tends more effectually to corrupt the 
beart than the perversion of the unde r= 
stand ng, a state Of virtuous ignorance 
is precerable to superficial information, 
and sin plictty of manners 1s more con- 
ducive to public vood than the mere 
ambition of learning and the luxury of 
relinement. 


On ANACIIRONISMS U2 PAINTING. 

Te the Editor of the New Monthly Magazene, 
SiR, 

SIR ‘Lhomas Brown im his learned 
and elaborate work, intituled, * Pseu- 
dodoxia Upidemica, or Enquiries ‘into 
ot ar Errors,” has several chapters 

n* thivgs questionable as they are com- 
aaeae described in pictures.” Among 
other absurdities noted by this ingemous 
writer, Is the represe utation of St. Je- 
rome with a clock standing by his side, 
when it is well known that time- pieces 
of this kind are comparatively of mo- 
dera invention. But it is surprising 
that so ucute an observer and intelli- 
gent a writer as Browne should have 
passed over in silence many other ana-~ 
chronisms, equally gross, which have 
been conmitted by painters of great 
eminence. Permit me, therefore, to 
mention a few of these just as they 
occur to my present recollection. Ru- 
bens in an exquisite representation of 
the death of Abel has drawn a shép- 
herd’s dog lying by the side of the 


corpse, with a collar about the neck of 


the animal bearing the name of the 
owner. Old Breughel in bis picture of 
the * Adoration of our Saviour by the 
Eastern Magi,” which was in the Hough- 
ton collection, and 1s now in the pos- 
session of the Emperor of Russia, has 
exhibited the figure of an Indian king 
clad in a white robe, with boots and 
spurs, and bringing in his hand as an 
offering to the ble ssed infant, the model 
of a modern ship! Even Rafiaelie was 
sometimes guilty of violating the truth 
of history, partic cularly when he drew St. 

Jerome in the dress of a cardinal, an 
order which was not instituted till many 
centuries after the death ot that learned 
father. Ribera has a picture of Christ 
dis; uting with the ductors, in which one 
of the elders is reading a printed book, 

and another is inspecting a cited pas- 
sage with great care througha spectacle 
class, Dominichino in his picture of 
David playing on the harp, has placed 
before the royal prophet an angel hold- 
ing a large clas sped volume which is not 
only contrary to historic verity but in- 
jurious to the character of the psaliist 
as an inspired person. Poussin in his 
representation of the Deluge has most 
preposterously introduced some boats 
into that awful scene when he ought to 
have known that naval architecture was, 
at that time, wholly confined to the sin- 
gle vessel constructed by the patriarch, 
who received his information from 
above, Bartolomeo has rendered 
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On the Principles of the Fine Arts. 


picture of the Holy Family ludicrous, 
by obtruding upon the eyea village ale- 
house with the sign hung over the door 3 
and Rembrandt’s piece of the good 
Samaritan, though not quite so ab surd, 
is out of all character by making the 
inn, attendants, and animals, Flemish 
instead of Syrian, there being not one 
oriental figure in the whole groupe, a! d 
he is described more like a magistrate 
than atraveller. Breaches olaniime, 
however, are so common that particular 
instances are unnecessary, though I 
caunot close this article without re- 
marking upon the unaccountable mis- 
take of an artist of our own day, who 
has drawn a celebrated tragedian in the 
character of Richard: the ‘Third with a 
star on his breast, though that ornament 
was not so worn by any sovereign be- 
fore the reign ot Charles the first. The 
George or the distinction of the order 
of the garter was till that period hung 
suspended from the neck. The Dutch 
painters of history sometimes fall into 
very whimsical errors, of which an odd 
mstance is related by Bishop burnet, 
who saw in the great church at Haerleim 
a picture of Abrahain offer: ng his son 
Isaac. Instead of the sacrificial knife 
the father of the faithful was represent- 
ed with a pistol in hts hand about to 
shoot his son through the head, when a 
little cherub interposed with a copious 
stream upon the priming of the piece 
and thus saved the life of th @ victim. 
Un the bishep’ s describing this masterly 
production to king Wilham, his Majesty 
siusced it to be removed, 
lam, We. 
ARISTARCHUS. 
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On the pr INCIPLES of the PINT ART 
TLR Cavahere di Ferro, § 
rie ACE deiia del 


Tiapan, inthe year 1808, p srinted, tor 


a 
C1 ccutation amone lis frie nds, four dis- 
? 
courses on the Pine Arts, delivered by 
» ,e z Fee: re AT. + st. 
hisseift to the a CMAs. avr. Ueail, 


Wine re CE EVES faco wtranstated, wihue 
Ve odes af Athens,o né af the discs urses, 
and da: ‘onarind itan tus recent pubhi- 
cation of “ Leliers from the Levant.” 
Lie says, ‘the work is curious on se. 
count of the display of reading vineh 
it exhibits 3 vgs a; the details were too 


Ibinnte Lae nv tasie, l endeavour ‘ed fo 


extract the marrow of those passages in 
®lich the author has induleed ia didac- 
tic observations.” He also adds that 


Be uus ugie and there interwoven his 





resident pen 
Tier, rrniyner fo of 
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own ideas on the subject, so that the 
di:course, as published in the work re- 
ferred to, is insome degree an original 
essay. The general and philosophical 
nature of the principles which it deve- 
lopes has attracted a considerable de- 
yree of attention, on this account we 
have been induced to re-publish it in 
our miscellany, as we are enabled to 
promise a translatien of the other three 
discourses executed with the same 
liberty. 
Discourse I. 

The Fine Arts are the study and de- 
light of all polished nations, They dis- 
arm the spirit of man of its natural 
ferocity, and tley elevate the mind 
while they soften the heart. Ignorance 
is but another name for barbarity, and 
the want of knowledge sharpens the 
appetite of violence. It was indeed a 
strauge paradox of Rousseau, to matin- 
tain that mankind were happ’ er when 
they resembled wild beasts than with 
all the enjoyinents of civilized life ; and 
that the cultivation of their intellectual 
faculties had tended to degrade their 
virtues. There can be no virtue but 
whay Is founded on & comprehensive 
estimate of the efiects of human ac- 
tions; and an animal under the gue 
dance of instinct cannot form any such 
estimate. 

The chief object of science is the 
discovery of truth, and of art the dee 
velopement of beauty. In the former 
we trust to reason, and in the latter to 
imagination. Bat judgment and fancy 
are of mutual .a in both stu- 

dies. Sei nee cledrs the obstructions 
which uupede the progress of art, and 


sistance 


art adorns and smooths the path of 
science. No discovery ts made with- 
out some pievious eeniectural edort of 
the amid, soine exertion ct the imagie 
nation; nor is any beauty untolded 
where there has not heen some pre- 
consideration of probable ¢ fects, some 
exertion uene’ pensoniug faculties. 

As the human ming is pleased with 
the contem: lation of what is true, and 
dehebted with the appearance OF wit 
is besuiiful, ttimav te assumed that 
the uitivetion of se; ¢ d the iba 
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eravement ofart, Gticinate la our lave 
of pleasure. | t 
objects of the two p 

s and wé think, 
sclentine st usciul, ard the pro- 
ductions of art only Orn cotal, that 
there is sani ething MLPINs ice ily dit feres it 
in their respecti ie natures, But if we 
examine our on ie lings, and ji if ie of 
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science by its influence on ourselves, 
we shall be obliged to confess that, al- 
though less obviously, it 1s, in fact, as 
much recommended to us by the plea- 
sures to which it ministers, as those 
arts that we regard as entirely devoted 
to the excitement of agreeable emo- 
tions. 

Of all the arts, the art of building is 
that which most prominently attracts 
attention. Invented in the country, 
and brought to perfection in the town, 
it owes its origin, like every other hu- 
man contrivance, to necessity. Man, 
naked at bis birth, thrown upon the 
earth, exposed to the cold, the wet, and 
the heat, and to the concussion of other 
bodies, was constrained to seek artifi- 
cial means of protection. The rain 
obliged him to fly for shelter to trees 
and caverns, the only habitations with 
which nature has provided her favour- 
ite; for in the improvable faculties be- 
stowed on his mind, she has furnished 
him with the means of constructing 
abodes suitable to himself and to the 
growth of his wants, as they increase by 
the improvement of his condition. The 
same instinct which led him to ta*e re- 
fuve from the shower, taught him to 
preter those trees of which the branches 
were most thickly interwoven, and, 
wiien they were insuificient, to draw 
the boughs closer over his head. The 
process of reasoning fren this experi- 
ence, to the considerations which led 
hin to form permanent bowers, re- 
quires no illustration, 

Every bypothests framed to account 
for the various styles of architecture, 
ascribes them to the form of the strue- 
tures first raised by the inhabitants of 
the countries in which they respectively 
originated. The ailes of the Gothic 
cathedral, and that rich foliage of carv- 
ing with which its vaults are embower- 
ed, cannot be seen witheut immedi- 
ately suggesting the idea of a grove ; 
and in the structure of the Grecian 
temple, we may trace the characteris- 
tics of an edifice originally formed of 
trees hewn and pruned for the conve- 
nience of transportation; for Greece 
was not a woody country like those 
northern regions which gave birth to 
Gothic architecture. In Keypt. where 
trees are sull more rare than in Greece; 
where, indeed, there is nothing that 
cau be properly compared to Gur idea 
ot a tree, we tind the character of the 
architecture partakn.g of the features 
of what must Lave heen the carly habi- 
mations ofa people negessitated by their 


inarborous climate, to make their pet- 
manent retreats and the sanctuaries 
of their gods in the hollows and ca- 
verns of the earth. The architecture 
which would arise among such a people 
we should expect to be dark, massy, 
and stupendous; and accordingly we 
find in that of Egypt, and of other 
countries which resemble it in local 
circumstances, temples and labyrinths 
that rival in extent and intricacy the 
grottos of nature, and pyramids that 
emulate the everlasting hulls in magni- 
tude and durability. In the more ori- 
ental nations we find the same general 
principle, and in their permanent struc- 
tures a similar resemblance to the fea- 
tures of what were probably the prime- 
val habitations of the natives. In the 
light and pavilion-like appearance of 
the Chinese buildings, we may see the 
hereditary indications of a people that 
formerly resided in tents, and such tem- 
porary abodes as were likely to be con- 
structed by the inhabitants of a coun- 
try abounding in extensive plains, and 
of a climate unfavourable to the growtl: 
of trees, and yet not so hot as tooblige 
the natives to scek shelter in natural 
or artificial excavations. 

The first savage who, in the con- 
struction of his hut, united a degree of 
symmetry with solidity, must be re- 
garded as the inventor of architecture. 
Multiplying improvements upon the 
first result of a combined plan of the 
reason and Imagmation, aiter a series 
of errors and accidents, a code of rules 
came to be established, by which the 
art of huilding has since continued to 
be regulated. The stady of these rules 
furnisies a knowledge of the science of 
architecture. 

Although necessity was the mother 
of architecture, climate dictated the 
choice of the materials employed in the 
construction of buildings, and chance 
directed the fancy of individuals in the 
selection of ornameuts. History, in 
recording that Callimachus of Co- 
rinth was ied to think of forming the 
Corinthian capital by observing the 
beautiful effect of a vase accidentally 
piaced in the midst of a bunch of cel- 
Jerv, has furnished us with a fact which 
proves, although a nataral law governs 
man in choosing the style of architec- 
ture, and climate prescribes to him the 
materials, that the peculiarities of in- 
dividual genius, and not the effect of 
any general principle of taste, deve- 
lopes the beauties of ornament. 

‘Yaste is formed by the eentempla< 
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tion of works of art, and the perfection 
of art consists in exhibiting the greatest 
degree of beauty with the utmost pos- 
sible resémblance to the natural mo- 
dels. Taste, therefore, does not in- 
struct us to prefer, for any géneral rea- 
son, any ohe particular style of archi- 
tecture to another, but only to observe 
aud disapprove of deviations from what 
is natural. 
Every pleasure, after enjoyment, oc- 
rasions a hew want: The slielter and 
rotection obtained from architecture 
incited man to seck enjoymeénts in the 
improvement of the art of building, 
Wheu his corporeal necessities are sup- 
tied, the restlessness of his mind leads 
bin to seek additional pleasures, by 
new modifications of the means Which 
supplied his corporeal necessities. 
In the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, 
architecture is supposed to have first 
attained excellence. At least the best 
authors on the history of the arts agree 
in stating, that the Doric and Tonic 
orders were first perfectly constricted 
there; and it may be questioned if, in 
the lapse of more than twenty centu- 
ries, any improvement has been added 
to the august simplicity of the Doric, 
or to the unaffected elegance of the 
Tonic column. The Corinthian, which 
is of much later invention, though more 
elaborately ornamented than the other 
two, is, by many of the most approved 
taste, deemed inferior to them as an 
order. It retains less of the resem- 
blance of the original narural model. 
{t has more about it that may be re- 
garded as superfluous, and the foliage 
of the capital is obviously a redundan- 
cy placed there for no other purpose 
than the display of skill and expense. 
The Corinthian pillars of the porticos 
of St. Paul’s, in London, are esteemed 
very pure specimens of that order; but 
their appearanee ts less impressive than 
that of the Doric columns, which still 
remain among the ruins of the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens. More than 
two thousand years have elapsed, and 
the remnauts of the Greek architecture 
still afford models, which; never having 
been equalled, seem incapable of being 
further improved. It may indeed be 
Said, that the genius of ancient Greece 
has furnished eternal models of art, as 
well as of literature, to Europe. 

About the time that the Doric was 
raised to perfection in Ionia, the Etrus- 
Cans invented the Tuscan, a similar 
order, but a grosser style; and the 
Romans, after the simple and dignified 
Naw Montuty Mac. No.I. Vor. I. 
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manners of their republic had passed 
away, demonstfated, by the invention 
of the Composite, and their preference 
for that gaudy order, how much the. 
cortuption of their morals had infected 
their taste. pee 

The Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tus- 
can and Composite orders constitute 
what is properly understood by the 
classes of architecture. They are ar- 
ranged with distinct, appropriate, and 
peculiar ornaments; and their propor 
tions are regulated by rules which can- 
not be violated without impairing their 
beauty. This is not the case with any 
other kind of architecture, and hence 
all other modifications of the art of 
building are called styles, in contradis- 
tinction to orders. it is true, that in 
England the Society of Antiquaries, 
‘ind several private amateursof the arts, 
have of late endeavoured to classify 
and illustrate the different styles of ar- 
chitecture in the ancient baronial and 
ecclesiastical edifices of Great Britain, 
but the inquiry has not yet terminated, 
although it has ascertained that the 
Saxon, Norman, and Gothic, or, as the 
latter is now perhaps properly called, 
the English order, have characteristics 
as distinct as those of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian, and codes of general 
rules that may prove to be peculiar to 
éach. 

The human mind has an innate dis 
position to admire order, and to seek 
pleasure by the classification of objects. 
Hence architecture is considered as 
consistitg of three distinct species, ci- 
vil, military, and naval. I may be jus- 
tified in adding a fourth, ecclesiastical, 
for itis impossible to visit any part of 
Europe, without being convinced that 
the buildings consecrated to religious 
rites could not, without radical altera- 
tions, be applied to any other use. The 
cathedral, with its vast ailes, its so- 
lemn vaults, and adjgining cloisters, is 
as obviously constructed for 4 special 
purpose, as the fortress, the ship, or the 
mansion. 

Phelones of Byzantium, about three 
hundred years before the Christian era, 
composed a treatise on the engines of 
wer and military architecture. He is, 
therefore, justly regarded as the father 
of engineers; and the principles which 
he is supposed to have elucidated con- 
tinued to be acted upon till the inven- 
tion of gun-powder. Italy, that has 
for so many ages been unknown 9s a 
military nation, claims for Sanmichela 
of Verona, the glory of having esta 
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blished the principles of the art of mo- 
dern fortifications. Vauban, Pagan, 
Blondel, Scheiter, &c. only modified his 
suggestions and developed his princi- 
ples. History ascribes by a kind of 
courtesy, the honour of inventions and 
discoveries to the persons who first 
make thei public, or bring them into 
use. It is thus that in naval architec- 
ture Usoo, a Pheenician, is considered 
as the father of the art, because he is 
the first On record that navigated a ca- 
noe. But in this the courtesy of history 
goes too tar, for Noah has certainly a 
superior claim, both on account of the 
magnitude and the purpose of his ves- 
sel, 

Although the Greeks excelled all the 
world in the beauty of their works of 
art, they did not furnish any treatise on 
the theory of architecture till after they 
had constructed their finest buildings. 
This was natural. The rules which in- 
struct us to produce beauties in any 
kind of ‘art, must be derived from the 
practice of those who have previously, 
by the instinct of genius, produced cx- 
cellent works. The rules for compos- 
ing a perfect epic poem were derived 
from the practice of Ilomer, as it ap- 
peared in the Iliad. In hike manner, 
the principles of architecture, as a sci- 
ence, are founded on the result, not of 
rules previously delivered, but of expe- 
riments ; hence we ure assured that by 
an adherence to the rules, we shall pro- 
duce the same beautiful effects as the 


result of the experiments from which | 


the rules were deduced. Vitruvius was 
the first author who established the 
principles of ancient architecture; but 
he did not write until the finest speci- 
mens of the art had been long comple- 
ted. He mentions indeed the names of 
many architects, but they were practi- 
eal men—men of cenius who bad erect- 
ed models, and thercby turaished the 
means of viving rules, for the guidance 
of others. 

It is surprising that, although the 
work of Vitravius is admitted by all 
siudents to be deficient, obscure, and 
a!}-arranged, it is still the best of its 
hind, especially in wiut relates to the 
proper and appropriate use of the dif- 
ferent orders. A work embracing the 
Saxon, Norman, and (Gothic styles, in 
addition to the classic orders, and dis- 
criminating the uses to which they are 
respectively adapted, is a desideratum 
in the literature of Europe. In Eng- 
land,a work of thiskind is particularly 
required, for the Enghsh are perhaps 


less than any other people of Europe, 
sensible or even acquainted with the 
proprieties of architecture. In the St. 
Paul’s of London, one of the very finest 
works of the moderns, and admired by 
the English equal to its merits, the ar- 
chitect has employed the gayest orders, 
and in their most ornamented style. 
The sublime magnitude of the building 
diminishes, at the first view, the effect 
of its preposterous gaudiness. It is not 
till alter contemplating it, with relation 
tu its uses, that we perceive how much 
the style of the architecture is at vari- 
ance with the purpose of the fabric. 
Surely, the flauntmy !uxuriance of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders are 
ill placed on a temple dedicated to the 
service of God, and appointed to re- 
ceive the ashes of great and illustrious 
men. The decorum of architeciure 
has been equally disregarded in the con- 
struction of the new Theatre of Covent 
Garden. The portico is undoubtedly a 
beautiful specimen of the Grecian Do- 
ric, and as such would not have dis- 
graced Athens itself; but the august 
simplicity of the Doric is as much out 
of place at the entrance of the play- 
house, as the gaudier elegance of ihe 
Corinthian and Composite is on the 
church. Perhaps, if the theatre were 
entirely devoted to the exhibition of 
tragedies, the grave majesty of its por- 
ticu would not be objectionable. Still, 
however, both the theatre and the ca- 
thedral are fine monuments of the skill 
of their respective architects, but they 
are curicus examples of the want of 
that taste for propriety which is as res 
quisite in the art of building as m the 
compositions of the Muse. It has been 
said of the: English, that they build 
their hospitals like palaces, and their 
pataces like hospitals; it may be added, 
that they also ornament their churches 
lise theatres, and their theatres like 
churches. 

Of ali the fine arts, architecture is 
not only that which is most easily traced 
to its origin im tbe wants of mankind, 
but that on which all the others are de- 
pendent. All the others, when com- 
pared with architecture, are only re« 
preseniative, and contribute only /to 
the gratification of those wants which 
arise irom the experience of pleasure. 
But this primeval art is, in its rudimen-_ 
tal state, almost as necessary to man as 
food, and in its refined, no less essen- 
tial to the improvement of every other. 

- (To be continued. ) 
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The CHELTENHAM BOARDING-HOUSE. 


To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

ALTHOUGH I acknowledge myself 
to be an old man of very venerable age, 
still | entertain a great aversion to that 
prolixity generally and justly ascribed to 
an advanced period of existence; and 
having thus claimed a leaf of the bays 
attached to youth, I shall without fur- 
ther circumlocution and with all that 
frankness which marks my character, 
manners, and habits, at once enter upon 
my subject. 

[ am at this moment associated in a 
boarding-house at Cheltenham, which 
at the present season exhibits but a 
scanty portion of its gay inhabitants ; 
still, however, they are such as mix at 
every other period of the year with the 
most distinguished of the haut ton, and 
if association be permitted, as I believe 
it generally is, to be contagious, they 
may become very useful members of 
the Dramatis Persone to the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

The men and women collected under 
this roof, exhibit to my observant 
ken, a whimsical contradiction of sen- 
timent, manner, persons, habits, and 
opinions; if all were to act together, I 
would not say in concert, they would 
yield so strange a variety of language, 
that the labourers of Babel’s Tower, 
would not attempt a rivalship; I must, 
therefore, present them singly to your 
acquaintance, and for once usurping 
the unenvied office of my friend, Mr. 
King, become upon the present occasion 
le Maitre des Ceremonies. 

Behold, therefore, a small party seat- 
ed round acheerful fire in the first week 
of the new year, ina very commodious, 
respectable, and well-furnished room 
in the vicinity of one of the many tem- 
pies of Hygeia; as being one of the 
oldest members of the community, ra- 
ther than asa respect to my silver hairs, 
I am complimented with, and seem to 
possess undisputed claim to, a large 
elbow chair, said to have been once 
honoured with the reception of royalty, 
on the right hand of our warm and com- 
fortable drawing-room, effectually to 
screen its happy possessor from the in- 
cessant fan of the door of egress and 
access to the motley circle, who com- 
pose, for three-fourths of the year, the 
inhabitants of the house. 

_ Opposite to me was a thin, pale, de- 
licate young woman, of about four and 


twenty, who was wrapped in a large 
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white kerseymere shawl from head to 
foot, which attorded no bad represen- 
tation of a corse in the cearments of the 
grave; her pallid cheeks, and half-closed 
eyes would have favoured the deceit, if 
ever and anon a sort of moaning noise 
between a groan and a complaint had 
not dissolved the charm, and informed 
us that her sufferings from former dissi« 
pation were yet in sufficient force to 
keep her—most cruelly to keep her, by 
increasing illness—from three private 
balls, six dinner parties, and five other 
engagements, which imagination had 
clothed in still more pleasing guise ; in 
short, she detailed a list of grievances 
which she claimed for her own, while 
she assured us, such had seldom fallen 
to the lot of one huinan being; and I, 
in listeving to her series of distresses, 
could not forbear remarking how like 
an ingenious artist she had managed the 
thread, and hke unto spun gold, what 
extent was derived from a small sub- 
stance ! 

~ A very decent well-behaved middle- 
aged woman sat oa my left hand, her 
name Mathews; she was one who said 
not all she thought, reflected more than 
she acted, whose deeply coloured fore- 
finger and thumb displayed an inky 
fringe, that spoke more of the labours 
of the pen than of the needle, which 
formidable appearance caused a gay 
fashionable looking youth, whenever he 
entered the general drawing-room, to 
survey the group with enquiring eye in 


order to avoid a seat near to “ the aue 


thoress,” as he fearfully called her; and 
so fully had apprehension taken posses- 
sion of his mind that ‘he actually per- 
suaded one of the party to exchange 
seats with him at the dinner board, to 
avoid being in such close vicinity with 
“the female genius,” ‘ the learned 
lady.” 

He was, however, at the present 
moment wholly unconscious that the 
dreaded Mrs. Mathews was now actual- 
ly at his elbow, as he sat half asleep 
thie the Bacchanalian vigils of a meet- 
ing of merry souls the preceding even- 
ing, where I was assured the spirit flash- 
ed, in the glass at least, with purest 
excellence. : 

A travelling genius who, it was said, 
supported himself by the dexterity of 
his inventive talents, and lived, in rota- 
tion at all the watering places of fashion- 
able resort, “no one knew how,” was 
in the circle; and lastly, a young tour- 
ist who had more ‘of imagination than 
reality, in his travels at home and 
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abroad, yet was not without powers of 
ingenuity to give plausability to fiction, 
and an interesting garb to reality, but 
like most young writers he was apt to 
mistake the road which would have led 
him to fame. 

These completed the party at that 
hour visible at our Cheitenbam boarding- 
house. This town, as yet but a faint 
shadow of reflected Bath, is struggling 
to stand the trial of a winter season, 
but with only tolerable success. Com- 
plaints of * dull,” * empty,” “ stupid,” 
and “ vapid,” speak a sprit of discon- 
tent, and many are fretiully staying at 
home from a failure of amusement, or 
rather dissipation, abroad ; indeed such 
had been the dearth of all but political 
news, that a servant unclosing the door, 
and laying upon thetable the prospec- 
tis of a New Magazine, had such con- 
siderable eflect as to arouse us from our 
stute of mental lethargy. 

«The authoress,” for this unfortunate 
female most certainly laid claim to that 
alarming distinction, from having al- 
ready appeared before the public tribu- 
nal as the avowed parent of two literary 

productions; * the authoress,” instant- 
iy accepted the homage offered to her 
sex, by my rising from the recumbent 
posture my elbow-chair had courted, 
to approach the table, and as I pre- 
sented the prospectus to her hand, be- 
came animated with delight as she pe- 
rused its contents aloud, and thereby 
kindly gave general information. 

The first syllable uttered arrested the 
half suppressed yawn from the pallid 
lips of the pretty languid invalid as she 
bent forward from her seat, and listened 
with profound attention while the rea- 
der peepee but to my obseryant 
eye her interest gradually relaxed, her 
figure resumed its original position, dis- 
appointinent macank bee i and 
in an under-tone she softly whispered 
in my ear her entire disapprobatian of 
** papers of practical utility being pre- 
ferred to such as were merely specula- 
tive,” as she candidly contessed the 
frivolous and amusing were far more 
desirable to her, than * the useful and 
instructive.” | 

The involuatary smile from me which 
this confession created, drew the obser- 
vation of the party, and as goal breed- 
ing now compelled us to allow them ta 
share the same, my fair companion went 
on toavow her mortification, as she had 
1a imagination already sealized descrip: 
tions of grand galas, new dresses, wons 
ferful dogs, Indian jugglers, improyed 


cosmetics, and all the bagatelles of the 
great world, acknowledging that if this 
had been the plan she would have com- 
menced scribbler herself, and have of- 
fered her services to the new under- 
taking, in that department, whenever 
cough or cold kept her in durance vile,. 
and hateful solitude, the miseries of 
which she would have diverted by the 
presentation of many a curious arecdote 
in high life, and many whimsical defini- 
uns and appropriate sketches from 
* the port-folio of a woman of fashian.” 

She could therein draw a character 
from the St. Jaines’s circle, could de-+ 
lineate a skating hero upon the Serpen- 
tine, delicately hint at a frail wife, ex- 
hibit a rich bachelor not to be caught, 
and twenty unmarried misses to be 
caught at any time, fer the benefit of 
men wanting wives, all to be described 
in different classes, with a full account. 
of their dispositions, propensities, arow- 
ed and real, with expectations of every 
kind and description. 

As the young lady seemed inclined to 
take too much advantage of her sex’s 
gift, volubility, I began to think her 
prosing, and was therefore rejoiced when 
she Wus interrupted by the tourist, who 
professed similarly kind inclinations to= 
wards your novel undertaking, and hav- 
ing always paid much deference to my 
Opinions, he submitted to that ordeal, 
what would be most advisable for his 
debit in this literary undertaking, 

Shall I confess, Mr. Editor, that I 
recommended him to launch forth in the 
track of fancy? to let imagination take 
wing and write something bordering on 
the extraordinary and the marvellous, 
which would take, in defiance of the 
wishes of the lovers of the old school ta 
repress excursive dreams, and revive 
exclusively sober reason and sage pre 
cept? dare I venture this confession? 
and if sa, I will still further dare to re- 
commend him to your patronage, and 
doubt not that you will eventually find 
a little fancy decked by the colour of 
genius, would not prove unpalateable 
food, for where there exists one pro- 
perly well regulated appetite in this so- 
phisticated age, sad to relate, there are 
a thousand epicures and gourmands 
in the world, whose cravings the wttic 
salt will not satisfy, 

The authoress, however, interrupted 
me while delivering similar sentiments 
to the young tourist, by saying she 
could present from the pages of her 
own life much instruction and moral 
benefis integmixed with romance, uns 
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adorned by fiction, unaided by “ fancy,” 
but that she could not afford to give 
them gratis, and ouglit to be well paid 
for living over again the melancholy 
past, and reap a late harvest from ma- 
tured distresses. 

As to the gentleman who lived by his 
wits, he did not promise to contribute 
any thing from his daventive fucultic., 
but, on the contrary, became witty at 
our expense, laughed at the icea of 
« the Boarding-house scribblers,” and 
concluded by offering himseif as the 
substitute for Moliere’s old woman, 

Iu retaliation for this badinuge, the 
young invalid said she would make a 
note of him in * the port-folio of a 
woman of fashion,” and inlist him i all 
the bagatelles of the great world. 

As to myself, as I before said, I am 
an old man, and like you, prefer grave, 
serious discussions, upon useful, moral, 
and practical matter; individually, 
therefore, ‘I greatly approve the liberal 
and judicious plan of your New Maga- 
zine and become a volunteer 11 its 
support. My attempts will, therefore, 
come under the head of good, plain, 
wholesome morality, in the form of 
essays, and I shall always be recognized 
by the signature of ** Old Style,” mean- 
ing it as a double play upon ty gothic 
sentiment, and a record of having com- 
posed my first essay upon this day, be- 
ing the commencement of the year with 
us antediluvians, 

I now, therefore, enclose it for your 
approval, and hope I do not flatter my- 
self too much in the expectation of 
seeing it appear in the first number of 
your promising miscellany, You engage 
to plant valuable seeds in the new soil, 
and I hope much that is prolific will 
spring from them ; you will indeed then 
merit that harvest, which the promoter 
of all works calculated to instruct, im- 
prove, enlighten, and entertain, justly 
merits; and which is the sincere wish 
of your friend, 

Oxp Sryte. 

I was just on the point of dispatching 
this, when I was surprised by a visit in 
my own apartment from the young 
tourist, who, without his usual com- 
pliments of the day, simply bowed, 
as, thrusting some sheets of paper into 
my hand, he added a hope that they 
were not tao late to accompany my own 
ponyetion to town; while, with a smile, 

€ assured me he had actually, and very 
lately, been upon the spot whence he 
ad taken his sketch. 


My own parcel had only received a 
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slight seal to close the edges, the final 
Stamp was not piven; I therefore, un- 
hesitatingly severed the pages, as with 
a silent bow the tourist closed the door, 
On opening the packet, I found it in- 
tituled, “ Imagination, or the Wilds of 
Romance.”—“ A Fragment ;” which he 
had assured me was quite Ossianic, and 
from the air of satisfaction with which 
he quitted the room, I really believe he 
is convinced it breathes the same. es- 
sence in new style; but alas! Mr. Edi- 
tor, we must pardon the fancies of 
young authors, who are too apt to over~ 
rate theirown abilities; stl, as I have 
some opinion of his literary merits, and 
a considerable respect for him as aa 
individual, I hope you will extend the 
hand of encouragement to foster his 
budding efforts. 

~ [ candidly inform you that I have not 
time to read over his MS. myself, and 
therefore cannot answer for its merits, 
I accepted it as a specimen of the fu- 
ture, and he will await your impression 
of its intrinsic value ere he pursues the 
theme, wishing to ascertain from youre 
self whether it be applicable to the na- 
ture of the New Monthly Magazine, 

Cheltenham, 12th Junuary, 1814. 








For the New Monthly Magazine. 
IMAGINATION, or the wILDs of ROMANCE. 
4 FRAGMENT. 


THE hour of twilight had passed 
away, but night’s dcep shade was tem- 
pered by Luna’s imitative day, as the 
traveller guided by interest, curiosity, 
or scientific research, at length had 
gained the sacred spot of monastic 
legend, Lancashire’s venerable abbey 
of Furness. 

Exhausted by the fatigue of universal 
exercise, he threw himself upon a com- 
manding eminence, to take in the fullest 
view the architectural fragment. 

In solemn grandeur it stood embo-. 
somed in a dreary wild, while the still 
and tranquil hour gave field to the 
busy range of thought. Till the brain 
feared to burst the bonds of reason, 
did excursive fancy wander wide in this 
scene of awful gloom; when memory 
acting coercively with imagination would 
have given all the past of feudal splen- 
dour, religious magnificence, luxurious 
pomp, and austere penance, which had 
distinguished this abode of Catholic de~ 
votion. é 

Thought, asif doubtful of the strength 
of reason in such a scene as this, paused 


with the traveller; his bead sunk en 
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his breast, lis eyes heavily rested on the 
ground, and the mind, as the body be- 
came wrapt in the oblivion of sleep. 

The slumber lasted not long, and the 
eves of the traveller again sectiakd to 
meet the sacred relic of } pristine super= 
stition through a long vista of arches. 
A figure clad in feminine garb was seen 
to glide with slow but certain step, as 
the wind checrlessly sighed around her 
form; some withered flowers composed 
a kind of tantastic crown, and they 
divpt unhecded as she maret. ed along. 

Her look was pensive, deep, and de- 
termined, vod she parte d with a scythe 
the night-shade which impeded her 
progress, yet she mowed it not down 
for it was the flower of destruction, and 
it was consecrated to De ca ction ; 

The eastern blast, the direst enemy 
to vegetable life swept the en circling 
scene, and the sighing element of air 
munnured around the spectral foe ; the 
bird of prev who feeds on the offals of 
the soul, the deserted frame of man, 
close pressed the steps of desol latibn ; 
the ominous feathered train were all as- 
sembled there. 

From the shattered remains of the 
building, the ow! shrieked its mournful 
ery; the bat’s heavy wing swept the air 
with leaden sw av, then sunk on the 
grave where within its stone inclosure 
had mouldered away all that it had 
once inurned. 

The traveller rose, the figure of deso- 
lation vanished, and an object, another 
object seemed to arise from air, one 
that man could not paint, that lived, 
vet was not embodied, that the heart 
felt was nig gh, vet was invisible to all 
save that! A voice Spo Ke, it was soft, 

versuasive, resistless, it was that of 
Sain ATION. 

Tavisible, yet ever present, from the 
realins of stig 1 come to scenes 
like these; here hovering over the tombs 
of departed souls I iure them back to 
keep the vigils of my wakeful hours. 

Ye cloistered monks arise and pace 
these lonely ailes, ye mouldering arches 
live yet again in your wonted splendour, 
ye antique busts of sainted holiness 
cast off the bonds of time and give us 
up the past! Ye arches who know per- 
fection even in your fall, whose beauty 
tha t ruthless tvrant too much adored 
to tell, yet shade the souls of those who 
once bowed to the Cross within these 
stl ely walls of monastic rigour. 

Prom each cold and chilly cell let the 
living head be freed ° sound high the 
anthemed notes! they speak of heaven, 


they distance earth! see the long-robed 
train wind round. The low-toned j prayer, 
the soft and gentle sigh that trembles 
in its rise, the heaving, half repining 
bosom, the glow of faith, and the deep 
ec hoing vroan of penitence, all are 
here! 

Sce piety, soft-souled content, and 
conscious right, ambition, tyranny, hy- 
pocrisy, avarice, and bigotry, all mingled 
beneath this massive roof! The pomp 
of earth, all that worldly wealth can 
give, decorate tie scene; the very 
building’s self proclaims the pride of 
man while w ayward man within denies 
its influence and vows its rejection. 

Thesackcloth and the ashes, the type 
of his profession, the twisted cord of 
chastisement, the rough-hewn rosary, 
the bared feet which bleed on the cold, 
harsh, and flinty ground, stand all in 
contrast. But see, yes, mark him well, 
him who with folded arms, with down- 
cast eyes, and face cowled from sight, 
with bended knee and exhausted frame, 
the etlects of rigour and self- inflicted 
penance, sinks upon the cold marble 
which bounds the altar of his God ! 

Youth in his form still lingers, while 
the spirit bowed within its mortal tene- 
ment, yet tenaciously adheres, and 
nought of anguish or of woe can wrest 
it thence, Its sum of years was still to 
tell, for manhood’s prime he scarce had 
reached: on his pale, wan, and wasted 
cheek, the flush of devotion raises a 
hecuc flame; it is from the heart it 
comes, a heart fevered by early misery! 

No lofty step, no wild and maddened 
groan, speak the rebellious mourner of 
a weight of woes; a chastened spirit, 
wretched yet resigned, contrite yet 
self-condemned, appeals with lowly 
reverence to the throne of mercy, and 
gains from grace, in the enthusiasm of 
pious prayer, a temporary oblivion of 
worldly sorrow. Imagination paused, 
and pointed onward toa grave. , 

The traveller approached; the vi- 
sionary scene was past, and desolation 
only by effects was present. The moon- 
beams sat with melancholy brilliance on 
the sighing niglit-shade, the stream 
rustled beneath the ground whereon he 
stood, but still the picture of the 
mourner was pressed to fancy’s breast, 
he bowed his head over the spot which 
Imagination had consecrated. A coffin 
of mossy stone was there* but the body 





* The tourist is no visionary here, Fur- 
ness abbey actually realizes this scenery, 
the unseen water is distinctly heard many 
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lay in opposition to the others, it was bu- 
yied in a contrary direction, and seemed 
a marked spot, Imagination impressed 
the traveller that it was; he rested 
upon it in musing contemplation, and 
the realms of memory seemed to open. 
Enthusiasm did the rest, the wilds of 
romance were traversed, and Imagina- 
tion led the way, but his mind became 
bewildered by the intricacies of the 
path, and strange and incoherent was 
the account of this excursive flight. 
The colder sons of elemental clay 
smiled sceptically at the traveller's tale ; 
the superstitious aged thought the legend 
strangely marvellous, the credulous be- 
lieved and wondered, the breast of fecl- 
ing sighed, yet feared to realize, but all 
called it IMAGINATION. 





& 





For the New Monthly Magazine. 

An account of the MONASTIC LIFRARY 
of TITCHFIELD in HAMPSHIRE, A. D. 
1400, anTERIOR to the INVENTION of 
PRINTING. 

IN the reign of king Henry the eighth, 

Leland, the antiquary, had a royal com- 

mission, authorising him to visit and 

examine the various monastic and pub- 
lic libraries of the kingdom 3; and in his 

Collectanea de Rebus Britannicis, he 

has given an account of what he found 

in several of them. His account has 
been considered to comprehend the 
whole contents of the libraries, but it 
is evident that it can have only com- 
prized an enumeration of such books 
as appeared to him most deserving of 
notice. If other proof were wanting, 
the followirg account of the library of 
the abbey of Titchfield, in the year 

1400, would afford some evidence of 

this. It has been drawn up from a tran- 

script of one of the ancient registers of 
this monastery. 

The library contained -four distinct 
eolumns of books, of which two were 


on the east side, one on the south; and. 


one on the north. Each column had 
eight shelves, marked, on the front of 
each shelf, with a letter, which had 
reierence to a catalogue of its contents. 

The first shelf of the first column con- 
tained chiefly transcripts of the Scrip- 
tures, eight in number. The second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth shelves 





a fathom beneath the umbrageous melan- 
sholy night-shade as it murmurs in its 
dreary course; the selected grave at this 
moment exists ; and the ruin itself is the 
most magnificent, sublime, and beautiful 
relic of ancient grandeur, and feudal pomp ; 
in short, it is the most princely relic of mo- 
“UG power in England, 
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contained expositions of and comment- 
aries upon diferent parts both of the 
Old and New Testament, and several 
tracts relative to the Psalms, 

The first shelf of the sceond division, 
comprized works relating to the Scrip- 
tures, amongst these were, 

A tract De Conflictu inter Philome- 
lam et Bubonem. 

Beda de Spiritualibus proprietatibus 
Dei; and several writings of St. Au- 
gustineé, On tie second shelf were Mo- 
ralia Radulphi Flammecensis super. Le- 
viticum, and two tracts by St. Isidore. 
The third shelf contained, three col- 
lections of Aphorisms, a treatise on the 
seven Capital vices, a treatise by Pope 
Innocent the third, on Contempt of the 
World. Upon the fourth and fitth 
shelves were writings chiefly of St. 
Gregory ; on the sixth shelf, two works 
entitled Speculum Ecclesia, and De 
Sacramentis, and on the seventh and 
eighth shelves, the writ ngs, forty-two in 
number, of St. Augustine, atract by St. 
Chrysostom, and atreatise De cohubitatu 
Fratrum. 

Of the third column of the library, 
the two first shelves contained the lives 
of Saints, Homilies, Sermons, &c. &c. 
Among these were a life of king Edward 
the Confessor, and an account of the 
city of Jerusalem and the adjacent 
parts. The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh shelves comprized chiefly divers 
Treatises on the Canon Law; and the 
eighth, Treatises on the Civil Law. 
Amongst the former, mention is made of 
a Letter from King Fdward the Third to 
the Abbot of St.Edmund’s intreating that 
he would intercede for him with God. 

The fourth column appears to have 
been by far the largest, and most mis 
cellaneous of the whole. The first shelf 
contained Medical treatises of different 
descriptions. Several of these are not 
a little curious, affording some insight, 
even from an enumeratien of their 
titles, into the wretched state o. medi- 
cal knowledge at that day. Amongst 
them were, 

Regimen diversarum xtatum. 

Liber Purgationum. * 

De utilitate frequentandi Psalteriam, 
Liber Progucsticorurn, * 

Liber Pulsuum, * 

Liber Urinarum. * 

Liber Acutarum. 

Ysaac de Urinis. 

Tractatus de virtute Aquila. 

Macer Herbarum.* 





* There are various other traets on ail 
these subjects, 
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Alphita Herbarum. 

Libellus super notitia Occuli. 

De virtutibus membranorum animalium. 

Girardus de Prognosticis et acutis zgri- 
tudinibus. 

Liber de virtatibus lapidum. 

Ars Confectionum, et aliorum electu- 
ariorum et unguentorum. 

Liber occulurum, 

Eygidius versificatus de Urinis. 

Aturedus de Mutu cordis. 

Liber Febrium. 

Constantinus de Flebotomia. 

Constantinus de Scarificatione. 

The second and third shelves of this 
division contained treatises on Gram- 
mar, Latin and Greek, Classics and 
other subjects. The fonrth and fifth 
shelves, comprized works on Miseel- 
laneous subjects. Amongst these were, 
Tractatus ad informandum animarum 

Curatores qualiter regere debent sub- 

ditos suos. 

Epistola de Colo lapsa super altare 
Sancti Simeonis in Jerusalem, quod 
est in Golgotha, ubi Christus cruci- 
fixus est. 

Altercatio inter animam et corpus. 

De comitatibus, quot sunt in Anglia, et 
quibus subjacent diocesibus. 

De origine gigantum, 

Historia qualiter Joseph accepit filiam 
Potipharis in uxorem. 

Descriptio Terre orientalis, et mirabi- 
lia que fuerit ibidem. 

Liber Juliane Toletune urbis episcopi 
de origine mortis humane. 

De longitudine corporea dni. nri. Jesu 
Christi. 

Liber Bestiarum, volatilium, serpentum 
et lapidum. 

The sixth shelf comprized works on 
Logic and Philosophy. Amongst the 

latter were, 

Liber de Sompno et vigilia. 

Liber de morte et vita. 

Liber Meteorum. 

Liber de Veyetabilibus et Plantis. 

Liber de generatione et corruptione. 

Octodecim libri de Natura animalium. 
On the seventh shelf were tracts 

on the laws of England, cemprizing, 

anronyst others, 

St: tata regia regni Anghe. 

In quibus Prohibitio regia locum habeat, 
et in quibus non, 

Placita corone. 

Statuta religiosorum. 

Placita in Civitate Winton usitate. 

Registrum retulorum omnium curiarom 


et manerioram Monasterii de Ty- 
sheteld. 


Rememoratorium Monasterii et omniund: 
maneriorum de Tychefeld, 

and other archives relative to this 

monastery. On the eighth shelf of this 

division of the Library. were contained 

Diversi libri de Gallico. The follow- 

ing were a few of them: 

Questiones amoris. 

Biblia in rythmo. 

Medicine divetse pro sanitate corporis. 

Vite septem dormentiun. 

Medicine pro efuls. 

Historia Britonuin. 

Gesta Bevis de Suthampton, 

Gesta Guidonis de Warwick. 

The whole number of volumes ap- 
pears to have been two hundred and 
twenty-three, comprizing opwards of 
seven hundred distinct tracts and trea- 
tises. There were, 

67 volumes on Theologica} Subjectss 

8 Civil Law. 

7 Cation Law. 
29 Medical Subjectss 


~ 

24 ——-— Grammar, &c, 
—————— 
nin’ 





20 Miscellaneous, 
8 Logit. 
5 Philosophy. 
13 English Law. 
18 of French Writers. 
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INQUIRY RESPECTING STR WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND S@prpus JUDAICUS. 
To the Editer of the New Monthly Magaztne. 
SIR, 

It has been stated in some of our 
Critical Journals, that a short time 
since Sir W. Drummond printed for dis- 
tribution among his friends only, a work 
entitled Hdipus Judaicus, in which he 
is said to have attempted to consider 
certain of the histories and other parts 
of the Old ‘Testament as allegories— 
some of them indeed as astronomical 
allegories. Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents might have itin their power 
to favour us vith a brief analysis of the 
system propesed in this performance, 
which I doubt not would gratify the cu- 
riosity of many of your readers, to whom, 
as to mygelf, the work is maccessible, 

Should you deem the subject of suffi- 
cient miterest, L will torward to you # 
pretty copious accout of a German book, 
published about thirty years since, and I 
believe wholly unknown here, the author 
of which has interpreted the histor y of 
the New Testament im a manner some- 
what similar to that in which Sir Wiliam 
Drummond has treated the Olid. 

Norwich, Jan. 15, OXONIENSIBs 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
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Travels in the Caucasus and Georota 
performed in the years 1807, and 
4308, by comma nd of the Russian Go- 
vernment, by Juttus Von Ktap- 
yoru, Aulic Counsellor to the Empe- 
ror of Russia, and Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, ['ranslated from the German 
by EF. Shoberl, 4to, pp. vii, 418. 


THIS work justly lays claim to the 
character of being the most complete 
and authentic account of the countries 
visited by the author, that has yet been 
submitted ty the public in any languaye. 
The only travellers of any note that 
preceded Mr. von Klaproth in this ca- 
reer were Professor Gildenstadt, and 
Remegys. Tue former deputed by the 
Imperial Academny of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, carmed with him the re- 
sults of inost of his observations to a 
premature grave ; and his wan iseripts 
were consigned to the superimtendence 
of an editor who was inadequate to the 
task, The work of Reimeges snared 
the same fate: and his statements half 
of which have proved to be either false 
or erroneous, were consequently calcu- 
lated only to mislead. On account of 
this deficiency of authentic materials 
fur obtaining an acquaintance with an 
literesting portion of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, the lovers of geographical and 
historical investigations will not fail to 
be highly vratified by the narrative of 
these travels which were undertaken 
uuder such. high auspices, and displ: \y 
the most commendable industry an¢ 
accuracy of research. 

Of the course pursued by the author, 
he has given the following outline ;— 

“In the middle of September, 1807, I 
left St. Petersburg, and proceeded by way 
of Moskwa and Charkow to Old T'scher- 
kassk, the capital of the Don Cossacks, 
where I continued some time for the pur- 
pose of making observations on the neigh- 
bouring Calmucks. On this occasion I 
Completed the accounts relative to the reli- 
gious customs of the follower of the Lawa 
religion, which I had collected in Siberia 
and elsewhere, and which are in.roduced 
into this first volume of my Travels. In 
November, of the same year, I pursued my 
route to the scuth through the Steppe of the 
Don to Georgiewsk, the capital of the Go- 
vernment of the Caucasus, where I pro- 
Cured information respect ng the Tscher- 
kessians and the tribes resident on the other 
side of the Ckuban. I examined the ruins 
of Madshar on the Kuma, the mineral 
New Montary Mae. No. 1. 





springs of the first Caucasian hil!s, and the 
Kesch-tau: visited the English Missionary 
establishment on th:t mountain, and col- 
lected specimens of the language and an+ 
tiquities of those regions, 

“ According to my original pl n, I de- 
signed first tO traverse the nort!:ern part of 
the C ucasus ; but as the Governor of the 
province represented thit I should be in- 
cessantly detained py the rigid quarantine 
rezu ations, which were not expected to be 
revoked ull «he foliowing year, I deter- 
mined to proceed the same winter to liflis, 
and repaired to Vlosdok to await the depar- 
ture of anu ngious convoy  estined for that 
city. At Mosdok I procured the best ins 
f rmation relative t> the Ussetes and Kists, 
partly from natives themseives, and partly 
through the obliging interference of the 
Jesutts, who have a «house there, and oie 
ciate in the Varnolic chu.ch, From Mosdvk 
my route led through toe Little K2bardah 
to Wladikawkas on the Yerek, and thence 
along buch sides of that river through the 
narrow valley in which it flows, and which 
was torimerly Closed by the celebrated Ciu- 
casian Gate, I lete the Terek at the Osse- 
tian village of Kobi, and on the 2oth of 
December passed the snow covered range 
of mountains called Gud, ant Irkewise the 
Cross-mountain. Beyond these I proceeded 
through the valley in whch the Aragwi 
runs to meet the Kur, by way of “nanuri 
to Mzclietha, the ancient capital of Geor- 
gia, whose very ruins have disappeared, and 
on Whose site stands a convent, now appro- 
priated to the purpose of aquarantine. On 
the 14 hof January, 1808, I arrived at 
Tiflis, where I remained tll the beginning 
of March, as well to procure intelligence 
respecting Georgia, and a translation of the 
History of that country, as to wait for more 
favourable wea het to prosecute my jour- 
ney. Here | formed an acquaintance with 
many Georgians of distinction, whose ad- 
vice_proved of great advantage to me in my 
enterprise. On the other hand, I could 
not help observing, that the officers of the 
Russian Government would not give them- 
selves the sma lest trouble to promote the 
object of my journey, though enjoined to 
affurd me every assistance i their p wer, 
by a public oder uf the Minister of the 
Interior. 

** On the sth of March I left Tiflis and 
returned to Mzchetha and then proceeded 
by way of Muchrani and Achalgor to the 
source of the river Ksani, at the foot uf the 
snowy mountain of Chochi, on the east 
side of which are also the sources of the 
Terek. I had to encounter inconceivable 
difficulties in my passage ever the snuw- 
clefts and precipices of this moumta.n be~- 
fore 1 could reach those sources. ‘bus 
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glory of having been the first who disco- 
vered and visited the origin of the Terek 
belongs, therefore, to me, and not to the 
two students of Dorpat, by whom they 
were some years afterwards explored. In 
this neighbourhood reside the Tirsau er 
Tursa, a savage but vet hospitable race of 
the Ossetes, through whose country I tra- 
velled along the Terek to Kobi, and thence 
returned by way of the Cross-mountain, 
Ananuri, and Mzchetha, te Tiflis. 

«© On the 29th of May I left that place 
for Thianethi, on the river Jéri in K’ache- 
thi, to collect particulars respecting the 
Lesgi, Tuschi, and Vschawi, and till the 
end of May was engaged in several tours in 
Georgia. [ then went back through the 
valley of Aragwi, over the snowy moun- 
tains, to Wladikawkas; whence I once 
more returned on the 12th of June to Tiflis, 
to receive asum of money which had ar- 
rived for me. Here lenlarged my collec- 
tion with many extracts from public docu- 
ments, and, having bidden farewell to 
Georgia, again arrived on the 14th of July 
at Mosdok on the Terek. At that place I 
left mv sick attendants, crossed the river 
Kurp to Dshulat, a devastated town in the 
Little Kabardah, and visited the ruins of 
Tartartup, which, according to the report 
of the Tscherkessians, was formerly inha- 
bited by Europeans. Here I crossed the 
Terek to Durdur, on the river of the same 
name, and thence proceeded higher up 
agnong the mountains of the Ossetian tribe 
of Dugor, who inhabit the banks of the 
Uruch to its sources. I followed its course 
to the snowy mountains, which I ¢rossed, 
and beyond which I came to Onni in Ime- 
rethi; whence, however, on account of 
various disturbances and hostilities against 
the Russians, I was obliged to return to the 
Dugor. From the Tscherkessian village of 
Elmursina I travelled by way of Baltasch 
to Wladikawkas, and thence through the 
Little Kabardah to Mosdok. I next went 
to Georgiewsk, again visited Madshar and 
part of the Ckuban ; and as various circum- 
stances prevented me from exploring the 
eastern portion of the Caucasus and pro- 
ceeding to Daghestan, I returned, in Janu- 
ary, 1809, to St. Petersburg.” 


Having thus viven a general idea of 


the author's course, we proceed to sub- 
yom some extracts from this interesting 
volume. 


PICTURE OF A RUSSIAN TOWN, 

** Cnarkow, (the capital of the govern- 
ment cf that name,’ where we arrived to- 
wards evening on the sth of October, is 
seated in an extensive plain, partly on an 
@miinence between the rivers Charkowa and 
Lopan. It would be one of the best and 
most agreeable of the middle-sized towns 
of Russia were it not almost as filthy as 
re}, and the mud frequently so deep as to 


prevent the pedestrian from going abroad, 
while droschkes drawn by two strong horses 
stick fast in many places. Nay, it is my 
opinion, that it would not be possible here, 
as it is at Bourdeaux, to walk through the 
dirt upon stilts. Fortunately for us, the 
weather, during the first part of our stay, 
was serene and dry, and then the mud in 
the street, like the sand in Brandenburg, 
becomes compact, so that you may traverse 
it without sinking. I was therefore ena- 
bled to pay my first visits on foot, but was 
not always so lucky as to pick my way 
withoutaccident. As it is difficult at Char- 
kow to procure a hired drosche at a short 
notice, I contrived another method of con- 
quering the dirt. Very wide fur-boots, 
which, as the cold increased and the wea- 
ther became more inclement, might well 
be borne, were provided at the top with 
straps and buckles, and thus fastened above 
the knee when we went abroad. This in- 
vention stood the test; for thus equipped 
we could go almost any where, and at the 
place of our destination, could, with little 
trouble throw off these leg covers at the 
foot of the stairs ; and I recollect only one 
single occasion, when the top-boot stuck so 
fast in the mud, that the strap at the knee 
broke and the whole was left behind. At 
present this inconvenience is said to be less 
felt; for the principal streets have been 
covered with fascines, so that carriages, at 
least, may now proceed without obstruc- 
tion. 

‘‘Charkow has become better knowr 
abroad in consequence of the university 
founced there by the present emperor ; but 
this measure does not seem to have ren- 
dered the town more flourishing ; for, ex- 
Cepting some public buildings which have 
been repaired for the use of the university, 
mo change of consequence has taken place 
here, and the number of inhabitants, 
amounting to 6000, has not increased in 
any considerable degree. 

** Among the professors of Charkow 1 
found some Germans well known by their 
works, but who seemed to me not to be 
exactly in their element here. This obser- 
Vati'n applies to most of the Germans, 
wo, when no longer young, emigrate to 
Russia, and enter into the service of the 
crown, if they are not appointed to situa- 
tions in Petersburgh and Moskwa. It is, 
however, in some measure their own fault. 
M ny of them, for instance, neglect to 
learn the Russian language, under the idea 
that they have no occasion for it, and ex- 
pect the natives tu converse with them in a 
foreign idiom. This is unreasonable ; for. 
when a man resides in a country and re- 
Ceives a salary from the government of that 
Country, he ougist certainly to take the 
trouble to learn its language.—Again, the 
Germans would have every thing to pro- 
seed in Russia just as it does in their own 
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gountry, and most of them insist on this 
point with such obstinacy, as to excite the 
hatred of the Russians. They also in gene- 
ral, think themselves wiser and better than 
their new countrymen, ‘and in betraying 
these sentiments to the latter, they prove 
that they are neither the one nor the other. 
This conduct occasions circumstances ex- 
tremely unpleasant to themselves ; but in 
the Russians, who are accustomed to take 
things more easily, it creates contempt and 
aversion for these strangers. 

«¢ The building appropriated to the uni- 
versity is spacious, and according to report, 
is about to be still further enlarged ; but the 
number of the students would be very small 
had it not been augmented by a recent ordi- 
nance of the Emperor, according to v hich 
no person shall be appointed to any civil 
employment unless he has studied at some 
Russian university, nor any individual with- 
out a previous examination in the sciences, 
be promoted to a staff-officer, or from a 
collegiate counsellor to a counsellor of 
state.” 

The observations made by the au- 
thor on this occasion} relative to the 
state of education in the Russian em- 
pire, and the causes which tend to re- 
tard the progress of civilization there, 
seem well worthy of the attention of the 
statesman and philosopher. 


ENGLISH MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT !N 
THE CAUCASUS. 

‘* Having inspected every thing worthy 
of notice, we left Mount Maschuka, which 
is Overgrown with wood, and the base of 
which extends to a considerable distance in 
the adjacent plain. Our road led in a 
south-west and afterwards in a north-west 
direction to the English missionary settle- 
ment, founded about five years since, at the 
foot of the highest of the Beschtau moun- 
tains, and nanaed Ckarass, after an adjacent 
Abassian village, now burned down on ac. 
count of the plague. Seventeen families 
originally resided here; but, owing to the 
unhealthiness of the climate, they are—re- 
duced to eight; and these, two years since, 
were so unfortunate as to have several of 
their buildings burned by the neighbouring 
Nogays and Abasses. Their principal mi- 
nister is Henry Brunton, a worthy old man, 
who formerly resided as a missionary in 
Africa, among the nation of the Suni or 
Mandinga, in Sierra Leone; and has pub- 
lished a grammar with a vocabulary, and 
likewise several religious books written in 
their language. 

“* These missionaries are supported by 
the Scottish Society for the Propogation of 
the Gospel, and his Imperial Majesty has 
Sraciously confetred on them extraordinary 
privileges, procured chiefly through the in- 
fluence of the former secretary of state, Ni- 
kolai Nikelaewitsch Nowossilzow, The 
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main objects of their establishment here are, 
the translation of the Bible into Tartar, and 
the conversion of the Caucasiaii nations, 
particularly the ‘Tartars, to Christianity, ac- 
cording to the tenets of the Church of Eng- 
land. As all these missionaries apply them- 
selves with peculiar zeal to the study of the 
‘Tartar language, most of them have already 
made very great proficiency in it, especially 
as they have native Tartars for their atten- 
dants, and are thus kept in constant prac- 
tice. Their superior, Henry Brunton, has 
chiefly directed his attention to the language 
used in writing, and has ably translated the 
four Evangelists, besides several smaller re- 
ligious books. All these works are printed ; 
and according to the account of several 
Tartars whom I questioned on the subject, 
they are extremely well written. 

‘© The mission has a complete printing- 
office, with a fine press,which, together with 
the paper for three thousand copies of the 
New Testament, was sent hither from Lon- 
don. TheArabic-Tartar types rival in beauty 
those of the first-rate establishments in Eu- 
rope. ‘There are two founts ; the larger was 
cast upon the same matrices as were used 
for the Oxford letters with which White's 
Institutes of Timur, and several other works 
have been printed in England. The smaller 
Corresponds with the types employed in 
printing the Arabic New Testament and 
Psalms, which appeared in London between 
the years 1720 and 1730, and after which 
the Arabic letters at Gottingen were cast. 

‘* Up to the time of my visit to Ckarass, 
the following works had issued from the 
press at that place:—1. A large Catechism, 
in the Tartar language, in question and an- 
swer, 92 pages sinall octavo. 2. A shorter 
Catechism of seven pages, small octavo, 
without title. 3. Endshil dinun sseri 
that is, The Essence of the Religion of the 
Gospel. Printed at Ckarass, 1806, fourteen 
pages, small octavo. 4. Bir dostun Gelamy 
Mosslemaneh—The Word of a Friend te 
the Mussulmans—52 pages, small octavo, 
At the end are the words ‘ At Ckarass in the 
1221st-year of the Hhedshrah’ (1806). 5. 
Issainun endshil Matteinun jassussi—The 
Gospel of Jesus written by Matthew. When 
I] was there only 24 pages were printed—in 
folio. Allthe preceding are printed in a 
large character cn Russian paper of a blue- 
ish cast. 6. The Gospels according to Mark, 
Luke, ard John, printed together in demy 
8vo, witn the smaller types. This work 
was sent after me in 1809, and was not then 
finished. I have 28 half-sheets of it which 
are not paged—stout English paper. 

‘“¢ As these missionaries enjoy the right of 
purchasing slaves, they already possess se- 
veral Tscherkessians and Tartars, whom 
they have instructed in the precepts of 
Christianity and baptized, with the intention 
of restoring them, at some future time, to 
liberty. Excellent as the object and plan 
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of this Institution may be, it seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever accomplish 
the aim of the f unders, since it is extreme- 
ly difficult to persuade Asiatics to embrace 
a religiun unacce up niea by ext rna! ceie- 
mons, and the mora’ part ©: al) tchigiors 
is almost ‘mvaria iy like. “The msicna- 
ties Nave Moreover, excited the atm sity 
of th. neghbouring Nogiy Tartars, by thie 
conversion of a person belonging to cne ot 
the principal famules of thattatvon,; and it 
js tu be feared, that on the verv first oppor- 
tunity, they whlfata picy tocvew rapaci- 
ous neigh ours, avast whom the six Ccs- 
sacks statronea om the Envlish cx lony would 
be an inadequate de fenc Their houses 
are sovaliacd veiy ‘ll bunts butticy have 
ecmm iced the erection of a mire spacious 
edince, wh.re thev miean ro reside together, 
and wiicre, accord: .2 to the pidil, they will 
have abundance of roans ' 

MANNELS, &C.OF THE CKARATSCHAY. 

‘© The people bel nging to ths Jicle 
tribe assert that thev remove | from Macshar 
to the distiict which they at pre-entinhabit, 
before the Tscherkessians came to the Ka- 
tardah, and derive their name of Ckarats- 
chai t:om the clrefiain vad -r whore con- 
duct they setthd on the Cxuban. Their 

two pr 1c pul villages are Ckaratschei, at 
the influx of che Chursuk into the right of 
the Ckubsén, which contains about 230 
Nouses, and angihc: of about 50 houses, st- 
tuated to the west of tne Upper Ckuban, ou 
the little river Teberde. The latter is ofie- 
cent date, having been founded by refuzees 
from Ckaratschai, who quitted the principal 
village for fear of the incursions of the Ka- 
bardians. ‘The read to them, which is ex- 
tremely incommodious, and cannot be tra- 
veiled with carriages, runs alo:.g the Cku- 
ban and Bakssan. 

** All the Ckaratschai were formerly 
heathen lixe the Baikar and T'schegem ; but 
at present no other religion prevails among 
them than the Mohtammedan, and thy 
now abhor swine’s flesh, of which they ms 
to be very fond. About thirtv years s'nce 
(1782) they were convened 'o Islamism by 
the Kabardian priest Isaak Etiendi, who 
was in the pay of the Parte 

‘© ‘The Ckaratschai, im their persons, are 
some of the handsomest of the inhabitants 
of ‘he Caucasus, and bear a much stronger 
resemblance to the Georgians than to the 
roving Tartars in the steppe. They are 
well shaped, and have remarkably delicate 
features, which are embellished by large 
black eves anda tair complexion. Among 
them you meet with none of the broad, flat 
faces, and hollow oblique eyes, which are 
so common among the N. wavs, and would 
prove an intermixture with Mongol tribes. 

“* In general they take ouly one wife; 
bet some have two or three, with whom 
they live very happiiy, and, contrary to the 


practice of the other mountaineers, treat 
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them with humanity and affection ; so that 
here, 4s among the Europeans, the wife is 
the co capenion, and not the menial servant 
of the husband. ‘lhe wives of the princes 
have separate babitations, and dare no’ snow 
themselves io any stranger, and stil less 
converse with him. Tire husband is nct 
allowed to visit his wife in the day-time, 
but ouly et night... The samie Tscherk2ssian 
custom prevails aiso aniong the weal-hy use 
dens or nobles; but the common man sives 
togetver with his wives, ani permits strang- 
eis «© see and converse wih them. The 
daughters likewise go bui I.the abroad; 
they are cecupied in the manufac ure of 
cold and silver thread, and in making 
clothes for their fathers and brothers. 
Among them, as among the other Tartars, 
the parents, on the marriage of a daughter, 
receive a katim, which is here termed the 
price of biowd, The bridegroom, if he is 
wealt!_y, sends a complete dress to the bride, 
who must put it on when she is conducted 
to him, which is always done in the mght. 
On the wedding-day, the bridegroom as- 
sembles at his house all his friends of the 
miale sex, and gives them an entertalument 
at which they eat and diink heaiuly. A 
similar treat is given in the house of the 
bride, but oniv her temale acquaintance are 
invited toit. Towards cvening the young 
mer. repar to the bride’s, to conduct her 
with her whole train to the habitanon of her 
future hu-band. ‘The fescivities last three 
days; th- con.pany dance, feast, and make 
merry ; the youths have an opportunity of 
forming ai acquaintance with the girls of 
the viliage, end thus commences many @ 
pasion which ternfinates in a new rar- 
riage. At the wedd:ng a particular dance 
is performed by lads and lasses intermixed 
in a Circle. 

*¢ Wien a young man destens to marry, 
he does net CCmmiunicate his intention to 
his parents, lest they should disapprove his 
choice and prevent the march. In ze: eral, 
however, the ; arents themselves seek out 
for him a wife suitable to his rank and for- 
tune. In this case the ce‘ermony of be- 
trothing very scon takes place; but the 
mariage 1s deferred, so that the parties have 
frequently to wait from. four to six months, 
nay, sometimes even a whole year. Till the 
consummation of the nuptials, the bride- 
groom is not suffered upon any account to 
see or speak to the bride, neither is she al- 
lowed to sce him. It is also considered in- 
dccorons for the bridegroom to be seated 
in the presence of the bride’s pareuts ; even 
if he has been sitting before their enuuance, 
he rises; neither must he enter into con- 
versation with them until he is actually 
married to their daughter, 

‘¢ When a man has debauched a mar- 
ried or unmarried female, and the affair be- 
comes public in the village, all the inhahi- 
tunis meet in the Messdshed, whither the 
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seducer also is. conducted. He is tried by 
she elders, who Commonly pronounce upon 
him asentence of banishment from the 
country, accompanied with the most rigid 
jnjunction never to return to Ckaratschai 
or its vicinity, if he has any regard for his 
jife. The father turns his cishonoured 
daughter, and the husband the aduitress, 
out of his house, and never can either be 
prevailed upon to receive her again. Some- 
times tne business terminates in the death 
of the offendei, 2nd then the disgraced fa- 
mily quit the country to conceal their 
shame from their torme: fellow-citizens. 
Such cases, however, but rirely occur, 

«“ Whena prince or nobleman has no 
issue by his legi:imace waite, but has chil- 
dren by aclave. these are called ‘}huma or 
Tschankua. If they are males, they are 
delivered imme ‘ately after their birth to 
gome poor person, Wild brings them up 
wit) Caret Ul ‘he tather dies, and then the 
Tnuma suce: <«d fim in all his prerogatives 
an. poss ssicns, as though they were his 
legitimate offspring. But when there are 
¢iuldren a:so by the legitimate wife, and 
these will neitver acknowlecige the bastard 
as their brother, ror suffer him to live with 
them, nor assign hin: a share of the paetri- 
mony, they put him to death, as no person 
will avenge his blood, because he is related 
tonobody = It nevertheless fiequently han- 
pens, that the legiumate children, cui of 
respect for the blood of their father, not 
only spare the bastard, but acknowledge 
him as a brother, and share with him ihe 
paternal possessiuns. ‘Ihe latter generally 
takes his poor tuster-father into his house, 
and supports him, from a inotive of grati- 
tude, as long as he lives. 

‘© The Ckaratschai are not so much ad- 
dicted to plunder as their neighbours the 
Tscherkessians and Abasses; nay, the words 
theft and roguery are seldom heard among 
them. They are extremely industrious, 
and chiefly subsist by agriculture ; for they 
are too weak to pursue, like their masters 
and protectors the Kabaidians, the trade of 
arms, as the, whole tribe consists of very 
few more than 250 families, 

** When their horses are grown old and 
unsers ceable, they cut off their tails and 

lanes, and turn them out to feed in the 
woods, where they become extremiely fat. 
When they kill them they keep the flesh 
dried tli winter, and aiso cut it into small 
pieces with which, when cleared of the 
sinews, they fill the intestines. This kind 
of sausage they set before their friends as a 
dainty. The stomach, liver, and other 
offal are likewise used in housekeeping. 
Kiimiss, or milk-brandy, is never made Ly 
them, 

““ When one man has killed another, 
the relatives of the latter strive by all means 
to revenge his blood by the death of the 
murdeser; and thus, according to their 
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notions, to give rest to his and their own 
souls. Nevertheless it frequeatly happens, 
that a prince endeavours to reconcile the 
parties, whom he invites to his house, with 
all their relations; an ox or a sheep is 
slaughtered and eaten, coptous potations of 
beer succeed, and before ti cy part arecon- 
ciliation is generally efiecred. If the per- 
son whose duty it is ‘o avenge the death of 
his kinsman be poor, or deficient in spirit, 
or if the ceceased have no reiatives capable 
of imbruing their hans ir the blood of the 
murderer, the reconciliation may also be 
brought about by means oi presents to the 
vaiue, very often, of more than 600 (silver) 
rubles. These are called Chanbahasé. by 
the Ckaratschai. Should the murder have 
been uninintional, sill it is Considere . as 
acrime; but a reconciliation is much 
More easy, and seldom fails o be efecred. 

“ The manner in which hey orng up 
their children 1s very st) ot and commend - 
able, When ason is dis>bedient to his pa- 
rents, and fails to amend siis conduct after 
repeated admonitions, he is placed in sight 
of the whole village at the Goor of the 
Messdshed, and seriously exhorted to alter 
his behaviour. Should this have no effect, 
his parents disown and tuin hin: out of 
doors, having previously furnished him 
with suen things aSare most necessary, and 
neve: must he afterwards show his face in 
hi. father’s house. If his conduct should 
siill be too scanaualous, he is even expeiled 
from the village, and forbidden to return 
as long as he lives. 

‘* Treachery is a crime so uncommon. 
as scarcely to be known to them even by 
name.; and should any native be guilty of 
it, OF a Stranger come among them as a 
spy, ali the people fly to arms to apprehend 
him, and he infallibly pays the forfeit of 
his life for the ottence. In general, they. 
do not rest til they have literally cut hin 
in pieces. 

‘* When the inhabitants of Ckaratschai 
have any important business to discuss and 
decide upon, the elders assem}-le in the 
Messdshed. tn concluding agreements bi th 
parties must swear to observe them, and 
whoever breaks his oath forfei:s five or ten 
sheep to the village. Should he again vio- 
late the covenant, he must, after paying the 
penalty, bind himself ty a new oath to the 
faithful performance of the engagement, 
and no instance is known of a man having 
broken this double oath. In taking oaths 
the following ceremonies are observed : the 
parties meet in the ante-hall of the Messd- 
shed, and the mulla holds up the Ckuran. 
The person taking the oath lays his hand 
upon the book, and calls God to witness 
the truth of his asseveratiot; on which 
the ceremony concludes, and the oath is 
considered inviolable. 

‘¢ When any one dies the women set up 
a terrible howl, beating their breasts, and 
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tearing their hair; but the men who attend 
the funeral strike "themselves violently with 
thei: horse-whips on the forchead,and man- 
gle the lobes of their ears with knives. On 
their return, however, they drown their 
grief in copious libations of beer. 

The Ckaiatschai have’ recourse to di- 
vination, more especially before they 
mount their horses to underiake a journcy 
or goa-hunting. They lay forty-one small 
pebbles, peas, beans, or barley-corns, 
several heaps, according to certain ru'es, 
and from their number and relative situa- 
tions they predict the success or ia:lure of 
anenterprise. If the omens prove propi- 
tious, they hasten to put their desipn in exe- 
cution; but if unlucky, nothing can in- 
duce them to stir a step—so thoroughly 
are they convinced of the iniallibility of 
the prediction. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that many of them have no faith in 
these absurdities. 

‘‘For the rest, these people, like all 
mountaineers, are very superstitious, and 
relate numberless stories of daemons and 
goblins that are said to haunt the moun- 
tains; of which the following may serve 
for a specimen:—A malignant spirit in 
female shape, and having very long hair, 
which they call in their language Ssal- 
masti, is reported to reside in a certain 
wood. About twenty-five years ago one 
of the inhabitants of the village caught this 
goblin, carried it home with him, and cut 
off its hair, which he carefully hid, and by 
which means he rendered the spirit sub- 
servient tehim. One day he ordered it to 
make some losa ; on which it set the pot 
on the fire, boiled the peas, and when the 
soup was ready the master and mistress 
went out, leaving two little children only 
inthe house. These scon begged the spirit 
to give them something to eat, which it 
promised to do, if they would tell where its 
hair was concealed. No sooner had they 
shown the place where it lay, than the 
dzmon snatched up the hair, and was thus 
released from subjection to its master. 
Upon this it threw the two children into 
the pot full of boiling /osa, and fled back 
to the wood, where it is said still to reside, 

(To be continued.) 


Voyages and Travels in Various parts 
of the World, during the years 1803, 
4, 5,6 and 1807. By G. H. Von 
Langsdo: ff, Aulic Counselor to his 
Majesty, the E mperor of Russia &c. 
§c, (with, 21 plates aud a map of 
the author’s route) 1813-14, 2 vols. 
4to. 

It is ee ly known to our readers, 
that Dr. Langsdorff accompanied the 
Russian exped tion, which circumnavi- 
gated the globe in the above-mentioned 
years, in the quality of naturalist; and 


that he at present occupies the post 
of Russian Consul General] in Brasil. 

The translation of the first volume of 
his travels appeared about the middle 
of last year, and the lively and enter- 
taining narrative was illustrated by 
many curious and beautiful engravings, 
Highly as that volume has been spoken 
of, we apprehend that the palm of su- 
perior interest must be adjudged to the 
one before us; the latter part of which 
will probably be deemed the most cu- 
rious, as contaming in the first place, a 
more ampie account of the peninsula 
of Kamschatka, than the Enghish reader 
has ever Leen in possession ‘of, and se- 
condly a relation of the author’s jour- 
ney over land through Siberia to St. 
Petersburgh. This *ourney involves an 
interest of a peculiar kind, since it 
contains many parti lars respecting @ 
country of which lite is known at pres 
sent in the detail. 

The following extrocts from different 
parts of the work, will afford speci- 
mens oi the divers... of subjects into 
which the author €¢ ‘crs, and the variety 
of information hecol'ected. As a na- 
turalist, it is to be supposed that he 
occupied himself very much with ob- 
Jecis of natural history, and he gives 
the following curious account of an 
animal who.!y unknown in this part of 
the world. Speaking of the Island of 
St. Paul between Asia and America he 
Says 5 

“* We visited the north-eastern point of 
land to observe more nearly a large collec- 
tion of the sort of seal known by the name 
of sea bears, phoca ursina, the noise and 
bellowing of which we could hear at a con- 
siderable distance ; armed every one with 
a large stick or cudgel, we repaired to the 
combat. This sight, wholly new to me, is 
scarcely to be described. These animals 
lay about, in different heaps, to the amount 
of several thousands. They did not betray 
any particular signs of fear as we approach- 
ed; a great number leaped over the rugged 
stones into the sea, but still a greater num- 
ber of the old ones as it appeared, remained 
on shore as if to guard the young ones en- 
trusted to their care. The largest and 
oldest of these defenceless creatures opened 
their mouths and hissed at us as we fell 
upon them ; o. hers endeavoured, by biting, 
to defend themselves, and drive away the 
invaders. The young ones, who were 
still sucking, bleated like sheep, the larger 
made a noise like calves, From many 
came a tone not unlike that of a person 
vomiting ; others cried like little children. 
Although they endeavoured to defend 
themselves with open mouths, it required 
no great dexterity to seize them by the tail 
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gnd drag them away. The males of these 
animals sometimes contend strenuously 
with each other for possession of the fe- 
males. The strongest among the males 
watch carefully over the females and the 
young; when any danger menaces they 
give, as it were, the word of command 
to the flock -under their care to secure 
themselves; and remain as faithful guar- 
dians to meet and defy the enemy. If the 
males sometimes seem to appear enraged, 
the females endcav our to soothe and soften 
them, and is the females neglect or Cisobey 
the commands of their ijords, the latter 
punish their discbedience by biting them. 
The flesh-of theseanimals is extremely good 
as long as they live upon the mother’s milk ; 
the flavoui is very much like that of veal, 
but the dark hue is not inviting: the webbed 
feet are particularly good, Fifteen Rus- 
sians, who live on this isiand, had killed 
this yar no less than thirty thousand of 
them for winter food ; a hundred thou- 
sand might be killed by the same number 
of men. ‘The Euglish aud Americans col- 
lect these animals from the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, and carry the skins to mar- 
ket at Canton. under the name of fir-seals. 
The usual manner of taking them is to get 
between them and the shore and drive them 
by troops one Or two versts into the interior, 
where they are killed by the stroke of a 
club:—this is done to avoid frightening 
those that remain about the shore.” 

There are many very curious parti- 
culars respecting a tribe of Indians 
ealled Kaluschians, who inhabit the 
eountry about Norfolk Sound on the 
western coast of America, and who 
appear to be by far the mcst intelligent 
of all the Indians of those parts. There 
are also many interesting particulars 
respecting the Spanish settlements in 
California, and the zeal of the mission- 
aries in converting the Indians to the 
Catholic faith, but we pass on to the 


’ Asiatic part of the author’s travels. 
} 


The whole winter of the end of 1806, 
and the beginning of 1807, was passed 
by the author in Kamschatka, and he 
enters into rather a circumstantial ac- 
count of his stay there, and the obser- 
vations he made, with a view of rescu- 
ing the country from a part of the op- 
probrium, unjust as he thinks, under 
which it labours. 

* All persons of real knowledge,” he 
Says, “* who have taken any pains to exa- 
mine the peninsula of Kamschatka, all 
Governors who have resided there some 
years, all navigators who have obtained an 
accurate knowledge of the country, agree in 
their resorts respecting the goodness of the 
imate, and the variety of the productions, 
and that this might be made one of the 
lichest and maost advantageous provinces 
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of the Russian empire. Notwithstanding this, 
the country has, very undeservedly, and in 
a manner not easily to be comprehended, 
acquired so bad a character, that, with the 
name of Kamschatka, is associated, almost 
universally, the idea of one one the coldest, 
most desert, most inhospitable spots upon 
the globe. I presume that this arises from 
the idea, that as Siberia is a very cold coun- 
try and Kamschatka is sti!l farther removed 
from Europe, it must consequently be 
much colder. But the idea is taken up 
without reflecting at ail upon its geogra- 
phical situation, which is much more to 
the south than Siberia,* or without paying 
any attention to the descriptions of those 
who have visited the spot. I mav, per- 
haps, be told, that circumstances made me 
consider Kamschatkain a more than usually 
favourayle point of view; or it may be 
supposed, that the winter I spent there was 
vncommonly mild, and I did not, there- 
fore, feel the horrors of the place in their ful- 
lest extent; but [ must observe, in answer, 
that my testimony does not, in reality, dif 
fer essentially from that of many other 
persons whose knowledge and impartiality 
render them highly deserving of credit.” 

The author then proceeds to quote 
several wi.ters, whose testimonies all 
tend to lessen the horror annexed to 
the idea of Kamschatka, and he after- 
wards shews that it is a country abound- 
ing with the means of supporting life, 
both from its anima! and vegetable 
productions, partieularly in the immense 
quantities of fish and fowl, which nature 
has lavished upon it. He also euume- 
rates abundance of forest trees which 
furnish sufficient supplies of timber, 
both for building and firing, and savs 
there is reason to think that there are 
iron and other mines which might be 
rendered profitable as objeets of trade, 
if ever the populaticn of the country 
should become sufficiently numerous to 
admit of their being worked. To sum 
up the whole he observes, 

**From all that has been advanced, the just 
conclusion to be drawn is, that Kamschat- 
ka is a coun'ry perfectly capable of being 
cultivated, and that the climate is not near 
so frightful as it is generally conceived to 
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* The peninsula of Kamschatka, it is to 
be observed, lies between the fifty second 
and sixty first degrees of northera latitude. 
Compare this with the latitude of our own 
island of Great Britain, and it will be found, 
that there is nothing in the geographical 
situation which necessarily implies severe 
cold. ‘The city of Londen lies, in latitude, 
fifty-one degrees and a half; the harbour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, in Kamschatka is 
somewhat more than a degree farther to the 
north, EDiTor. 
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be. I am, on the contrary, very much 
inclined to hazard the opinion, that few 
provinces of the Kusstan empire, have, 
within themselves, such abuncant means 
of being richly supplied with the necessa- 
ries of lite, nay, that the Kamschadales, 
from the variety and plenty of natural pro- 
ductions with which their country aboun!s, 
might, by the exertion of a |ittl: attention 
and industry, live easier lives, in the erjoy- 
meat of greater plenty than many European 
nations with much mulder climates.” 

A long and interesting account Is 
given of the dogs used in Karisciatka 
for drawing the sledges, witha descrip- 
tion of thai mode of travelling. 

hrom fKanwschatka the aucbor went 
by sea to Ochotsk, and thence over 
land to Si, Petersburgh. Of this jour- 
ney he says: 

‘* Tt was no smu!l task to arrange the 
objects I had brought with me from Ame- 
rica, for a land journey of ten thousand 
versts; to pack them in chests, and sew 
leather over them, and to make provision 
for the number of harses necessary to Carry 
them. ‘The journey from Ochotsk to Ja- 
kutsk has many difficulties of a kind pecu- 
liar to itself. This extent of country which‘ 
stretches to near a thousand versts is inter- 
spersed with bogs and morasses, with rapid 
forest streams, with considerable riveis 
without ferries, with thick and almost im- 
penetrable forests, and only here and there, 
after several days journey, is a hut to be 
found ; provision, therefore, must be made 
for all the necessaries wanted by the way 
before setting out. This route can only be 
travelled with horses in summer, and in 
winter only with dogs or rein-deer ; and as 
so large a portion is througha wild and deso- 
late country, a bed and tent must be pro- 
vided ; the latter commonly consists of two 
Or three bear skins. The traveller must 
also be furnished with provisions for several 
weeks, with utensils for cooking, with axes 
for cutting wood, arms for security, a tin- 
der-box, tobacco to refresh and enliven his 
attendants, and many other objects of daily 
necessity.” ) 

“< Thirtecn horses were required to carry 
all my boxes and chests, with my tent, 
provisions, and other necessawes. But that 
1 might travel with ‘greater ease, that I 
might be able to relieve my horses some- 
times, and avoid over-fatiguing them, that 
I might not be liable to be thrown into 
embarrassment by the sickness of a horse, 
or by meeting with any accident, I fol- 
lowed the advice of experienced people, and 
hired double the number | wanted.” 

‘*The day’s journeys are reguiated by 
the place wher> teed is to be procured for the 
horses, or by the grazing-places, as they 
may be called, which answer entirely to the 
post stations. When the caravan arrives in 


gic evening at one of Qhese places the horses 


are unloaded and turned loose to feed. Thé 
attendants watch the horses, by turns, the 
whole night through; that is to say, the 
person watching must go round every hour 
t» see that the horses are all sate. But as 
the meadow in which they are left to feed 
is pretty extensive, and the watchman, being 
fatizgied, not unfreguently falls asleep in 
tne intervals between going his rounds, it 
often happens that single | orses, or, indeed, 
somerimes, the whole troop are dispersed, 
aid stray about,” 

This ciwcumstance it appears hap- 
peacd to the auvihor move than once, 
and the attendants bog obliged to go 
id search of the stragglers oceas oned 
a great. delay in setung out the next 
day, 

The following are among the mosé 
striking parts of the scenery described 
by the author in his route. 

‘© We proceeded towards a chain of high 
naked hiils, enclosing a narrow valley, along 
which lay our route. Through the midst 
of this valley winds the river Okatschan. 
We had not made any considerable pro- 
gress through this valley when another 
opened upon us, through which flows the 
river Lanku till it here joins the Okatshan, 
This country presented a very remarkable 
spectacle which surprized me much: the 
part of the valley of Okatshan, in which 
we now were, as well as that of Lanku, 
over which our eyes wandered, were, to a 
distance of several versts, covered with ice 
three feet thick, while amid this wintry 
scene, rose, at intervals, tall willow trees, 
covered with leaves and flowers.” 

** Between T: navi and Titori are rugged 
cliffs upon the bank of the river, consisting 
of horizontal crumbling strata of chalk, 
which, without any effort of the imagina- 
tion, might be supposed ruined walls. In the 
neighbourhood of Batamar, are also steep, 
and, in part, insulated rocks, called Srolbi, 
between which a river, the Stolbawoia, 
seems to have broken its way by force, rush- 
ing between towering rocks, as through @ 
gateway.” 

** Between Charatiba and Matscha lies 
the Harp Mountain, as it is called, a naked 
and rugged hill or rock, which presents, 
towards the river Lena, a flat triangular sur- 
face, rising, almost perpendicularly, like a 
wall 5 it consists of strata of red and green 
marl, In the way from Schadai to Uscha- 
gan the forms of the rocky mountains aré 
very remarkable ; they vary at every mo- 
ment presenting new and picturesque ap- 
pearances. Here and there rise cliffs id 
the form of pillars and towers, which per- 
fectly resemble ancient Gothic ruins, and 
afford the clearest proofs of having been 
brought to their present state by some ter- 
rible convulsion of nature.” 

** Between Dubrowa and Tschestu, the 
valley of the Lena grows cous:antly nat 
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yowrr, andl the cliffs on each side are higher 
and steeper. About ten versts from the 
latter place is a narrow pass which the 
stream appears to have broken through the 
rocks. These steep cliffs or rocky walls, 
are called Schtschoki; there are three in 
particular, two on the right bank of the 
river, and one onthe left, which, contract- 
wig the stream excecdingly, oceasion a 
great rush of water, and rencer the naviga- 
tion somewhat dangerous, ‘he Schtschoki 
are composed principally of a fine sandstone 
mixed with chalk ; they are inhabited by 
an immense number of swallows and mar- 
tins. Nothing can prove more strongly 
some former great revolution of nature ; 
here towers aloft a shapeless kind of pillar, 
there hangs a mass of rock, which seems 
at every morhent ready to fall and crush 
whatever comes !n its Way to atoms: here 
are high perpendicular walls, there caves 
and grottoes resounding with echoes : every 
object, in short, which can furnish the 
painter with the finest ideas of wild and 
rugged nature.” 








Hamburgh; or a Particular Account 
of the Uransactions which took place 
wn that city, during the first six 
months of the year 1613; with a 
view of its previous stale, and of the 
conduct of the French during their 
six years possession, both before and 
after its being annexed to the French 
Empire. By Hannibal Evans Licyd 
I'sq. late of Hamburgh, 8vo. p. 204. 
WE should say that such a work as 

this ought to be translated into ever¢ 

language of Europe, did we not recol- 

lect that 1t would be dificult to find a 

nation, but has in its turn felt from cxpe- 

rence the infernal horrors 6f a system, 
the erinding oppression of whieh is the 
least of the evils endured by those 
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anongs whom itis enforced, 
extinction of ever? feeling of honour 
and morality, which is the mevitauble 
consequence of the establishment of 
French authority, degrades~ ihe bus 
man species infinitely below the level 
of brutes, and jis enteulated to render 
thousands the willie tou's ef the most 
nefarious dnd desradine tvranny. OF 
tis teath the account belore us exhibits 
2 striking demonstration. 

The author, a son of the late General 
Dloyd, was himself an inkehitant of 
Hamburgh, from 1800 till the middle 
ofthe year 1815, and an eve witness of 
the facts here related. On the last oc- 
Cupation of the city by the French, he 
availed himself of the decree issued by 
Meir government for the expulsion of 
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all Englishmen from the 3Zid military 
division, who were ordered to quit in 

fieen days, leaving their whole prc- 
perty, real and personal behind them, 
to return to his happy native land.— 
The fate 6f Hamburgh is indeed parti- 
cularly deplorable; as it was one of 
the first German cities to rear the 
standard of independeuce, and the only 
one where events wholly unexpecced 
have allowed its enemies tou wreak their 
savage revenge. ‘The Danes to whom 
alone, as it appears, this calamity must 
be ascribed, are now justly smarting 
under the chastisement which they thus 
prepared for themselves. 


Our notice of the atrocious conduct 


of the French in this unfortunate city 


must be necessarily contined to one or 
two extracts 5-— 


“Of all their proceedings, nothing dis- 
gusted more, because it was of daily recur- 
rence, than the system of posting custom- 
house officers at ali the gates, to prevent 
the ititruduction of contraband articles, 
‘This measure, which was practised before 
the union with France, was afterwards 
Carried to a greater extent. As thev were 
very strict, colonial productions became 
scarce at Hamburgh, andin someinstances 
fifty per cent. or more, dearer than at 
Altona. It became, therefore, an object 
of some importance to smuggle them in, 
It would be endless to relate the number- 
less stratagems that were emploved to elude 
the vigilance of the officers, The principal 
agents -were the meanest of the people, 
who, being thrown out of emplormentr, 
were giad of such an opportunity of earning 
scmething. ‘This smuggling was, in faet, 
carried on at ore time to such ‘in extent, as 
to beavery profitable trade. The schools for 
the poor were deserted, all the children 
being engaged in smuggling. Maid sere 
vants Out of place followed the same occu. 
pation, and the certainty of this resource 
made them frequently intolerabiv insolent. 
Merchants, who had a cansiderable quan- 
uty of such goods in Altona, gave a stated 
price to any one who would smuggle in 
any quantitv, however small. Thus, the 
pe:ple put moist sugar in their shoes, 
coffite- berries in their boots, sugar-candy in 


their hats, and so on. Carriages were 
made with double bottoms; one man 


brought in some Icads of fine moist suvar, 
in an open waggon, with a shovel sticking 
in it, and a peasant driving it, who cried 
“White sand?" Such stratagems were 
practived ull they were found cut, which 
they always were in the end, and new ones 
invented. The officers became every dav 
more strict in their examinaiions, more 
brutal in thgir behaviour. The gate of 
(a 
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Hamburgh, on the side of Altona, was the 
theatre where scenes were exhibited which 
baffle description, shock credibility, and 
offend decorum. ‘The officers, (douaniers,) 
it must be owned, shewed great penetra- 
tion in respeet to the persons they chose 
to examine, for to stop all was impossible; 
in the evening, especially near the time of 
shutting the gate, the throng was like that 
in coming from a play-house. At first 
they did not often very rigidly examine 
persons, whose appearance seemed to show 
that they were above such practices, But, 
afterwards, when this was used as a means 
for smuggling, when people of mean condi- 
tion and bad character, hired or borrowed 
good clothes to appear like ladies and 
gentlemen, when the finest carriages were 
employed as vehicles for this purpose, 
every body was stopped. The douanters 
made the common people pull off their 
shoes and boots, took off every man’s hat, 
and sometimes obliged him to pull off his 
coat. The women were driven into the 
guard-house, and there examined by 
women appointed for that purpose. I 
have seen ladies, of the first families, 
obliged to dismount from their carnages in 
the rain and dirt, and, if they murmured at 
this treatment, driven into the guard-house, 
and subjected to personal insult. There 
can be no doubt that the continual study 
to find out some new trick to deceive the 
douanicrs, must have have had a very 
pernicious influence on the children of the 


poor, and was, in fact, bringing them up: 


to be dexterous thieves ; and that the being 
constantly subject to rude treatment from 
the officers must make young women and 
girls, who were daily exposed to it, lose all 
respect for themselves, and materially affect 
their moral character. On the side cf the 
officers, various stratagems were practised 
to entrap innocent persons. One Common 
method was to bribe a servant to conceal 
some pounds of sugar and coffee in his 
master’s Carriage, Which, being found, sub- 
jected the master to punishment, besides 
the loss of his equipage. Wretches of no 
principle did the same, hid goods, and 
then gave information, in order to share 
the plunder. To the disgrace of the lowest 
class of people in Hamburgh, it must be 
owned, that, perhaps, there never were in 
any place such swarms of informers and so 
many servants, who villainously betraved 
and rutned their masters and benefactors, 
as iu that city. The Jews made themselves 
notorious for such praccices, 

FAs soon as the Trench government 
was introduced, the importation or exporta- 
tion of a thousand articles of commerce, 
before quite free, was either wholly pro- 
hibited of subjected to heavy duties. The 
octro?, or excise, of abl articles of food, and 
ai some others, was likewise introduced, 


and collectors placed at every gate. Doud- 
niérs prowled about over the territory of 
Hamburgh, without the gates, adjacent to 
Holstein, who behaved in the most brutal 
manner, seizing single peasants, beating 
them with their sabres, forcing them to 
strip, even running with their drawn 
sabres, after little children going to or 
coming from school, and often stripping 
them to the skin, to see if they had con- 
cealed under their clothes a pound of sugar, 
oran English handkerchief. To get any 
thing out of the city, even when subject to 
no duty, was attended with difficulties 
sometimes perfectly ridiculous. When the 
citizens, in the spring of 1811, were pre- 
paring, as usual, to send the furniture to 
their country-houses, they were informed 
that this could no more be done, but that 
they must fetch from the custom-house 
a printed paper, which they were to fill 
up, which was to contain an exact list of 
the furniture, &c, meant to be sent out, to 
the minutest article, and the value; the 
beds, and bundles or chests of linen, were 
to be sent to the custom-house to be 
weighed ; and the owner was to give secu- 
rity tnat they should be brought back in 
eight months, otherwise he must pay the 
import-duty when they were brought back 
to town. Not a single piece of furniture, 
not a chair, nor a table, could be got out of 
the town, to be conveyed to any part of 
the territory of Hamburgh, without a per- 
mit from two or three offices: not more 
than three bottles of wine could be sent to 
te country without a permit. It was not 
even safe to take a pound of tea or coffee 
into the country without a written permis- 
sion, for fear of being arrested by those 
prowling Douaniers, whom I before men- 
tioned. ‘The time lost in all these vex - 
atious trifling forms, may be easily con- 
ceived. A merchant Once told me that 
one of his clerks had spent a whole morning 
to get permission 'o send to the country a 
quarter of a hundred of quills.” 

‘**The personal liberty of the citizens of 
Hamburgh was as little respected at this 
period, as their private property. I shall 
not dwell on the number of persons thrown 
into prison, On account of their connexion 
with Fleligoland, or from the circum- 
stances of letters from England being inter- 
cepted, directed to them ; in which latter 
case, indeed, frequent mistakes were made, 
as to the persons designed; these instan- 
Ces Were sO numerous that there is no 
reason for selecung any one in particular. 
‘That in spite of the existence of the courts 
of justice, we were really under military 
government was evident, from the number 
of persons arrested by the gens d’armes ; 
no body knew why they were arrested, nor 
whither they were conveyed. The bruta- 
lity of the gents d’armes, upon these occa- 
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sions, was frequently shocking to huma- 
nity. Their usual mode of proceeding was 
¢o bind the prisoner, who went on foot, to 
their horses, and in this manner he was 
forced to march, and often at a rate by no 
means proportionate to his ability. It has 
been said, that one man, thus bound to 
two horses, was, on the gens d’armes going 
into an ale-house, and leaving him bound 
at the door, miserably torn in pieces, the 
horses having accidentally taken fright. I 
once saw an Englishman, of good appear- 
ance, bound in this manner, and brutally 
used, but never could learn what became 
of him. 

‘¢ Mr. Baumhauer, a lawyer, was a man 
of talents, of a good family, who had been 
made counsellor, or barrister, in the impe- 
rial court of justice at Hamburgh. At the 
time of the occupation of Hanover by Mar- 
shal Mortier, this gentleman, who had 
studied at Gottingen, and was therefore 


known to a great many young men, who’ 


afterwards entered the service, had assisted 
many Officers of the Hanoverian army in 
getting over to England, and had himself 
some relations in the German legion. 
Though this was long before the French 
came to Hamburgh, there is no doubt but 
they were well acquainted with the fact; 
and, it is likewise said, that he speke in 
very bitter terms against Buonaparte, and 
said his memory would be execrated like 
that ofa Neroora Caligula. Oneevening, 
at an ordinary, he let fall some expressions 
which were instantly caught up, and were 
the occasion of his ruin. He was arrested 
almost on the spot, and, without any notice 
to his family, was hurried away, in a car- 
riage attended by gens @’armes, but no one 
knew whither; on the road, he found 
means, I know not whether with the per- 
mission of connivance of his guards, to 
write that he was not ill treated, but knew 
not the place of his destination, which, 
however, was found to be Magdebureh. 
On his arrival there, the officer into whose 
custody he was delivered shewed him into 
a damp unwholesome apartment, under 
the fortifications of the city, saying to him, 
“Sir, I am very sorry to lead you into 
such a wretched place, but my orders res- 
pecting your treatment are very strict and 
very severe.” The imprisonment of Mr. 
Baumhauer made a great noise at Ham- 
burgh. M. de Serre, president of the impe- 
rial court, and M. Eichorn, the attorney- 
general, interceded for him with Davoust, 
and are said to have remonstrated on this 
treatment of a barister of the imperial court 
Without any trial, or even accusation. 
Meanwhile, poor Baumhauer was languish- 
ing in a casemate at Magdeburgh, pur- 
posely chosen for ‘its insalubrity: the 
noisome air of this dreary place, joined to 
the influence of mental uneasiness, on a 


Constitution not naturally the strongest, 


reduced him, in the space of some weeks, 
to a state which afforded little probability 
of his living much longer. At this time, 
the French, with just as little explanation 
as they had arrested him, restored him 
again to liberty; but it was too late, the 
unhappy man died at an inn, at Magde- 
burgh, a few days after his release.” 

After the last occupation of the city 
by these ruffians they descended to 
acts of the most unmanly revenge. 

«‘ They condemned young ladies, of the 
first families, to work at the fortifications, 
by way of punishment, for having embroi- 
dered the standards of the Hanseatic legion, 
for having crowned Tettenborn with laurels 
and flowers, on his entrance into Ham- 
burgh, and for other crimes equally enor- 
mous, The same punishment was inflicted 
on the first merchants, and others, without 
any respect for age andinfirmity. Their 
savage brutality even went so far, as to tear 
from his bed, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the venerable clergyman, Dr. Ram- 
bach, a man of above eighty, and to set 
him to work on the ramparts, in revenge for 
his having preached at the consecration of 
the colours of the Hanseatig¢ legion, and for 
having attempted to decline preaching at 
the Te Deum, which the French celebrated 
ai.cr their return.” 

Happy they who manfully resolve 
to perish, rather than submit to such 
degradations; and still happier that 
land which has never been polluted by 
such enormitics ! 








Narrative of the most remarkable events 
which occurred in and near Leipzig 
immediately before, during and sub- 
sequent to the Sunguinary Series of 
Engagements, between the Allied Ar- 
mies and the French, from the 14th 
to the 19th October. Illustrated 
with Military Maps exhibiting the 
movements of the respective Armies. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 104. | 
If the contents of the subject of th 

preceding article are calculated to 

rouse feelings of the strongest indigna- 
tion, the work before us cannot but 
awaken the deepest sympathy and melt 
the most obdurate heart. Jt is an ir- 
resistible appeal to the benevolence of 
the British nation, in behalf of the in- 
habitants of the theatre of that import- 
ant engagement by which the fate of 
the continent was decided. To con- 
tribute towards the relief of the com- 
plicated miseries of those wretched 
people, whose sufferings are here so 
feelingly pourtrayed is the object of this 
little work, all the profits of which, as 
we are informed in an advertisement 
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prefixed to it, wl be devoted by 
Nr. Ackermann, the publisher, to that 
laudable purpoze. The materials were 
transmitted to him by friends at Leip- 
zig who were eye-witnesses of the facts 
related; and as here arranged, cer- 
tainly form a whole which tor vivid 
¢oloaring and variety of interest has 
Tal ely becn ¢ sxceeded, 

ihe exordium to the pref: tory re- 
marks is spirited and appropriate :— 
«* Altera contest of twenty years’ duration, 
‘Britain, thanks to her insular position, her 
native energies, and the wisdom of her 
counsels knows scareely any thing of the 
calamities of war but fromt report, and from 
the comparativeiy easy pecuniary sacmfices 
yequired for its prosecution. No invader's 
foot has polluted her shores, no hostile hand 
has desolated her t-wns and villages, nei- 
aher have fire and sword transioimed her 
smiling plains into dreary deserts. Enjoy- 
ing a happy exempuon from these muistor- 
tunes, she hears the storm which is des- 
tined to fall with destructive violence upon 
others pass harmlessly over her head. 
Mezunwhile the progress of her commerce 
and manufactures, and her improvement in 
arts, sciences, and letters, though liable 
circumistaices to tem- 
porary obstructions, are sure and steady ; 


’ 


the channeis of fier wealih are beyond the 
reach of torcign malignity; and after an 
unparalieled struggle, her vigour and her 
yésources scem but ro increase with the 
urgency of the occasions that call them 
forth. 

‘* Far different is the lot of other nations 
and other countries. There is scarcely a 
rezion of Continental Europe, but has in its 
turn drunk deep within these few years 
of the cup cf horrois. Germany, the the- 
atre of unnumbered contests—the moun- 
tains of Switzerland which for ages had 
reverberated only the notes of rustic hare 
mony—the feitile vales of the Peninsula— 
the fields of Austriamthe sands of Prus- 
sia—the vast forests ct Poland, and the 
boundless plains of the Russian Empire, 
have successively rung with the din of bat- 
tle and been drenched with native blood. 
To the inhabjtants of several of these coun- 
tries, impoverished by the events of war, 
the boon of British benevolence has been 
nobly extended; but none of these cases 
appealed so forcibly to the attention of the 
humane as that of Leipzig and its immedi- 
ate Vicinity. Their ineocent inhabitants 
have in one short year been reduced, by 
the infatuation of their sovereign, and by 
thet greatest of all curses the friendship of 
Fiance, from a state of comfort to absolute 
begeary ; and thousands of them stripped 
of their all are at this moment houseless, 
and unprotected wanderers exposed to the 
horrors of tamiue, cold, amd disease,” 
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That this is actually the case we 
learu from various documents introdu~ 
ced into the publication beture us. A 
memorial addressed to the British na- 
tion by some of the most respectable 
citizens of Leipzig, and authenticated 
by the Burgomaster and council of that 
town, gives the fullowing atlecting pic- 
Lure :— 

“* We have before our eyes many: thou- 
sands of the inhabitants of the adjacent 
villages and hamlets, landed proprietors, 
farmers, ecclesiastics, schoolmasters, atti- 
sans of every description, who some weeks 
since were in Circumstances more or less 
easy and at Jeast knew np want; but now, 
vithout a home and stripped of their all, 
wai@ with their families perishing of hun- 
gey. “Their ficiis have gained everlasting 
celebiiry, for here the most signal of victo- 
ries was won for the good cause: but these 
fields so lately a paradise, are now, to the 
distance of from tea to twelve miles trans- 
formmed into a desert. What the industry 
of many yeais had acquired was annihilated 
in a few hours. All around is one wide 
waste. ‘The numerous villages and hamlets 
are alinosi ail entirely or partially reduced 
to ashes; the yet remaining buildings are 
perforated with balls, in a most iuinous 
condition and plundered of every thing; 
thebains, ecllars, and lofisare despoiled and 
stores of every kind carried off; the imple- 
ments of farmingand domestic economy, for 
brewing ane disiilling—in a word for every 
purpese--the gardens, plantations, and 
fiuit-trees, are destroyed ; the fuel collected 
for the winter, the gates, the doors, the 
floors, the wood-work of every description 
were consumed in the watch-fires; the 
horses were taken away with ail the other 
cattle ; and many families are deploring 
the loss of beloved relatives, or are doomed 
to behold them afflicted with sickness and 
destitute of relief.” 

Dreadtul indeed must be that distress, 
which could reduce a nobleman of high 
character, rank avd affluence to the 
necessity of intreating a tradesman of 
London, to use his exertions among 
his opulent friends to procure some al- 
leviation of the woes of his suffering te- 
pantry! Count Schonfeld, many years 
the Saxon embassador, both at the 
courtot Versailles befure the revolution, 
and till within these few years at Vi- 
enna, las, in his own inability to relieve, 
addressed an application to this effect 
to Mr. Ackermann of the Strand, and 
we are happy to learn that the appeal 
circulated by the latter has procured 
some contributions. “ Whiie millions,” 
says the count in his letter, “ are now 
raising the shouts of triumph, there are 
in Saxony, alene, a million of souls whe 
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are reduced to Misery too severe to be 
capable of taking any part in tue gene- 
ral joy, and who are now shedding the 
bitterest tears of abject wretchedness 
andwant. Thatsuch is the fact 1s con- 
firmed to me by the situation of my 
acquaintance and neighbours, by that 
of my suffering teaants, and finally by 
my own. The ever-memorable and 
eventful battles of the 16th to the 19th 
October, began exactly upon aud be- 
tween my two estates of Stormthal and 
Liebertwolkwitz. All that the eppres- 
sive imposts, requisitions aud quarter- 
ings, as well as the rapacity ol the 
French had spared, becaine on those 
tremendous days a prey to the flames, 
or was plundered by those who called 
-hemselves allies of our king, but whom 
the country itself acknowledged as such 
only through compulsion. © Whoever 
could save his life with the clothes 
upon his back, might boast of his good 
fortune ; for many who were obliged, 
with broken hearts, to leave their burn- 
ing houses, lost their apparel also. 
Out of the produce of a telerably plen- 
tiful harvest, not a grain is lett for Sow- 
ing; the little that was in the barns, was 
consumed in bivouac, or, next morning, 
in spite of the prayers and entreaties 
of the owncy, wantonly burned by the 
laughing fiends. Not a horse, not a 
cow, not a sheep is now to be seen; 
nay, several species of animals appear 
to be wholly exterminated in Saxony. 
I have myself lost a flock of 2000 Spa- 
nish sheep, Tyrolesé and Swiss catile. 
all my horses, waggons, and household 
utensils. The very floors of my rooms 
were torn up; my plate, linen, and im- 
portant papers and documents were 
carried away and destroyed. Nota 
looking-glass, not a pane in the win- 
dows, or a chair is left. The same 
calamity befel my wretched tenants, 
over whose misfortunes i would wil- 
lingly forget my own. All i3 desolation 
and despair, aggravated by the certain 
prospect of epidemic diseases and fa- 
mine,” 

To give the reader some idea of the 
process by which the inhabitants of a 
country whose duped and infatuated 
sovereign, at least, was the ally of 
France, could be reduced to such a situ- 
ation by its kind protectors, we tran- 
scribe the following passage from the 
Narrative itself, and shall then beg 
them to conceive, if they can, in what 
manner the territories of an enemy 
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‘* You must know,” says the writer, “‘ that 
the bread ani forage waggons of a great 
French army are destined merely, as they 
pass through the villages, fo receive the 
stores collected from all the barns, cellars, 
lofts, and stables, which are taken by force 
from the wretched husbandman, who is 
beaten, cut, and mangled, till he puts to. 
his last horse, and till he carries his last 
sheaf of corn and his last loaf of bread to 
the next bivcuac; and then he may think 
himself fortunate, if he is suffered to return 
home without horse or waggon, and is not 
compelled to accompany the depredators 
many miles without sustenance of any 
kind. In all other armies, whether Rus- 
sians, Prussians, Austrians, or Swedes, 
when the troops are not drawn out ina line 
of battle opposite to the enemy, in which 
case it ismecessary to send back the car- 
riages into the rear, care is always taken 
that bread and forage waggons, and herds 
of cattle, shall follow the marching co- 
lumns. Whenever the army halts, maga- 
zines are immediately established ; and, if 
even the stores necessary for it are required 
at the cost of the country, this case bears 
no comparison with that where every 
attendant on the waggon-train is at full 
liberty to pillage till his rapacity is satis- 
fied. Woe to the country where, as in 
our’s, hundreds of thousands of such come 
missaries are allowed to exercise their ces- 
tructive office at discretion! Ask the 
inhabitants of more than twenty villages 
round Leipzig, and many hundred others, 
ata greater distance, which certainly fared 
no better, what soldiers they were who 
carried off roofs, doors, windows, floors, 
and every kind of household furniture and 
agricultural implements, and threw them 
like useless lumber into the watch-fires ?>— 
Ask those unfortunates what soldiers they 
were Who pillaged barus and cellars, ancl 
ransacked every corner of the houses: who 
tore the scanty clothes from the backs of 
the poorest class; who broke open every 
box and chest, and who searched every 
dunghill, that nothing might escape them? 
—They- will tell you that it was the so 
highly vaunted french guards, who always 
led the way, and were the instructors of 
their comrades, | 

“It isa great misfortune for a country 
when, in time of war, the supply of the 
troops is left to themselves by the military 
authorities, and when thai supply is cal- 
culated only from one day to another; 
but this calamity has no bounds when they 
are French troops wio,attack your stores. 
It is not enough for them to satisfy the 
calls of appetite ; every article isan object 
of their rapacity : nothing whatever is left 
to the plundered victim. What they can- 
not cram into their knapsacks and car- 
touch-boxes is dashed in pieces and de- 


stroyed. Of the teuth of this statement the 
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environs of Leipzig might furnish a thousand 
proots. The most fortunate of the inhabi- 
tants were those who in good time removed 
their stores and cattle to a place of safety, 
and left their houses totheir fate. He who 
neglected this precaution, under the idea 
that the presence of the owner would be 
sufficient to restrain those locusts, of course 
lost his all. No sooner had he satisfied 
one par y than another arrived to renew the 
demand ; and thus they proceeded as long 
as a morsel or a drop was left in the house. 
When such a peison had nothing more to 
give, he was treated with the utmost bruta- 
litv, till at length, stripped of all, he was 
yeluctantly compelled to abandon his 
home. If you should chance to find a 
horse or a cow, here and there, in the 
€ountry round our city, imagine not that 
the animal was spared by French genero- 
sity:—no such thing! the owner must 
assuredly have concealed it in some hid:ng- 
place, where it escaped the prying eyes of 
the French soldiers. Nothing—absolutely 
nothing—was spared; the meanest bed- 
stead of the meanest beggar was broken up 
as well as the most costly furniture from 
the apartments of the opulent. After they 
had slept upon the beds in the bivouacs, as 
they could not Carry them away, they rip- 
ped them open, consigned the feathers to 
the winds, and sold the bed-clothes and 
ticking for a mere trifle. Neither the ox, 
nor the calf two days old ; neither the ewe, 
nor the lamb scarcely able to walk ; neither 
the brood-hen, nor the tender chicken, was 
spared. All were carried off indiscrimi- 
nately ; whatever had life was slaughtered ; 
and the fields were covered with calves, 
lambs, and poultry, which the troops were 
unable to consume, ‘The cattle collected 
from far and near were driven along in 
immense herds with the baggage. Their 
cries for food in all the high roads were 
truly pitiable. Often did one of those 
wretches drive away severa] cows from the 
out-house of a little farmer, who in vain 
implored him upon his knees to spare his 
only means of subsistence, merely to sell 
them before his face for a most dispropor- 
tionate price. Hay, oats, and every species 
of corn, were thrown unthreshed upon the 
ground, where they were consumed by the 
horses, or mostly trampled in the dirt ; and 
if these animals had stood for some days 
in the stable, and been supplied with forage 
by the peasant, the rider had frequently 
the impudence to require his host to 
pay for the dung. Woe to the field of 
cibbages, turnips, or potatoes, that hap- 
pened to lie near a bivouac! It was covered 
in a trice with men and cattle, and in 
twenty-four hours there was not a plant to 
be seen. Fruit-trees were cut down and 
used for fuel, or in the erection of sheds, 
which were left perhaps as soon as they 
were finished. Though Saxony is one of 


the richest and most fertile provincés 
of Germany, and the vicinity of Leip- 
zig has been remarkable for abundance, 
yet it cannot appear surprising, that, with 
such wanton waste, famine, the most dan- 
gerous foe to an army, should have at 
length found its way into all the French 
camps. karns, stables, and lofts, were 
emptied ; the fields were laid bare; and 
the inhabitants fled into the woods and the 
towns. Bread and other provisions had 
not heen seen in our markets for seve- 
ral days, and thus it was now our turn to 
endure the pressure of hunger. The bakers 
of this place were obliged tu work up the 
smail stock of flourin their possession for the 
troops; and all other persons were driven 
from the doors by the guards with the butt- 
ends of their muskets ; though the citizen 
who came in quest of bread had perhaps 
twenty Men quartered upon him, who all 
expected him to find wherewith to satisfy 
their craving appetites. 

The writer, after animadverting with 
due censure on that cold-blooded system 
prevalent in the French army, according 
to which no adequate arrangements are 
made for those unfortunate soldiers who 
may happen to be wounded, relates, that 
for their reception, in this instance, ** orders 
had been given to clear out the corn- 
magazine, which is capable of accommo- 
dating about 2,500. Each of these poor 
fellows received a ticket at the outer gate 
of the city, and was directed to that hospi- 
tal. ‘The persons who superintended this 
business never gave it a thought to distri- 
bute only such a number of these billets as 
the building would hold of sick, but conti- 
nued to send all that eame to the corn- 
magazine, long after it was too: full to 
admit another individual. Overjoyed on 
having at last found the spot, the wretched 
cripple exerted his last remains of strength, 
that he might obtain relief as speedily as 
possible at the hands of the surgeons. 
Judge then of the feelings of the unfortu- 
nate man when his hopes were here most 
cruelly disappointed ; when he found many 
hundreds of his fellow-sufferers moaning 
with anguish on the wet stones, without 
straw to lie upon, without shelter of any 
kind,without medical or surgical attendance, 
nay, even ‘without a drop of water, for 
which they so earnestly petitioned ;—when 
he was peremptorily refused admittance at 
the door, and he too had no other resource 
than to seek a couch like the rest upon the 
hard pavement, which his wounds very of- 
ten were unable toendure. No more atten- 
tion was here paid to him than the stones on 
which he gave vent to his anguish. Many 
hobbled further in quest of something to 
appease the cravings of hunger and thirst. 
But who could give it them? Extreme 
want had long prevailed in the city; the 
very inhabitants had great trouble and diffi- 
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gulty to obtain for money sufficient to 
make a scanty meal for themselves and 
their families. The fainting soldier might 
think himself fortunate if his solicitations 
procured him a crust of bread or an apple. 
Thousands were not so lucky.—Such was 
the state of things at the magazine ; such 
was the spectacle exhibited in all the streets, 
and especially in the market-place, where 
every corner provided with a sheiter was 
converted into an hospital. ‘The conse- 
quences were inevitable. Many, as might 
naturally be expected perished, in the 
night, of hunger, agony, and cold, Their 
Jot was enviable—they no longer needed 
any human assistance. What heart would 
not have bled at such scenes of horror !— 
and yet it was the very countrymen of 
these unfortunate wretches who seemed to 
care the least about them, and passed by 
with the most frigid indifference, probably 
because they are so familiarized with such 
spectacles. O ye mothers, ye fathers, ye 
sisters of France, had ye here beheld your 
agonized sons and brothers, the sight, like 
a hideous phantom, would surely have 
haunted you to the last moment of your 
lives. The laurels acquired by your nation 
have indeed been purchased at a most ex- 
orbitant price.” 

From these scenes and those still 
more horrible ones described at p. 57 
and 58, we willingly turn our eyes to 
subjects of a different nature, and shall 
introduce another passage to shew that 
if the writer possesses the art of giving 
effect to the grand outline of his picture, 
he is not less happy in the minuter de- 
tails. The arrival of Buonaparte at 
Dresden, on the 14th October, is thus 
described : 

** The hero of the age, as he has been 
styled, came about noon, not, as we anti- 
cipated, by the Dresden road, but by that 
from Berlin, He passed hastily through he 
city, and out at the farthest Grimma gate, 
attended by some battalions and squadrons 
of his guards. A camp-chair and a table 
were brought in haste, and a great 
watch-fire kindled in the open field, not far 
from the gallows. The guards bivouacked 
on the right and left. The emperor took 
possession of the head-quarters prepared 
for him, which were any thing but mag- 
nificent, being surrounded only by the 
relics of the stalks and leaves of the cab- 
bages consumed by his soldiers. The 
table was instantly covered with maps, 
over which the emperor pored most atten- 
tively for a considerable time. Of what 
was passing around him he seemed not to 
take the smallest notice. The spectators, 
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of whom I was one, crowde4 pretty close 
about him. On occasion of his visit to the 
city, a few months before, the French had 
discovered that the people of Leipzig were 
not so malicious as they had been repre- 
sented, but tolerably good natured creatures, 
They were, therefore, allowed to approach 
unobstructed within twenty paces. A long 
train of carriages from the Wurzen road, 
the cracking of the whips of the postilions, 
together with a great number of horse- 
soldiers and tal! grenadiers, announced the 
arrival of another distinguished personage, 
and called the attention of the by-standers 
that way. It was the king of Saxony, 
with his guardsand retinue. He alighted, 
and a kind salutation ensued between him 
and his august ally. The king soon after- 
wards mounted a horse, and thus proceeded 
into the city. Napoleon meanwhile re- 
mained where he was. He sometimes rose 
from his seat, went up to the watch-fire, 
held his hands over it, rubbed them, and 
then placed them behind him, whilst with 
his foot he pushed the wood, consisting of 
dry boards and rafters from the nearest 
houses, into the flame, to make it burn 
more fiercely. At the same time he very 
frequently took snuff, of which he seemed 
to have but a small quantity left in his 
gold box. - At last he scraped together 
what was left with his finger, and poured 
it out upon hishand. When all was gone, 
he opened the box several titnes and smelt 
to it, without applying to any of the mar- 
shals and generals around him to relieve his 
want. Asthe discharges of artillery, to- 
wards Probstheide, grew more and more 
general and alarming, and the wounded 
kept returning in continually increasing 
numbers, I was rather surprised that the 
commander should, on this occasion, con- 
trary to his usual custom, quietly remain 
so far from the field of battle, which was 
near ten miles distant, apparently without 
giving himself the least concern about the 
event.” ’ . 

We shall here break off, as it is our 
wish rather to provoke than fully gra- 
tify the curiosity of our readers respect- 
ing the contents of this really interest- 
ing performance ; and we doubt not that 
the expectations of the benevolent pub- 
lisher will be fully accomplished in its 
publication. Considered in every point 
of view the event tu which it relates is 
one of the most important that has oc- 
curred in modern times, and the details 
here given of it are such as cannot fail 
to be acceptable to all classes cf rea- 
ders. 
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ALPHONSO VIII. OF CASTILE. 


In a history of the revolutions of 
Spain, publi-Led in 1734 by some learn- 
ed Jesuits ., Ve are told the following 
story concerning Alphonso \ LIL. king 
of Castile, surnamed the Noble. In 
1194 this monarch was defeated by the 
Saracens, for this simple reason, that 
he had not waited the arrival of rem- 
forcements trom Leon and Navarre. 
It is now-a-days the fashion to attribute 
the loss of a batileto some error or other 
of the defeated general; but the piety 
of that age ascribed it to some sin 
which he had committed. The wise 
Alphonso,” say the historians, ‘* was 
struck with blindness which was a ma- 
nifest punshment of heaven, for he 
had been so passionately attached to 
a beautiful Jewess, that the grandees, 
afier they had in vain endeavoured to 
wean him from so monstrous a passion, 
caused the infamous mistress to be as- 
sassinated.”’ ‘Lhe king was in canse- 
quence seized with a kind of frenzy, and 
all the calamities and defeats, all the 
famines and pestilences whicii befel him, 
his dese: ndants, and all Spain, are re- 
presented by these enlightened histori- 
aus asa just chastisement for his love 
of- a Jewess! 





REMARKABLE ABSTINENCE. 


There are instances upon record of 
persons who have far surpassed the ab- 
stinence of Anne Moore of tasting no- 
toricty. One of these was exh bited in 
the person of Ifenry Stiphont, qf Ilar- 
lem, who was born in 1664. His mo- 
ther was suljject to temporary intellec- 
tual derangements, and a melancholy 
disposition together with the extraordi- 
nary eccentricity of many ot his expres- 
sions and actions, even during infancy, 
seemed to turebode that he would be as 
mad as his mother. This was thé more 
probable as he had a sister who was ne 
ready insane. Ele nevertheless learned 
a trade, married in fis twentieth year, 
and though he oceasionally pl: wel mM i 
pr aunks, yet he continued to gaia 2 sib 

sistence by manuat jabour till the wister 
of 1684, when he had a violent quarrel 
with his father-in-law and, im the heat 
of the rencounter, broke one of his legs. 
His apprehensions lest he should fall 
into the hands of justice were so strong, 
that he became quite frantic, and it was 
found necessary to send him to the mad- 
house. In about sim or seven montiis 
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he took it into his head that he was 
Jesus Christ, and determined to fast 
forty days and forty nights, On the 6th 
of December 1684, he ‘commenced this 
tust and continaniil it till the 15th of 
January, 1685. He only smoked to 
baceo as usu ny and took a small quan- 
tity of water, thouch rather fur the pur- 
pose of rinsing his mouth than to drink, 
Besides this be took no food of any 
kind, either selid or liquid, and would 
not satier broth er spirits to be mixed 
with his water; for he instantly dis- 
covered what had been done and threw 
the basin from him with abhorrence, 
In vain did those about him endeavour, 
by menaces and persu: asions, to divert 
him from his purpose ; in vain did they 
contrive the pious deception of making 
an angel appear to lnm to command 
him, in the name of God, tocat. He 
persisted that it was the will of hrs 
Heavenly Father that he should fast. 
His clothes were examined in the strict- 
est manner, as well as every corner of 
his cell, but no food of any sort was 
ever discovered ; and it was absolutely 
impossible that any could be introduced 
to him at night. There could not, of 
course, he au7 delusion ; and this was 
farther pro ved. ie the circumstance that 
after the first days he had no evacua- 
tion. lis health was, nevertheless, 
good, during the whole period of his 
fast; and, at the end of it, he seemed 
to have sustained no loss either in flesh 
or strength. ; 
At the expiration of the time he ask- 

ed for some thing to eat. The attendants 
fuared that his stomach, after so long a 
suspension, would be incapable of re- 

suming its functions: end would, there- 
fore, have first administered medicines 
to open the contracted viscera, but he 
absolutely refused to takeany, declaring 
that his Heavenly Father had com- 
nanded him to eat, at first, nothing but 
cruel, made with the flour of- Turkey 
corn, (which when eold ynay be cut 
like jelly); and told him that his wife 
was Lo prepare itierhin. This was ac- 
cordivvly done, and he was conducted 
into another Saiaittnness where a number 
of spectators had assembled. He pre-e 
nounced a tong frantic prayer and then 
ate and drank he: wtily, The dish was 
tnken frem hin fest he shoald’ hart: 
hinsel’. ‘This liberty highly imecensed 
him; he submitted, to force alone, and 
raved vivluntly, 
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Next morning he complained of vio- 
Jent pains in the abdomen, which were 
so severe as to make him frequently cry 
eut. He, nevertheless, would have 
something more to eat on that day. It 
was some time before the seeretions of 
his body were restored toa regular state ; 
but his mind remained incurable. 

This story, as may easily be imagined, 
made a great noise ; and the credulous, 
as in the case of our female impostor, 
considered the circumstance as a mira- 
cle. The intelligent ascribed this mi- 
racle partly to insanity and partly to 
the use of tobacco. There have been 
instances, said they, of madmen who 
have endured the most intense cold, tn 
which any person in his senses must 
have perished. If insanity can produce 
insensibility to cold, why not to hunger 
also?—It is not improbable that the 
tobacco might have allayed the cravings 
of appetite. It is said that the savages 
of Canada when in want of provisions 
frequently subsist for weeks together on 
nothing but water and tobacco. 

FRENCH CRUELTIES IN GRENADA. 

Tu 1651, the French took possession 
of Grenada and the Grenadine Islands 
in the West-Indies. They fancied that 
they had purchased the possession of 
them, from the native Caribs, with a 
few hatchets and knives, and a small 
quantity of brandy. They presently 
assumed the tone of masters towards 
these unfortunate savages. The latter, 
unable to avenge themselves by open 
violence upen their oppressors, had re- 
course to dissimulation and artifice, and 
assassinated all the French whom thev 
met with singly. Troops were sent to 
protect the infant colony, and these 
could not desire a more effectual expe- 
dient for accomplishing their parpose 
than the total extermination of the na- 
tives. ‘This atrocious plau «us executed 
with complete success. ‘The wretched 
remnant of the Caribs took refuse ona 
Steep rock, where they were surrounded 
by their persecutors. Seeing no pro- 
spect of escape, the savages chose ra- 
ther to leap from the precipice than to 
fall into the hands of the French, who 
were tranquil spectators of -the catas- 
trophe, and jocosely gave to this rock 
the appellation of Mont des Sauteurs, 
which it has retained. 

The Caribs were soon avenged, and 
that by a French governor of the colony, 
4 man of a rapacious and imperious 
disposition, who treated the planters 
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with the greatest cruelty. Many of 
them fled to Martinique, and the others 
were at length urged to do themselves 
justice. They secured the tyrant, and 
sentenced him to die. In the court 
by which he was tried there was but 
one individual, named Archangeli, who 
could write. A prominent person was 
one Labrie, a blacksmith, who, being 
unable to subscribe his name, made, in- 
stead of it, the figure of a horse-shoe 
upon the official documents, under 
which Arehangeli wrote the words: 
“ This is the mark of M. de Labrie, 
Conseiller Rapperteur.”—This respect- 
able court however, seems to have been 
apprehensive that neither its sentence 
nor its mode ol proceeding would be 
approved in France, for both judges 
and witnesses soon afterwards ab- 
sconded and left the island. 


PAPAL DILEMMA. 


Bouchet relates in his Annals of 
Aguituine, that on occasion of an inter- 
view between Francis I. and Pope Cle- 
ment VII. of Marseilles, three widows, 
not more distinguished for beauty than 
for piety and exemplary virtue, intreated 
a favourite of his holiness to procure 
them a dispensation to eat meat on fast 
days. This man, in order to divert the 
holy father and the king, introduced the 
ladies and said in the Italian language, 
that * out of respect for the memory of 
their decease’ vusbands, and affection 
to their chi , those three ladies 
whom he ba honour of presenting 
to his holine. oad determined not to 
marry again; but as the flesh 1s weak, 
they requested his permission to yield 
now and then to temptation.” — 
What!” cried Clement shuddering 
with horror; “can you expect me to 

ive you.a dispensation to transgress the 
ost of God ?”——One of the ladies her- 
self then addressed him. We requested 
this gentieman to represent to your ho 
liness our situation and the weakness 
of our sex.”—* Heaven forbid !” re- 
joined the pope, ask of me any thing 
but that.”—“ But three times a week at 
least ~”’—* Tie! ladies, fie ! 
who ever addressed such a petition to a 
pope?” ‘The favourite was no longer 
able to restrain his laughter, and begued 
the ladies’ pardon fur having misunder- 
stood them. It is not likely that they 
could forgive so provoking a pleasantry, 
though it afforded a subject of imino- 
derate mirth to the pope, tie king, and 
both their courts, 
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DECORUM OF THE TURKS. 

At » time when a fastidious attention 
to the outward forms of decorum seems 
to be usurping the place of genuine vir- 
tue, the following facts, relative to the 
refinement of the Turks, appear calcula- 
ted to afford matter for serious consi- 
deration. They are communicated in 
a letter from a German physician resi- 
dent at Smyrna, who writes as follows: 
—The wite of a Turk of distinction has 
a slow fever; the glands of her ears 
are much swollen, and upon my in- 
quiring she toid me that those of the 
throat are in the same state. The 
former I examine myself, but without 
being favoured with a sight of her face. 
Her husband even wrapped her hands 
up close in muslin, so that in feelmg 
her pulse I was not allowed to touch 
her but through that medium. Before 
the people here would suffer a medical 
man to see certain parts of the body, 
they would suffer a woman to die, even 
though they were certain that he could 
cure her. The Pacha’s sister is said to 
be afflicted with a fistula; but she must 
die of it, since though she is unmarried, 
her brother will not suffer a physician 
to approach too near her. Some years 
since a Dominican gained great cele- 
brity here by his quackery. He had 
minutely informed himself by means of 
a servant maid respecting the illness of 
her mistress, and then directed the fas- 
tidious patient to lay hold of one end 
of a cord, while he himself held it by 
the other. In this manner he pretended 
to feel tlic Indy’s pulse and at that dis- 
tance to enumerate all the syipptome of 
the disease. “ There’s a clever docter 
for you !” exclaimed the husband o/ the 
female, and dismissed him with a hand- 
some fee. 

The-writer likewise takes some no- 
tice of the practice uf cutting out the 
tongue, the usual pumshment among 
the Turks for those who rail against the 
Mahometan religion. In the mountains 
of Curdestan itis said to be very com- 
mon. According to this account, it 1s 
only when thé up is cut off that the in- 
dividual is deprived of speech; on the 
other hand, when the whole tonvue is 
taken away, the person upon whons the 
Operation is performed cannot shout, 
but is able to speak almost as well as 
ever, though he scarcely opens his 
mouth at the time: hence this last 
method is considered as an indulgence 
shewn to the culprit, 


THAMAS KULI CMAN. 
In the fourth volume of the Lettres 
edifiantes, written by French missiona~ 
ries, and publisiied at Paris in 1781, 
there is an interesting narrative of the 
Revelutions in Persia under Thamas 
Kuli Chan up to his expedition against 
India. According to this account, 
there never was a more artful or a 
more successful usurper than he, in the 
beginning of his career. Audacity, ad- 
dress and good fortune concurred in his 
exaltation. The troops whom he al- 
most always led on to victory, and 
whose love he contrived to gain, were 
ardently desirous of placing upon the 
throne a man who seemed to have 
chained fortune to his chariot-wheels, 
Perhaps when he found himself firmly 
seated on that throne his conduct was 
less specious. “ No prince,” say the 
missionarics who saw him in the height 
of his splendour and _ prosperity, 
“ had ever ruled Persia with such des- 
otic sway. His will alone was sacred, 
Xelision, laws, customs were all obliged 
to give way to it.”—Father Saigne 
relates that * he conquered India with 
no more than 60,000 men, and caused 
himself to be crowned at Delhi. Im- 
mediately afterwards he coined new 
rupees with his portrait and this inscri 
tion; He was born io be the King of 
the World. Whois the King of Kings? 
Nadirschah.” He nevertheless volun- 
tarily resigned the throne of India, re- 
placed the former sovereigi and re- 
turned to Persia with incalculable 
wealth. But how did it fare at last 
with this King of Kings? Though his 
tyranny had caused him to be univer- 
sally hated, yet as usual, the people 
under his controul remained quiet, for 
trade and commerce were left un- 
shackled, and if men can but get plenty 
of money, they are in general content, 
Ilis own creatures however, entered 
into a conspiracy against him, and after 
arewn ot ¢hirteen years he was assas- 
sinated. Tow fortunate for oppressed 
hamanity, that a tyrant bas no friends, 
even, amony those whom he has raised 
from the dust, and with whom he has 
shared the produce of his depredations! 
After the death of Thamas Kuli Chan, 
his treasures of which he had plundered 
sO many countries were conveyed to 
Maschet in chests, two of which formed 
a load for a camel. There, according 
to the testimony of the missionary who 
was an eye-witness of the circumstance, 


“these chests were piled up on one 
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another, and formed a heap as high as 
the palace of Maschet. What now 
availed the tyrant the hoards collected 
at the expence of so much blood? It is 
somewhat remarkable that Nero reigned 
exactly thirteen years, It was thirteen 
years since Buonaparte usurped su- 

reme power in France, when the bat- 
tle of Leipzig sealed his political down- 
fal. In truth the number thirteen 
seems dangerous to tyrants. It is also 
a curious fact that the Persian embas- 
sador at Paris, about five years since 
presented to the Imperial Library a 
Persian Manuscript life of Thamas 
Kuli Chan, doubtless intended for the 
edification of the modern rival of his 


glory. 


VINEYARDS. 

In Barnabie Googe’s Foure Bookes 
of Husbandry, printed in 1578, it is 
stated that, in this country we might 
have reasonably good wine produced 
from vines growing within the realin ; 
as undoubtedly we had immediately 
after the conquest, until partly by sloth- 
fulness, and partly by the long continu- 
ance of civil discord, the vines were 
destroyed. He states, that this is evi- 
dent from the circumstance of many 
places still retaining the name of Vine- 
yards; and also from the roots, and 
remains of Vines being at that time to 
be scen upon many of the cliffs and 
hills. “ There is besides Nottingham 
(he continues) an ancient monument, 
in a great wyndowe of glasse, the whole 
order of planting, prunyng, and press- 
ing of vines, Beside, there is yet grow- 
ing an old vine, that yields a grape suf- 
ficient to make a right good wime, as 
was lately proved. There hath, more- 
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over, good experience of late yeeres 
been made, by two noble and honorable 
barons of this realme, the lorde Cob- 
ham, and the lorde Wylliams of Fame, 
who had both, growyng about their 
houses, as good wynes as are in many 
parts of France. 


HARD TIMES. 

People complain of hard times, and 
similar complaints have been made for 
centuries past. Of this there is abund- 
ant evidence, but, none perhaps more 
to the point, than the following extract 
from a sermon preached by Latimer, 
before king Edward the sixth, at West- 
minster, on the 8th of March 1549, 
** You landlordes, you rent-raisers, I 
may say you step-lordes, you unnatural 
lordes, you have for your possessions 
yearely too much. For that which here- 
before went for 20 or 40 pound by yeare 
(which is an honest portion to be had 
gratis in one Lordship of another man’s 
sweat and labour), now is let for 50 or 
100 pound by yeare. Of this too much 
commeth this monsterous and potentu- 
ous dearthe made by man, notwith-. 
standing God doeth send us plentifully 
the fruites of the earth mercifully, cone 
trary unto our desertes. Notwithstand- 
ing too much, which these rich men 
have, causeth such dearth, that poore 
men (which live of theyr labour) cane 
not with the sweat of their face have a 
living, all kind of victuals is so deare, 
pigges, geese, capons, chickens, eggs, 
&c. These thynges with others are so 
unreasonably enhanced. And I thinke 
verely that if it thus continue, we shall 
at length be constrayned to pay for a 


pigge a pounde !” 
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accounT of the REV. THOMAS BROOKE 
_ CLARKE, D.D, SECRETARY for the 
LIBRARY Gnd CHAPLAIN im ORDINARY 
to his RoyaAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 
REGENT. 
WE cannot forbear expressing our gra- 
tification in being enabled to open this 
department of our Miscellany with some 
particulars of a gentleman whose efforts, 
whether literary or personal, have been 
devoted to the promotion of the inte- 
rests of his country, and the benefit of 
Society. As living examples of excel- 


lence certainly operate most powerfully, 





EMINENT PERSONS. 


we shall always rejoice to be furnished 
with such authentic materials as may 
afford us an opportunity of doing jus- 
tice to the merits of our distinguished 
contemporaries, and of holding forth 
their talents and virtues to the imita- 
tion of their fellow-citizens, 

The Rev. Doctor Clarke is lineally 
descended from Sir John Clarke, of 
Weston, in Buckinghamshire, who was 
made a knight banneret by Henry VIII. 
at the battle of Spurs. He was.educa- 
ted at the University of Dublin, where 
he took his degree with the highest mark 
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of distinction conferred ow such occa- 
sions, that of being appointed Modera- 
tor, and afterwards obtained prizes two 
years successively, wien Bachelor of 
Arts. 

At that period, the disturbed state of 
Ireland having engaged the pens of the 
Bishop of Cloyne and his antagonist Dr. 
O'Leary, Dr. Clarke, who was then 
about 19 years of age, drew up a poig- 
nant anonymous paper, in answer to the 
jatter. It was printed and distributed 
at a masquerade in Dublin, by a person 
in the character of a politician; and 
was supposed at the moment, to be 
written by Dr. Campbell, author of the 
Philosophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland. A Committee of gentlemen 
avreed to have it reprinted as the work 
of De. Campbell, but the advertisement 
for this purpose having reached the 
young author's eve, he stopped the pub- 
Jication. However, in consequence of 
some applications made to him, he af- 
terwards permitted it to-be printed, with 
his name atlixed to it. as the author. 
his procured for him much attention 
on the part of the Bishop ef Cloyne, 
aud likewise Bishop Law, brother to 
Lord Ellenborough. 

When he came to England, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pitt as Minister, ex- 
cited great discussion, and engaged, 
among others, the celebrated Dean 
Tucker, in the controversy. The Dean 
wrote in defence of the king’s night, de- 
fining the powers of Parliament and the 
Crown in such cases. This paper ap- 
peared in the British Journal; and Dr. 
Clarke being at Bath, answered the 
Dean through the same channel. He 
brought additional constitutional proofs 
jn support of the Dean’s sentiments, 
but more particularly to establish one 
point on which he remarked, with ex- 

iress'ons of deep respect, that the 
Dean's argument appeared defective. 
The Dean found out the author, and 
with great liberality and benevolence, 
commenced a friendship with him, and 
introduced him to Lord Nugent, who 
was active in politics, and whoin he 
had discovered to be a distant relative 
of Dr. Clarke’s. He also made him 
acquainted with some of the most intel- 
iigent commercial men at Bristol, re- 
questing them to give him every infor- 
mation he desired on commerce and 
manufactures; and he pressed him to 
come and remain with him at Glouces- 
ter. This offer of the Dean’s was re- 
fused with the deepest sense of grati- 
tude, it being incompatible with his de- 


sire and arrangements for going abroad. 
A correspondence however, was kept 
up between the Dean and him. Du- 
ring this intercourse, the Dean commu- 
nicated to him his sentiments on the 
Union with lreland; which Dr. Clarke 
afterwards published distinctly and une 
altered in one of his tracts on that 
subject. 

Dr. Clarke assiduously devoted him- 
self during his residence at the uni- 
versity of Gottingen, to statistical and 
diplomatic studies. The results of his 
Statistical researches were given to the 
public in three volumes. His collec- 
tions on the diplomatic history and 
transactions of Europe never have ap- 
peared ; but they have been seen by 
some of our ablest statesmen and lite- 
rary men, and are considered to be most 
valuable. It is strange, aud it is to be 
deplored, that this subject has not yet 
been made aa object of study for our 
young diplomatic men in this country, 
In France, and in other states on the 
Continent, it has always been as indis- 
pensibie a requisite for the corps diplo- 
matigue as the study of medicine for a 
physician, law tur a barrister, or reli- 
gion for a divine. To this cause must 
be chiefly ascribed the invariable infe- 
riority of our diplomatists to those of 
France; who must possess many ad- 
vantages over them, until the same sys- 
tem be adopted here ; for to this defect 
on our part, and not to superior intel- 
lect on theirs, the French have so long 
owed their acknowledged pre-eminence. 
They were accustomed to pass through 
a regular course of diplomatic studies 
at the university, preparatory to their 
professional employments; and the stu- 
dents from various states, who were 
destined for political office, were under 
the necessity of bringing certificates of 
their having attended the lectures in- 
stituted for this purpose at the univer- 
sity. 
Dr. Clarke while abroad, spared no 


effort or expense to obtain their whole | 


diplomatic course, and while the Revo- 
lution was raging, which afterwards de- 
stroyed the brightest luminary of this 
science, with the most valuable manu, 
scripts on the subject, he fortunatel 

obtained copies of them. He witnesse 

the commencement and watched thé 
progress of revolution, not only in its 
centre at Paris, but in its remotest 
scenes from the capital, and amidst 
sieges and the desolation of war. | Sueh 
objects were not matter of idle cirio- 
sity or abertive contemplation. On hig 
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return to England, deeply impressed 
with the horrors which be bad witness- 
ed, his pen became most active to dis- 
charge what he conceived to be an im- 
perative moral and civil daty. Glow- 
ing with enthusiastic love for the British 
Constitution, he exhorted his country- 
men to cling to it as the sole plank for 
their salvation, amidst the general 
wreck of all chat was deartomen. He 
warned them against the awful conse- 
quences of innovation, by depicting with 
force and anxiety, the inevitable pro- 
gress and frightful example of revolu- 
tion. His papers on this occasion were 
numerous. 

While in Germany, much of his time 
was spent at the court of Baden, the 
virtues of which house stand recorded 
in one of his works. Englishmen were 
received with the most marxed and gra- 
cious attention by the whole court, as 
well as the reigning sovereign. This 
Prince possessed a sound mind with 
vast acquirements, and was grandfather 
to the present Grand Duke ; the direc- 
tion of whose education was offered to 
Dr. Clarke, but most respecttully de- 
clined by him. This Court, from its 
locality, formed a point through which 
numerous functionaries passed trom and 
to Paris; and meeting either through 
accident or design, afforded full oppor- 
tunity for the investigation of men and 
things. Here persons of various prin- 
ciples from various States, Revolution 
ists and Royalists, open ar concealed, 
were to be seen at once. It wasa Ba- 
belof principles and policy. They ex- 
hibited a mosaic, a tesselated assem- 
blage, with an envoy of one hue from 
one place, a minister of another from 
another. Here was an exalted spy, 
there a depressed emigré, andall as dis- 
cordant ia their views as in theirnature. 
Amidst a motley group of this kind, the 
Margrave addressed himself one day at 
dinner, to Dr.Clarke, and said to him— 
“You have seen many people and 
countries, now tell me candidly in 
which would you like to pass your life?” 
“ TI shall answer your Serene Highness 
most candidly,” replied he: ‘ If you 
cede to me that established exception, 
which must exclude from my remark 
the country in which we are at present 
assembled from various quarters, all so 
happy, and your subjects are so pros- 
perous,” ‘ Certainly,” said the Mar- 
grave ; “ you are entitled to the excep- 
tion, and you shallhave it.” “ Then I 
puall answer mostcandidly, Sir, I believe 
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there is but one heaven—and one Eng- 
land.” The Margrave laughed aloud, 
and Mirabeau, who happencd to be pre- 
sent, exclaimed, C'est bien Anglois, bien 
Anglois. After dinner, the Margrave 
took Dr. Clarke aside, and said: “ You 
have given me your opinion fairly and 
justly, now I will give you mine. If I 
could choose my lot in life, I would 
prefer to be of the first and oldest class 
of English nobles, rather than of any 
class of sovereigns whatever.” So said 
a sovereigu prince; the grandfather of 
an empress and of two queens, the 
grandfather of the brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law of two emperors, and 
grandfather of the consort of a sove= 
reign prince. But he knew England 
well; he had lived in it. 

On Dr. Clarke’s return from abroad, 
he visited Ireland. Mixing there with 
all ranks belonging to the senate, 
church, bar, and commerce, he per- 
ceived the necessity of an union be-. 
tween the two nations, and found. 
that even many of those who had ori- 
ginally opposed the measure, were 
changed in their opinion. He commu- 
nicated his remarks fully on this subject 
to a Nobleman in England, with whom 
he had been in the habits of correspon- 
dence, and who deemed the subject of 
such importance, that he handed his 
letter to Mr. Pitt. 

Dr. Clarke now resumed his pen, to 
demonstrate and enforce the necessity 
of an union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and composed his first Tract, 
entitled, ‘* Union or Separation.” As 
soon as this was published, it was an- 
nounced in the House of. Peers, and 
recommended strongly to the perusal 
of all their Lordships, with the highest 
eulogiums by the Marquis of Lansdown. 
Dr. Clarke was entirely unknown to 
this nobleman at the moment, but soon 
after received the most marked atten- 
tions from him. His library was thrown 
open to his use, and Lord Lansdown 
made the most flattering proposals to 
him, with offers of his own assistance, 
if he would undertake a literary work 
which he suggested to him; but Dr. 
Clarke with great respect and thanks, 
declined the proposal. His Lordship, 
however, continued his attentions, and 
directed his librarian to send to Dr. 
Clarke, any books in his library whieh 
he wished to have the use of. 

Having been strongly solicited from 
a high quarter, to continue his support 
of the vital measure of Union, he gave 
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it effectual aid in various publications, 
soine of which had a most extensive 
sale in England and Ireland; not less 
than 4,000 copies of some of them being 
suid in a short space of time. 

Such investigations of the relative 
circumstances of botlicountries opened 
to his view the whole detail of the com- 
merce and revenues of, Britain, amidst 
the authentic documents with which he 
was furnished. This enabled him to 
compuse his work, entitled, “ A Survey 
of the Strength and O  ulenge of Great 
Britain,” dedicated to the Prince of 
Wales; by whom he had been appoint- 
ed Secretary to his Royal Hiyhness’s 
Library, and Chaplain in Ordinary. 

A gross attack having been made on 
the character of Britain, Russia, and 
Sweden, by Monsieur Hauterive, the 
French Secretary under Talleyrand ; 
Dr. Clarke, by a statement of facts 
founded on the authentic records of 
history, contuted those calumnies in 
the fullest manner, ina work, inttled, 
“ The Disorganization of Europe.” In 
consequence of his defence of the cha- 
racter of Russia on this occasion. a va- 
luable mark of distinction was conferred 
en him by the Emperor Alexander. 

Dr. Clarke is considered justly as the 
author, having. been the person who 
first suggested the establishment of a 
Naval Asylum for the Orphans and 
Children of his Majesty’s Seamen and 
Marines; and having devoted himself 
voluntarily aud gratuitously to its suce 
cess during many years. The first idea 
of this institution he owed to the mutiny 
at the Nore. Reflecting on all its cir- 
cumstances, he conceived that some 
judicious means might be devised which 
would tend to prevent the recurrence 
of so awful an event. It occurred to 
him after much consideration, that if an 
institution was formed as an Asylum 
for the Orphans and Children of the 
King’s Seamen and Marines, and the 
conduct of the fathers were made an 
indispensable claim for the admission 
of the children, it might become almost 
a pledge for the future loyalty and good 
behaviour of both parent and son, and 
prove a measure of sound and most 
comprehensive policy in its results. 
The establishment of such an asylum 
might, he conceived, in the hour of bat- 
tle tend to animate the sailor, knowing 
not only that if wounded he had a re- 
treat at Greenwich for himself, but if 
he fell, his children had an asylum, and 
the nation became their parent. 

This asylum might ensure also to his 


Majesty’s Navy an annual supply of 
about 200 sailors, bronght up in senti- 
ments of gratitude and fidelity to their 
king and country ; and when scattered 
throughout the navy, they would not 
oniy disseminate by their example, but 
enforce by their authority, good princi- 
ples among others, over whom they 
would most certainly obtain influence 
and command, from their superior edu- 
cation,which must raise them to stations 
of rule over the sailors in the various 
parts of their ships. An opportunity 
presented itself to carry those views inte 
execution in an extraordinary manner, 

A person named Andrew Thompson, 
formed a scheme for an institution un- 
der the title of “ British Endeavour,” 
the pretended object of which was to 
bring up the children of paupers for the 
commercial sea service. He had col- 
lected from the Royal Family and 
others, a sum of nearly 2,000/. But 
some circumstances of a suspicious na- 
ture having eome to the knowledge of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
he sent for Dr. Clarke, and desired him 
to inquire into the character of this man, 
previous to an examination of his con- 
duct in this “ British Endeavour.” The 
result was, that a public meeting of all 
subscribers to the “ British Endea- 
vour” was convened by advertisement 
in the newspapers; and a full investi- 
gation having taken place, it was deem- 
ed expedient by the princes, noble- 
men, and gentlemen present at the 
meeting, to entrust all their concerns to 
the management of a committee, and 
deliver over Andrew Thompson to the 
just hand of the law. 

Dr. Clarke, finding this opportunity 
for carrying into practical effect his 
long meditated plan, proposed to the 
gentlemen with whom he acted, the 
utter extinction of this fraudulent 
scheme of the “ British Endeavour,” 
even to its very name, and the adoption 
of bis plan for a Naval Asylum. He 
no sooner submitted to their considera- 
tion his views and objects than his plan 
was approved, and immediately adopt- 
ed. A public meeting was consequently 
convened when the measure was fully 
resolved on, and a suitable address to 
the public was drawn up and circulated: 

The result was the establishment of 
the Naval Asylum at Paddington Green 
in 1801, and this institution soon gave 
birth to the Military Asylum, not only 
by suggesting the idea of the latter, but 
by enabling it to commence with thirt 
soldiers’ children found in the “ British 
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Endeavor,” and kept in the Naval Asy- 
jum in conformity to a request from his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
until the Military Asylum could receive 
them. As soon asthe plan of the naval 
asylum for the orphans of his Majesty's 
seamen and marines was communicated 
to the public, donations flowed in from 
all parts: the army, the navy, public 
bodies, aud private individuals, contri- 
buted generously to its support. Lord 
St. Vincent subscribed one thousand 
pounds, and signified that he had ano- 
ther at its service if wanted; and the 
two Messrs Goldsmid, to their honour 
be it known, threw into its treasury 
above three thousand pounds. Some 
objection was taken by Sir Charles Pole 
in Parliament against the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who had been originally presi- 
dent of the institution, and as through 
his means his Majesty had been pleased 
to fix it on a royal foundation, he gra- 
ciously continued his Royal Highness in 
the office of president, although not a 
naval man. His Majesty also continued 
Dr. Clarke in the office of auditor of the 
institution ; a situation however which 
he repeatedly requested permission to 
resign, but his resignation was refused 
by the president, and also prevented by 
the most efficient of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. | 
The objections of Sir Charles Pole 
against persons on the establishment 
who were not naval men, led his Ma- 
jesty’s Government into an extraordi- 
nary act; for by the operation of a 
slause, proposed expressly by the mi- 


nister for the purpose in the House, he 
was deprived of benefices worth 12004. 
per annum, because, he did not reside 
upon them. Such residence was phy- 
sically impossible while as auditor of 
the asylum, his residence was required 
there ; and on which account expressly 
he was exempted from all penalty for 
non-residence on his benefices by an 
act of Parliament, as well as by a most 
solema instrument under his Majesty’s 
sign manual, which confirmed this etti- 
cial and vested right. Such however 
was the result of his having directed 
his time, his thoughts, and his purse 
during years, to the institution of an 
asylum for the orphans of seamen and 
marines, 

It is but just however to observe, that 
the minister had no knowledge of the 
right vested in Dr. Clarke by such high 
authorities, and such solemn instru- 
ments of public faith ; and it is due to 
the honour of the late Mr. Perceval to 
add, that when he found the great 
public and private wrong done to Dr, 
Clarke, he assured hnn by letter under 
his hand, that he should receive ade- 
quate compensation from Government, 
This was in conformity to the opinions 
of the great law officers of the crown, 
Unfortunately, however, this virtuous 
minister fell soon afterwards by the 
hand of an assassin, and his promise 
was not fulfilled. We trust that the 
subject of this memoir will yet receive 
that justice to which his exertions for 
the benefit of his country and of society 
so richly entitle him, 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE 


ARTS AND 


SCIENCES, 
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On all the different subjects comprehended in this highly important department, 
communications are earnestly requesied from Authors, Booksellers, Artists, the 
Secretaries or other members of Learned Societies, Patentees, and Men of Letters 


and Science in general. 


To such persons as wish to give publicity to their 


works, inventions or discoveries, the advantages of such a channel must be suffi- 


vient ly obvious, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 


Oxrorp.—The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes for 
the ensuing year, viz:— ~ 

For Latin Verse.—Germanicus Cesar 

«ro Legionibusque suprema solvit. 

For English Essay.—A comparative 
sitimate of the English Literature of 
46 1T¢h and 18th centuries, 


UNIVERSITIES, &e. 


For Latin Essay.—De Ephororum 
apud Lacedemonios magistratu. 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matricutation ; 
aud the other two for such as have ex- 
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ceeded four, and not completed seven 
years, 

The subject of Sir Roger Newdigate’s 

rize 13, Niobe. 

The University has conferred the de- 
gree of Docter of Medicine, by diploma, 
on Dr. Jenner, the author of the Prac- 
tice of Vaccine Inoculation. This aca- 
demical honour is rarely conferred by 
that learned Body, no other instance 
having occurred since the middle of last 
century. 

A Mineralogical Lectureship has lately 
been endowed by the crown in this 
University, with a salary of 100/ a year, 
Mr. Buckland of Corpns is appointed 
to the chair. 

CaMBRIDGE.--The Bulsean Prize for 
the year 1813 was adjudged to Mr. J. 
C. Franks, of Trinity college. 

The following is the subject of the 
dissertation for the Hulsean Prize for 
the present year:—On the comparative 
value of Prophecies and Miracles, as 
Evidences for the Truth of Christianity. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize 
Essay is: ** The baptism of John, was 
st from Heaven or of Men ¢” 

The Scholarship recently resolved by 
the University to be established in ho- 
nour of the memory, and reverence of 
the virtues, of that eminent statesman 
the Right. Hon. William Pitt, is now 
finally settled. The sum of 500/. voted 
by the Pitt Club, in addition to 1000/. 
given by the subscribers to the statue of 
Mr. Pitt, will render this the best en- 
dowed scholarship at either of the Uni- 
versities. 

Fast Inpra Cottece Hertrord.— 
The report of the Committee of College, 
dated 17th December 18138, to the 
Court of Directors, of the examination 
of the students at the conclusion of the 
second term 1813, is as follows :—In 
conformity with the notice given to the 
court hy the chairman on the 26th ult. 
the committee yesterday proceeded to 
the East-India College, to attend the 
result of the exanunation for this term ; 
and to present the Prizes awarded by 
the college council, as the reward of 
merit, to those students whose pre- 
eminent attainments had eotitled them 
to these honourable marks of distinction, 
The Committee upon their arrival at the 
College, proceeded to the hall, accom- 
panied by the college council, and pro- 
per officers; when Mr. Maddock, one 
of the senior students read an essay in 
English, of his own composition; on 
the reign and character of E lizabeth, in 
which that gentleman displayed talents 


and acquirements ofa supérior mrt 
tion, which obtained for him the deci 
ed commendation of the Committee. 

Reading and construing in the San- 
scrit, Bengalee, Persian, and Hindoos« 
tanee languages then followed, if which 
the several studeuts exhibited a profi- 
ciency in oriental learning, highly cre- 
ditable to themselves, and very gratify- 
ing to the Comimittee. The respective 
lists accompanying this report, shewing 
the attainments of tne students in the 
various branches of learning taught in 
the College, were laid before rhe Com- 
mittee; as were also spécimens of 
drawing and of oriental writing. The 
Committee have great satisfaction in 
reporting to the court, that the general 
result of the present examination hag 
been very satisfactory to them, reflect- 
ing equal credit upon the students and 
their instructors. Prizes were then 
presented to the undermentioned stu- 
dents by the chairman, viz. : 

Medals and Rpoks —To Wm. Mone- 
top, student of the 5th term, a certificate 
of superior merit in Sanscrit, prize in 
Bengalee, and highly distingaished In 
other departments. 

David Carmichael Smyth, 4th term, 
medal in Persian, prize in.tfindoostanee, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments, 

Thomas Herbert Maddock, 4th term, 
medals for composition, classics, politi- 

cal economy and Jaw; prize in mathe- 
matics, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

Peter Henry Siromborh, 3d_ term, 
medal in Sanscrit, prize in history, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

Robert Gregory Morris, 8d term, 
medal in mathematics, prize in French, 
and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments, 

Books.—Charles Stuart, 5th term, 
prize in classics ; and highly distinguish- 
ed in other departments. 

Richard Hastinys Scott, Sth term, 
prize in mathematics. 

Sir John Stonehouse, Sth term, prize 
in Persian, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Alexander Francis Lind, 4th term, 
prize in Berigalee, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

George Rooke, 3d term, prize iv 
classics, prize in law; and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

David Bannerman, 3d term, prize ia 
Persian, prize for Persian writing ; and 
highly distinguished in other departe 
ments, 

















Thomas Biscoe, 3d term, prize in 


Bengalce, and with great credit in other | 


departinents. 

Jolin Blackburn, 2d term, prize in 
Ilindoostanee, and with great credit in 
other departments, 

Benjamin Home, 2d term, prize in 
Persian, and with great credit in other 
departments, 

Edward Sheffield Montagu, 2d term, 
prize 11 classics, prize in history, and 
highly distinguished im other depart- 
wets. 

Williain Harrington, 2d term, prize 
in law. 

Thomas Clerk, 2d term, prize in Ben- 
galee, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Wiliam Bensley Anderson, 2d term, 
prize in mathematics, and a prize in 
French. 

Walter Blackburne, 1st term, prize 
in Bengalee. 

James Bruce Simson, 1st term, prize 
in mathematics, prize in French; and 
with great credit in other departments. 

William James Turquand, 1st term, 
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prize in classics, and highly distinguish- 
ed in other departments. 7B if 

Michacl Bruce, 5th term, prize m 
French. 

Andrew Fleming Hudleston, 4th term 
prize in drawing. , 

Robert Creighton, 4th term, prize in 
drawing, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

‘The under-mentioned students, al- 
though they did not obtain prizes, were 
highly distinguished :—Walter Ritchie, 
David Dale, William Wilkinson, Charles 
Robert Cotton. . 

The following students passed the ex 
amination with great credit:—George 
Evan Law, John F. M. Reid, John 
Dunsmure, Robert Herbert Clive. 

The following list contains the names 
of the twelve best Persian writers — 
David Bannerman, David Carmichael 
Smyth, John Orr, Robert Creighton, 
Gregory Morris, Benjamin 
Horne, Edward Sheffield Montaga, 
John Blackburn, Abraham Hume, Thos. 
E. J. Boileau, William Done Davis, Are 
thur Crawford. 








NOTICES OF WORKS IN HAND. 


Mr. Britrron’s Ilistory and Descrip- 
tion of Salisbury Cathedral is announ- 
ced for publication in the course of the 
present year. It will be produced in 
five numbers, at intervals of two months 
commencing with April 1st. Each 
number will contain six engravings. A 
few copies will be printed with proofs 
and etchings: and also a very small 
number in folio, to class with Dug- 
dule’s Monasticon. The architectural 
drawings are all by F. Mackenzie ; and 
the plates by J and H. Le Kevx., 

The same gentleman has nearly ready’ 
for publication, The Rights of Litera- 
ture, or an examination of the contested _ 
question between certain public hbra- 
ries, and the publishers of Great Britain, 
including a critical review of the opi- 
nions and arguments that have been 
advanced in favour of the former. 

Mr. Eritron is likewise preparing, 
a History and Description of the Abbey 
Church at Bath: illustrated by eight 
Cigravings of ground-plan, views, and 
architectural details; including an ac- 
count of the principal monuments, and 
auecdotes of the most distinguished 
Persons interred in the church. This 
work will correspond with the history 
of Redcliffe Church: the drawings are 
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made by F. Mackenzie and G. Shep- 
herd, and the plates are engraving by J. 
and Henry Le Keux, and John Roffe. 

The third volume of the Beauties of 
Wiltshire by Mr. Britton is in great 
forwardness. This volume which will 
complete that work will embrace his- 
torical and descriptive accounts of the 
towns, antiquities, seats, &c. in the 
northern part of the county, a general 
map and eight engravings, 

Mr. AcKF RMANN has issued proposals 
for publishing by subscription, The 
History of the University of Cambridge; 
as a companion work to that of Oxford, 
now in course of publication : illustrat- 
ed by eighty highly finished and colour- 
ed engravings, fac-similes of drawings, 
representing exterior and interior views 
of the colleges, halls, public buildings, 
and costume, as well as the more strik: 
ing parts of the town. It is intended to 


appear in 20 monthly parts, forming 


two splendid quarto volumes. 

The same publisher bas likewise ane 
nounced by subscription, an English 
Dince ot Death, with illustrations in 
verse from the lively pen of Mr. 
Coomte, author of the “ Tour of Dr. 
Syntax, in search ‘of the picturesque ;” 
insolving the various diversified inci- 


dents, serious or otherwise, which 
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such a subject may be rendered capable 
of embracing 5 ad »pting the idea in all 
its extend, of the early painters, aud 
making it conformable to the fashion of 
the times in which we live. The whole 
will form 24 monthly parts, coummenc- 
ing on the Ist April; each containing 
thiee coloured engravings by Row- 
landson. 

A new, superb, and improved edition 
of the Delphin Classics 1n 4to, to be 
entitled, ‘* The Regent’s edition of the 
Classics,’ is about to be published by 
subscription by Martin and Co. under 
the patronage, aud dedicated by per- 
mission to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. 

The Lite of King James IT. collected 
from Memoirs written by himself, to- 
gether with that Monarci’s Advice to 
his Son, and his last Will, dated Nov. 
37, 1688, is in the press. These histo- 
rical documents formed part of the pri- 

vate papers of the Pretender, and were 
bequeathed by his daughter to Abbé 
Waters, of w hom they were purchased 
by the Prince Regent and will be edited 
by his direction, by the Rev. James 
Stanier Clarke, Librari: in to his Royal 
Highness. ‘The manuser‘pt from which 
the first of these works will be printed, 
fills four thick folio volumes, and is con- 
Yectnred to have been written by Tho- 
inas Innvs, one of King James ’s Secre- 
taries, about 1707. Coutinual réfer- 
ences are made in it to the origin: al me- 
moirs, which arc supposed to have been 
dest: ‘Ove “lin Vranee. 

Mr. S. Bankes, member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, is printing a Treatise 
on the !itseases of the Liver, and Dis- 
orders of the Digestive Functions ; in- 
cluding admontiory hints to persons 
arriv ing » from warm ‘climates, 


Dr. Cuanres Bapuam, ‘has in the. 


press anew Translation of Juvenal into 
English verse, incliding the Latin text 
of Ruperti, and copious notes In two 
vols. &vo. 

Mr. Cuarnrrs Anranam Ertron, the 
Translator of Hesiod, is preparing for 
publication, specimens of the Classic 
Poets, in a chronological series from 
Homer to Tryphiot dorus, translated into 
English verse, and illustrated with bio- 
graptucal and critical’ notices. © This 
work will form three 8vo. volumes. 

Lonv Gurxververs, C ommissioner of 
bis Majesty’ 5 won 1§ aint forests, Is cn- 
paved in ‘a work, which wi!l form one 
4to volume, und ‘r the title of Outlines 
ofa Treatise, practical atid experimental 
ae the Cultiv ation of Timber, particn- 


jariy oak, for domestic and naval pur- 
poses. 

Some account of the life and writings 
of the late Mrs. Trimmer, with extracts 
from her journal is printing in two 8vo, 
volumes. 

Mr. Sovtury has nearly finished a 
poem in one volume 4to. under the 
title of Roderick the last. of the Goths, 
Iie will speedily publish also Inserip- 
tions Triumphal and Sepulchral, _re- 
cording the acts of the British Army in 
the Peninsula. 

Capratn Lockett of the Bengal Mi- 


-litary Establishinent, and of the College 


of Fo:t William, is preparing fur the 
press, an account of his Researches 
among the ruins of Babyloa, which he 
visited and explored with the most mi- 
nute attention im 3811. This work 
which is to be printed in Engiand, will 
form one 4to. volume, which will con. 
tain plans and views of the Tower of 
Nimrod or Belus, and of other vestiges 
of remote antiquity, still visible in the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad or Hillah, 
where C aptain Lockett was fortunate 
enough to collect a number of inscri- 
bed bricks, gems, and medals. 

The long expected Treatise on Arabic 
Grammar by the same gentleman, had 
nearly pi assed through the Calcutta 
press wen the last letters were dlis- 
patc:' ed from Bengal. It comirises a 
translation of the celebrate | w ork en- 
titled Kanfeea; extracts trom the Tah- 
zeib al meutek ; ; the \Mukhtasser al 
maani; the Velkhees, and other abstruse 
and scientific compositions, with notes 
and illustrations compiled) from the 
essays of the best commentators, said 
to exceed 150 in number. ‘This work 
will form a large 4to. volume. 

Sir Witetam Qusetey’s Travels are 
1 a state of forwardness. They will 
eontain an account of the countries vir 
sited by him in 1810, 1811, and 1812, 
especially Persia from which he rex 
turned about a year ago by way of Ar 
menia, Turkey in Asia, Const: uitinople, 
and Sinyrna. While in Persia, he obtain- 
ed through the influence of his brother, 
the embdssador, permission to explore 
many places little known to Europeans: 
he traced the marches of Alexander from 
Persepolis and Pasagarda, to the Cas- 
pian sea, and has collected many an- 
cient gems and medals, besides manu- 
scripts, in the Pehlvi or dialect of the 
fire-worshippers. This work which will 
probably extend to two volumes will be 
embellished with maps, views, incrip- 
tions, and various other engravings, i- 


















lustrating hot only antiquities, but also 
modern manners and customs. . 

The Rev. Mr. Suarp, late of Trinity 
College, Oxford, curate of Elstead and 
Treytord, Sussex, 1s preparing a trans- 
lation otf William of Malmsbury’s His- 
tory of England, which he has collated 
with authentic MSS, 

The Marzravine of Awspacu, has 
composed .Memoirs of her Life, which 
are intended for publication. 

Mr. LonGe, Lancaster Herald, is pre- 
paring for the press, Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages of Great Britain, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs, 
This work will be comprised in twenty 
parts, each containing six portraits, to 
be publistied quarterly, and form when 
complete two tolio volumes. 

Sir James MackrntTosu has been some 
time engaged upon @ History of Great 
Britain, from the Revolution in 1688, 
to the Frencli Revolution in 1789. It 
is the wish of the author to contine this 
work ta three quarto volumes, but it 
may extend to four. He has already 
obtained access to many important ori- 
sinal papers, and solicits information - 
through his publishers Messrs. Longman 
and Co., concerning such historical 
collections as may be in the possession 
of private individuals disposed to pro- 
mute the object of his undertaking. 

‘The Rev. f. F. Disprn has finished 
printing the first two volumes of his 
Descrptuve Catalogue of the Early 
Printed Books, and of many valuable 
first editions in the Library of Earl 
Spencer, and is considerably advanced 
in the press with the third volume. 

The long expected Travels in South 
America of Messrs. HumMBoLtpt and 
Bourtanp translated from the French 
by Helen Maria Williams, are at length 
in the press. The work will consist of 
eight volumes Svo. with a picturesque 
and geographical atlas. The Paris edi- 


tion of the original will-be published” 


here at the saine time. 

The second volume of Wood's Athenee 
Oxonienses, by the Kev. Mr. Briss, is in 
considerable torwarduness. 

Mr. Grestcke is preparing for the 
press an account of his seven years’ 
residence in Greenland, and his mine- 
Talogical discoveries during that period. 

The Russian Captain Listaxsxysfvoy- 
age round the world, which promises 
much new and interesting information 
respecting the South sea, 1s now print- 
ing, and will be accompanied with plates 
and charts, 


Mr.Saxr’s second voyage to Abyssinia 
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undertaken by order of the British go- 
vernment, is printing uniformly with 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, and will be 
accompanied with views, several charts 
anda map of the country on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

Mr. Cort e is preparing for the press 
a poem entitled, Messias. 

Madame d’Arsiay’s new novel, the 
Wanderer or Female Dithculties, will 
speedily appear in 5 vols. 12ino. 

Mr. Ormerop, of €horlton, Cheshire, 
is preparing for press, a History of the 
Ilundred of Edisbury, in that county, 
which will probably be succeeded by 
that of the other hundreds. 

Mr. Paittrppart, author of the 
Northern Campaigns and other works 
on military subjects, has issued pro- 
posals for publishing the Lives of 
British Generals, from the Norman 
Conquest to the present time, on the 
plan of Campbell’s Lives of the Ad- 
mirals. 

The Rev. Mr. Topp will speedily put 
to press, Dr. Jolinson’s English Diction- 
ary, with numereus corrections, and 
the addition of many thousand words, 

The Rev. Joun Tortis, B. D. Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, has in 
the press, a translation of the Treatise 
upon Mechanics which furms the intro- 
duction to the Mécanique Céleste, of 
P.S. Laplace. It will be accompanied 
by copious explanatory notes and ad- 
ditions; which are intended, in some 
degree, to ubviate those difficulties in 
the Mécanique Céleste, the Mécani- 
que Analytique, &c. of which many 
readers, who have not been conversant 
with the works of foreign mathematici- 
ans, complain. 

Mr. Sowrrsy of Mead-place, Lam- 
beth, has announced that, as soon as 
English Botany and British Mineralogy 
are finisied, he will commence a work, 
to be written by Dr. Leach, of the Bri- 
tish Museum, upon the Malacostraca 
Brivannica, or British Crabs. He sup- 
poses the first number will appear soon 
after March, before which time Englisls 
Botany cannot be finished, om account 
of the difficulty of procuring the few 
Mosses yet unpublished. . Mr. Sowerby 
also earnestly requests that mineralu- 
vists would send bim, for the purpose of 
fizuring, such newly discovered minerals 
as may not already bave appeared in 
the British Mineralogy. Localities of 


Fossil Shells, for his Mineral Concho- 

logy would also be very acceptable. 
Mr. Parry is preparing for publication 

Poems and Essays, original and selected, 
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by the late Hon, Mrs. Cassandra Twisle- 
ton with biographical memoirs of that 
lady, including interesting anecdotes of 
her connection with several persons of 
dstinction and notoriety. 

Mr. Hopcson’s Treatise on Aneurisms 
and wounded Arteries, will appear early 
in March. It will torm one volume 8vo. 
and a volume of highly finished engrav- 
ings, in royal 4tv, which will be sold 
separately. 

Dr. Hooper is preparing new and 
improved editicns of his Examinations 
in Anatomy, Practice of Physic, Sur- 
cery, &c. tor the use of students; and 
The Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, 

A new edition of Mr. Antuony Topp 
‘THomson’s Conspectus of the London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Pharmacopeia, 
corrected aud improved, is in the press. 

Mr. Stewart, Lecturer on the ‘I heo- 
ry and Practice of Midwifery, has in 
the press, a ‘lreatise on Uterine He- 
morrhage, in one volume 8vo. 

Early in February will appear, an 
Essay on Medical Economy, comprising 
asketch of the Medical Profession in 
England, and the outhne of a plan, 
calculated to give to the Medical Body, 
ingeneral, an increase of usefulness and 
respectability. 

A third edition of Mr. Ware’s Ob- 
servations on the Opthalmy, Psorop- 
thalmy, and purulent Eyes of new-born 
children, &c. &c. with many additions, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

T. Unprrwoop, Medical Bookseller, 
has just received a valuable collection 
of Foreign Medical Books; a list of 
which may be had gratis. 

Mr. Brown, of Haddington, has in 
the press a Dictionary of the Bible in 
two neat pocket volumes, embellished 
with two coloured Maps. 

Sir Ecerton Brypces, whose biblio- 
graphical labours are well known to the 
public, is about to commence a new 
inonthly work under the title of Resti- 
tuta; or, the Titles and Characters of 
Old Books in English Literature, and 
their authors, Revived. The first nuin- 
ber wil appear on the first of March. 

Sermons by the late Rev. WaLTER 
Brake Kirwan, Vean of Killala, will 
shortly appear in one volume 8vo. ac- 
companied with a sketch of his lite and 
@ portrait. 

Arruur Cuirrorp, Esq. editor of 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers and 
Letters, is preparing for the press, Tix- 
all Poetry, from originals in his pos 
session, with notes and j}justrations, in 
one 4to volume, 


Mr. Caartes Mansrretrn Cianke, 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Lying-in-Hospi- 
tal, will speedily publish in one volume 
royal 8vo, the first part of Observations 
on those Diseases of fensales which are 
attended with discharges, illustrated 
with plates. F 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing a Picturesque Voyage round 
Great Britain; the design of which is 
to yive a descriptive account of every 
object worthy of observation in its vi- 
cinity ; of the towns, harbours, forts, and 
the yveneral character and appearance 
of the shore round the island. The 
voyage will be written by dir. Richarp 
Ayton, and illustrated with coloured 
prints, engraved by William Daniell, 
A.R.A., from his own drawings made 
expressly for the purpose. It will be 
published in monthly numbers, each 
containing two jlates, and 16 pages of 
letter press, imperial folio. The first 
portion contain ng a picturesque vovave 
from the Land’s End toward’s Anglesea, 
will form 14 numbers. , 

A most interesting French novel has 
just appeared at Paris, trom the pen of 
the celebrated dramatist Prcarr. It 
is entitled, “ Aventures d’Eugéne de 
Senneville et de Guillaume Delorme.” 
An English Translation is in great 
forwardness and will be published in a 
few days. 

A supplement to the Musical Biogra- 
phy, lately published, is preparing for 
the press. It will contain copious ac- 
counts of those eminent musical com- 
posers and writers of the present day, 
not hitherto inserted. Communications 
for the better completing the anthor’s 
plan, are particularly requested to be 
forwarded, as soon as possible, to te 
publisher, Mr. Colburn, of Conduit- 
Street. 

A new novel, called Mystery and 
Confidence, founded on an_ historical 


fact, in the recollection of many of our \ 


readers, will be published in a few days 
by the author of the Blind Child, a 
juvenile work, of which ahove 20,000 
copies have been sold by Mr. Harris, of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Lady Morcan, so well known to 
our readers by the name of Miss Owen- 
son, will shortly publish a national 
Irish tale, in three volumes, entitled, 
“ O’Donnel.” 

Miss PLUMPTRE is engaged on & 
translation of the Letters and Essays of 
the celebrated Protessor Getterr. They 
will be printed uniformly with his Life, 
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and Moral Lessons, translated by the 
late Mrs. Douglas, of Ednain House. 

A translation of the Letters of John - 
Miiller, the historian of Swisserland, 
are also preparing for the press. 

A New Review is immediately to be 
commenced in Edinburgh, under the 
title of the North British Review, or 
Constitutional Journal, to be published 
every two months. It 1s to be con- 
ducted on the broad and Iibera! prin- 
ciple of bestowing impartial considera- 
tion on every production of merit, with- 
out being guided in its selection, by any 
party, or interested mouves; and will, 
vaiformly, maintain a firm adherence to 
the coustitution of the country, in all 
its parts; and to the adinivistration of 
the government, so long as conducted 


with the same wisdom and energy which, . 


in times of unexainpled difiiculty, have 
raised higher than ever the digmity and 
prosperity of Britain, and prepared the 
way for the return of lberty and peace 
to the world. 

A continuation of the Letters of 
Catvus, addressed to Lord Liverpool 
and the Parliament, on the Prelimina- 
ries of Peace, will appear shortly. 

Miss Bencer will, in a few days, 
publish her translation of the Letters of 
Klopstock and his Friends, preceded by 
a biographical preface. ‘They are print- 
ing uniformly with the Life of Klepstock, 
published by the late. Miss Smith, and 
edited by Miss Bowdler. 

A humourous work will speedily be 
published, called, ** The School for Good 
Living, or a Literary and Ilistorical 
Essay on the European Kitchen,” be- 
ginning with Cidinus, the cook and king, 
and ending with the union of cookery 
and chemistry. 

In consequence of the unexampled 
patronage which the projectors of the 
Rejected Theatre have met with, from 
dramatic writers as well as the publie- 
in general, that work is now completely 
established, and the numbers will be 
published regularly with the magazines, 
on the 1st of every month.—No. 8 will 
appear the 1st March, and will contain 
three pieces. 

The publication of the Literary and 
Scientific Calendar, the first volume of 
which was announced in 1818, we are 
assured has been delayed only by the 
laborious researches which it required, 
and by the desire of the editors to ren- 
der it as worthy as possible of the ex- 
tensive patronage which they have rea- 
$01 to anticipate. From the forward 
en of the materials they are enabled 
‘© promise its appearance on the 1st of 
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April next, and it isto be hoped that all 
who feel interested in its accuracy, will 
not delay transmitting to the publisher 
of this magazine such information as 
they may have collected on the subjects 
which it is desigued to embrace, viz. 

I. The Dictionary of all Living Au- 
thors, Male and Female, with acomplete 
list of their works in the order of their 
publication. 

I]. A similar Dictionary of Painters, 
Engravers, Sculptors, and Musical Com- 
posers. 

IL]. A Register of all the Universities 
and Public Schools, with lists of the 
Heads of Colleges, Professors, Tutors, 


_ Masters, &c. promotions and appoint- 


nents ; prize-questions, and other par- 
ticulars. 

TV. An account of all the Public So- 
cieties, Institutions, Libraries, and Ex- 
hibitions tor the promotion of Literature, 
and the Arts and Sciences, in every part 
of the United Kingdom; their Officers ; 
an abstract of their proceedings, lec- 
tures, Xc. during the preceding year. 

V. Miscellaneous Articles of useful 
and interesting intelligence on every 
subject connected with Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts; including new pro- 
jects, improvements, imventions, pa- 
tents, &c. 

VI. Biographical Sketches of eminent 
Literary Characters, Artists, and Men 
of Science, deceased in 18138. 

To which will be added a Catalogue 
of English Books, Music, and Prints, 
published during the year, and of new 
Foreign Works imported ; a List of 
Reviews, Magazines, Journals, News- 
papers, &c. &c.—a list of the principal 
Booksellers, especiatiy of such as possess 
valuable collections; also of the Music 
and Printsellers. 

The publication of the “ Retrospect 
of Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical, 
and -Agriculiural Discoveries,” which 
has been interrupted for a long period 
by the severe illness of its principal 
conductor, is now resumed, and the 
successive numbers will appear with as 
little delay as possible, till it shaJl have 
recovered the lapse that has taken place, 
and noticed the several publications 
which have appeared on the various 
subjects which it embraces: it is then 
intended to resume the publication 
quarterly.—The utility of this work, as 
a supplement and index to all other 
scientific journals, is greatly enhanced 
by the numerous, clear, and able criti- 
cisms given on the subjects compre- 
hended in its plan. 
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LIST OF 


TINE ARTS. 

The British Gallery of Pictures, second 
series, Nos |X and X, containing Le Bon- 
net Vert, from the original painting, bv Te- 
niers, in the collection of Jer. Harman, Esq. 
engraved by Cooper: and a Féte on the 
Canal ot Dort, from the original painiing 
by Cuyp, in the collection of the Marquis 
of Stafford, engraved by Medland; cach 
10s. 6d., proofs Il. 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical and Critical Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers. By Michael Bryan, 
part ili, 4to. 15s., royal 11. 6s. 

Some Details concerning General Mo- 
reau and his last moments, followed by a 
short biographical Memoir, By Paul Svi- 
nine, charged to accompany the General 
to the Continent 5s.6d. The same in 
lrench. 

The Biographical Dictionary, by Alex- 
ander Chalmers, F.S. A. vol. x.1., Svo. 12s. 
KRISLIOGAAPLY. 

Callow’s Catalogue of Medical Books, 
for 1914, parti., and Foreign Medical Ca- 
talogue, part 1. 1s. 6d. 

Lackington, Allen, and Co’s Catalogue 
of books, for 1814, parti. 1s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of curious, scarce, and va- 
luable books, being part of the libraries of 
the Rev. Dr. Yate, late Rector of Bromes- 
berrow, the Rev. Dr. Lucas, late Rector of 
Ripple, and the late Rev. J. Griffin of Wor- 
ees'er, now selling by RKeddell, Tewkes- 
bury, part ii. 1. 

Baynes’ Catalogue of a Collection of 
Ancient and Modern Books ds. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Flora America Septentrionalis or a sys- 
tematic arrangeinent and description of 
the plants of North America; Containing 
many new and rare species collected dur- 
ing 12 years travels and residence in that 
country. by Frederick Pursh 2 vols. (24 
engravings) 1]. 16s., coloured plates, 2), 
12s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes translated 
into English by Cumberland, Fielding, and 
others, with prefaces, notes, and illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 12s. 

The Rejected Theatre, or a Collection of 
Dramas which have been offered for repre- 
sentation, but declined by the managers of 
the playhouses, No, I. containing—1 he 
Witness, a tragedy—The Intrigues of a 
Day, a comedy—The Watch-house, a 
farce; also an introductory preface, with 
observations on the present state of the 
English Stage, and Critical Remarks on 
each piece, 2s. 6d. (continued monthly). 

For England Ho! a new Melo-dramatic 
Opera, in two Acts. By J. Pocock, Esq., 
SVO, 2s. 

EDUCATION, 
Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of Observations on Works 
of Fiction, and particularly those for Child. 
hood and Adolescence, 5s. 

A Treatise oi. Book-keeping, adapted to 
the use of Schools. By Robert Goodacre, 
12mo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Duties of Children, as 
set fortn in the Catechism of the Church 
of Engiand. By a Lacy, 12ino. 3s. 6d. 

The Promoter of Expedition and Kase, 
a Copper-plate Ciphernng-book, with the 
sums ol a system lately discovered. By 
fhomas Harvey, Land-surveyor, 4s. 6d, 
An Explanatory Key for the Use of the 
Tutor, 1s. 

Tie Juvenile Correspondent or Scriptural 
and Mora! Instructor, for tie use of Schcols. 

Two thonsand Questions to Mavor’s His- 
tories of England, Rome, and Greece. By 
John Walker, Qs. 

ll Le:tore Italico; being a selection of 
extracts from the most cminent Italian 
writers in : rose and verse, with explanatory 


_notes, forming a s:ries of progressive les- 


sons. By M. Santagnello, Master of Lan- 
guages, ]12mo. Gs. 

A New Introduction to Geography. By 
T. Francis, privace teacher, “us. 

Virgil, for the use of Schools, collated 
from Heyne’s and “urmatn’s editions, 4s, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Thompson’s Alcedo, or the Geographical 
and Historical Dictionary of America and 
the West Indies vel. iv., 4to., 1]. 11s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL. 

Narrative of the most remarkable events 
which occurred in and near Leipzig, from 
the 14th to che 19th October, 1813. Com- 
piled and translated from the German, by 
Frederic Shoberl. 8vo. 5s. 

Hamburgh, or a particular Account of 
Transactions in that city, in 1813. By 
Hannibal Evans Lloyd, Esq., late of Ham- 
burgh, 8vo. 7s. 

The Edinburgh Annual R&ister, for 
1811, 2 vols, 8yo, 11. 4s. 

A New Analysis ot Chronology, by Wil- 
liam Hales, D. D., Rector of Killesandra; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Protessor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of D blin. Vol..ii. (which 
completes the work), 4to. price of the 3 
vols. 61. 6s. 

Map ot Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
with an Historical Account of the Israelites 
from the earliest period to their fina! dis- 
persion ; select.d from the writings of Sa: 
mual Croxall, D.D., on one sheet, 7s. 6d. 

LAW. 

The Laws of Trade and Commerce. By 
John Williams, Esy., of the Inner Temple, 
8vO. 14s. . 

Report of the Cause, Beaurain against 
Sir William Scott, for unlawfully excom- 
municating the Plaintiff. Tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, March 
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oth, 1813, before Lord Ellenborough and 
a special Jnry ; with a copious Appendix, 
containing the Proceedings in the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, &c., 11. 

The Pocket Companion to the Law of 
Rills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, 
Checks, Drafts, “c., &c. ; with Tables of 
the Stamp Duties, &c. &c. By the Editor 
of the Legal and Literary Journal, and In- 
dependent Review, 2s. 6d. 

MEDIC’ L. | 

Observations on the Prevention and Cure 
of Consumption, By Charles Pears, M. D, 
Svo. 45. 

Letters of a Physician to an English 
Countess, on Indigestion, Blous Cum- 
plaints, and Visceral Obstructions. 

Familiar instructions for the Prevention 
and Cure of the two species of Venercal 
Disease. By a Surgeon of a Pubsic Hos- 
pital, 2s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Gratiola, as a 
remedy for Consumption, Asthma, and 
Constitutional Cough. By Richard Reece, 
M. D. 2s. 


A Treatise on the Alkalized Hydrargy- - 


rate of Molybdeena. By Dr. De Broux, 2s. 

A Dissertation on the Rhatania Root, 
giving an account of its Cultivation, Generic 
Terms and ‘Yonic Properties; translated 


from the Spanish of Don Hipolito Ruiz, 9s. 


Medico-Chirurgical ‘Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London, 8vo. 11. 1s. 

A Treatise on the Art of Cupping. By 
Thomas Mapleson, Cupper to the Prince 
Regent, &c. 3s 6d. 

Letters, addressed to his late Grace of 
Piccadilly, on the best means of preserving 
Health and insuring Longevity. By a 
Royal Physician, 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the present State of the 
Medical Profession in England. By Ro- 
bert Masters Kerrison, Member of the 
Royal College of Surzeons, $vo_ 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Clarke’s Law Pocket Book, for 1814, 6s. 

The Printer’s Price Book, containing the 
Charges tothe Trade, for works of various 
sizes, types, and pages. By C. Stower, svo. 
18s. “—" — 


The East India Register and Directory - 


for 1814. By John Mathison and Alex- 
ander Way Mason, of the Secretary’s Of- 
fice, East India House, 8s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. 1V. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

School for Wits, a New Jest Book. By 
Mr. R. Wewiizer, of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, 12mo. os. 

_The Book of Remembrance; the Out- 
line of an Almanack on the ancient Cycles 
of Time. By R. Wedgwood, 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Brow ne, and 
Orme's Catalogue of Books, for 1814, Part 
1, Principally consistiug of a valuable col- 
lection of splendidly illustrated works, and 
many of the most scarce books, printed du- 
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ring the infancy of the typographical art, 
4s. 

Useful and Legal Information on Estates, 
Houses, Annuities, &c. their comparative 
value, sec rities and expenses, 5s. 

The Mock Court of St. Cloud, shewing at 
one view, the real and assumed name, and 
origin of its principal members ; on a sin- 
gle sheet, 4d. 

Observations on the Expediency and Fa- 
cility of a Copper Coinage, of uniform 
weight, and a Standard vaiue according with 
the Mint Prices of Gold and Silver Bullion. 
By John Grenfell. 

A Plain and Candid Statement of the 
Advantages to be derived from the Introduc- 
tion of Coal Gas into Public Buildings, Fac- 
tories, &c. By John Maiden and Co. 
Perth. 

The Case and Conduct of Mr. Lowe, 
late Assistant Commissary of Accounts in 
the West Indies, from 1807 to 1811, clearly 
stated. By John lowe, 2s. 6d, 

The Memoirs of the Analytical Society, 
for 1813, 4to. 15s. 

The Extraordinary Trial of Charles Mo- 
mus, for stealing certain articles, the pro- 
perty of the celebrated Amateur of Fashion, 
Romeo Lothario Doodle Doo, Esq. Taken 
in short-hand by Jonathan Swiftsure, 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Systematical Classifica- 
tion of Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach, 
in his edition of the Greek Testament. By 
Richard Laurence, LL.D. Rector of Mer- 
sham and of Stone, Kent, 5s. ’ 

Encyclopedia Londinensis, Vol. xii. 4to. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, conducted 
by David Brewster, LL.D., vol vii. part i, 
11. 1s. | 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

“ssay on the Theory of the Earth, from 
the French of Cuvier, bv Robert Kerr, F.R. 
and A.S. Edin. with Notes by Professor 
Jameson, §vo. 8s. 

Lunar Observations, with a Theory of the 
Winds. By Sol. Go. Da Costa. 

NOWELS, TALES, AC, 

Lorimer, a Tale, 12mo. 6s. 

A Picture of Society, 5s. 6d. 

Corlebs Married, 7s. 

The Ballad singer. By Mrs. Edgeworth, 
4 vols. 12mo, 

The Towers ot Ravenswald, or Days of 
Ironside, a Romance, By W. H. Hitchener, 
2 vols. 12ino. 10s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

_A New Dutch Grammar, with Practical 
Exercises, Vocabularies. Dialogues, Idioms, 
Letters, &c.' By J.B D’Hassendonck, 6s. 
The Vocabulary, Dialogues, &c. separate, 
3s. 6d. 

Persian Distich, in Persian and English, 
with an Jndex and Vocabulary. By Ste- 
phen Weston, B.D. F.R. and A. S. royal 
8vo, 6s, 


POETRY. 
Carmen Triumphale, for the commence- 
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ment of 1914. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
Poct Laureate, 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Moonlight, a Poes ms with several copies 
of verses. By Litward Lord Thurlow, 4to. 
bs. 

Posthumous Parodies, and other Pieces, 
65. 

Prince Malcolm, in Five Cantos, with 
other Poems. By John Doddiridge Hum- 
phreys, Jun. 8VO. 9s. 

‘The Bower of Bliss, with other Amatory 
Poems, 8vo. 8s. 

‘The Agonies of Buonaparte, or, The De- 
vil on his Last Legs. By Peter Pindar, jun. 
1s. 6d. 

The Death of Saul and Jonathan, a Sea- 
tonian Prize Poem. By Edward Smedley, 
jun. 3s. 6d. 

Sortes Horatiane, a Review of Foetical 
Talent, &c. with Notes, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

‘The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale, 
in two Cantos. By Lord Byron, 8vo. 
53. 6d. 

Tributary Verses, in honour of the cap- 

ure of the Chesapeake by the Shannon, 
weve ssed to Sir P. B. V. Broke. By Lieut. 
Nl. Montagu, Be IN. 98. 

POLITICS. 

An Exposure of the Calumnits and Mis- 
representations in Mr. Marsh’s Review of 
the ree of Sir George Barlow, 
at Madias. By the Relatives ot Sir G, Bar- 
low, 8Vo. 4s. 

Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool and 
the Parliament, «n the Preliminaries of 
Peace. By Calvus, svo. 

Letters between Laicus and an East India 
Proprietor, as they lately appeared in the 
Times Newspaper, §vo. 2s, 6d. 

RELIGION, 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
Dec. 12, 1813, at the Consecration of the 
~_ Rev. John Parsons, DD. Lord Bishop 

f Peterborough. By Wm. Tournay, DD. 

Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, Rec- 
tor of St. James’s, Dover, and Vicar of 
Hougham, Kent, 1s. 6d. 

Enyland’s Gloy, or, The Pearl of Great 
Price 3 containing Prayers and Devout Me- 
ditations. By C. Celson, No. I. 1s. 


A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving, ta 
be used on the General Thanksgiving Day, 
Jan. 13, 1834, 4d. 

Baptism by Immersicn, the Scriptuial 
and prevalent mode for many Centuries, 
proved in a Letter tothe Editor of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 

Invincible s, Realities; demonstrated jin 
the holy life and triumphant death ot Mr, 
John Janeway, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambrilge. By James Janeway, Minister 
of the Gospel, with a Preface by the Key, 
R. Hall, of Leicester. . 

Two Discourses, designed for the use of 
Servants, wherein their duties are explained 
and enforced by precept and example, 
drawn from the Holy Bible, 1s. 

The Cottager’s Friend, or, a Word in 
Season, to him who is so fortunate as to 
possess a Bible or New Testament. By a 
Layman, 44. 

On Mediums; their divine origin and 
important uscs, especially in their ipstru 
mentality to promote the regeneration and 
salvation of mankind. 

An Improved Harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels. By John Chambers, of Warmsworth, 
near Doncaster, vo. 11. 

The Vision of the Beloved Discip'e—a 
Sermon on the portion of Scripture ap- 
pointed for the Epistle in Trinity Sunday, 
By the Kev. James Rudge, M. A. Lecturer 
of Limehouse, 1s. 6d. 

An Historical Sketch of the Doctrines 
and Opinions of the various Religions in the 
World. To which is acded, a View of the 
Evidences of Chiistianity, and of the Re- 
formation. By the Rev. David Williams, 
A. M. 2s, 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour from London through 
Holland, and thence «long the left bank of 
the Rhine, to Mayence, 6s. 

Travels and Memoirs «f Sir John Re- 
resby, Bart. the former now first published, 
containing a View of Society in the princi- 
pal Courts and Siates of Europe, during 
Cromwell's Usurpation, with 40 portraits, 
31. 3s. large paper, 4]. 4s. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 
Lately imported by H. Colburn ; 50, Conduit-street, London. 


Premiere Partie de la Correspondance du 
Baron de Grimm et Diderot, pour les an- 
neces, 1753—-1770. 3 vols. svo. 21, Qs. 

Aventures d’Eugéne de Senneville et de 
Guiiaume Delorme, publiées par Picard. 
Membre de l'Institut. 4 vols. 11. 1s, 

Voyages aux Isles de Trinidad, de Taba- 
go, dela Marquerite,. et dans divefses par- 
ties de Vénézuéla dans l’Amerique Meridi- 
onale, par J.J. Dauxion Lavaysse associé 
correspondant de la Societé des Sciences, 


Belles Lettres, et Arts de Bourdeaux, 2 vols 
Svo. 11 4s. 

Vies des Poétes Francais du Siécle de 
Louis XIV., par Genzot, ler Livyraison, 
8Vo. 3s. 


(Euvres completes de Turgot. 9 vols. 


8vo. 6). 6s. 

Annales Dramatiques, ou Dictionnaist 
général des Théatres, maintenant complete 
en 9 vols. Paris,1812. 41. 4s. 

Ephémérides Politiques, littéraires et 
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teligieuse, presentant pour chacun des 
jours de Année, unm Tableau des Evéne- 
mens temarquables, &c. 12 vols. svo, 
4). 45. ' 

Tableau histotique de la guerre de la 
Révolution dc Franee précédé d’une Tatro- 
duction générale et accompagné d’un 
Atlas militaire.f 3 vols. 4to. 5). $s. 

Destouches, ses ceuvres complétes, 6 
vols. Svo. jolies gravures d’uptés Safite, 
gl. 12s. . 

Dictionnaire de l’Académie, 2 vols. 4to, 
étitsiéréo. 4. 4s. | 

Dictionnaire Frangais Espagnol! et Espag- 
nol Franciis plus complet et plits correct 
que tous Ceux qui ont été publié jusqtr’a ce 
jour, y compris eelua de Capmeny, par 
Nunez de Taboadd, 2 gros vo's. 8\6. 

Vovage Pittoresqg.e de VOberland ou 
Deseripiion des Vues prises dans l’Oberlaud 
(en Suisse) gr. im 4to. avee 1§ Plariches 
soigneusement Coloriées pap. fin. cart. a 
la Bradel, 51. 5s. 

Galerie mytholdgique ; trecue | de monu- 
mens pourservir a l'étude de la mythologie, 
de I’histoire, de Vart, de l’anciquité figurée 
et du langage allégorique des anciens avec 
190 planches gravee au trait contenant pres 
de 809 monuments antiques tels que sta- 
tues, bas reliefs, pierres gravées, medailles, 
fresques et peintures de vases, dont plus de 
50 sont inédites par A. L. Millin, deux fort 
volumes in 8vo. 3l. 3s. 

Histoire Généalogique des Maisons Sou- 
verains de Europe depuis leur origine jus- 
gu’a présent, avee des tables généalogiques 
et des armoities gravées en taille douce 3 
vols. 8vo. avec planches. 11. 16s. 

Millin, Voyage dans les Departemens du 
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Midi de la France, 4 vols. 8vo. et Atlas 

4to. 1812. Paris Imp.Impér. 41. 4s. ©. ~ 
Histnire de la Maison d’Autriche, 5 vols, 

8v0. 3, . — 

Denina, Istoria della Italia occidentale, 
6vols, 8vo. 31. 12s. 

Via di Vittorio Alfieri di Asti, 2 vols, 
8vo. il. 1s. 

Tableau historique des Nations, avec un 
A ppercu des progrés des Arts, des Sciences, 
et des Lettres, par Jondot, 4 vols. svo. 
g1, 4s. 

Biblictheque Universelle des Voyages, par 
Rouction ile la Riehardiere, 6: vols. gvo, 
3\. as. 

Collection Abrégé des Voyages Ancieng 
et Modemes autour du Monde, rédigée pat 
M. Bancarel, tomes 1 to 1i. 61. 198. | 

Precis de l' Histoire Universelle, traduit de 
VAllemand de J.H. Zopf. 5 vols. 1am 

Grammaire Général, par Estatac, 2 vols. 
Svo. il. 8s. 

Voyage en Hollande et dans le Midi de 
Allemagne, 2 vols svo, 11. 4s. ! 

Noiron histoire dé |’Astronomie, depuis 
1781 jusqu’a 1811, pour sefvirde suitea 
l’histoire de l’Astropomie, par Bailly, ato. 
il. 5s. 

Ilistoire de Genevieve de Brabant, re- 
presentée en douze dessins au trait gravés, 
par Charles Johannot, 4to. 

Histoire abregé de la Littérature Grecque, 
par Schoel, 2 vols. §vo. 11. 4s. 

Gallerie Historique des Acteurs du Thé- 
Atre Francois, tomes 1,2. 11. ss. 

Iistcire de la Ville de Hamburgh, 2 vols, 
gsvo. Il, Is. 

Paris et ses edifices, 2 vols, BVO. — 
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NEW MUSICAL 
The Miller and his Men, a Melo-drama 


in two acts, as performed with universal 
applause at the Theatre Royal, Covent-gar- 
den, the Music composed and arranged for 
the piano-forte, by Henry R. Bishop, 
10s. 6d. 

A Russian Sailor’s Song,-as_a rondo,— 
with an introduction for the pianc-forte, 
composed and dedieated to Mrs. Rowland 
Stephenson, by Ferdinand Ries. Op. 50. 
us. 

Fandango, with variations for the piatio- 
forte, composed and dedicated to Madbie. 
Filhot, by J.D.Bontempo. 3s: 

Pyrenean Match, tor the piano-forte, 
Composed and dedicated to the brave armies 
under Lord Wellington, by Lewis Berger, of 
Berlin. 15, 6d, 

Marche des Royalistes, dedié au Roi,-par 
M. Mugnié, les patoles par J. B. de Cru- 
chent. 

General Bliicher’s Grand March and 
Military Rondo, as performed by the band 
New Montury Mac.—No 1. Vor. I. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


of the first regiment of Guards, tomposéd 
and arranged for the niano-forte, by J. F, 


‘Klose. 3s. 


The Deserter’s Meditations; a favourite 
Irish Ait, arranged for the Harp, by S. Dus- 
sek. 1s. 6d. 

An-Ais;- with Yariations, for the piano- 
forte, d: dicated by petm ssion to Miss Sarah 
Jones, by J. F. Burrowes. 3 

Atia “‘ Purge la Spina,” sung with the 
utmost applause, by Mrs. Dickons, at the 
Areyle Rooms, composed and inscribed to 
Miss Aston, by Samuei Webbe, jun. 1s. 6d. 

“© Let India boast her Piants,” glee, com- 
posed and inscribed to Thon.as Greatorex, 
esq., by Samuel Webbe, jun. 9s. , 

Les Folies d’Espagne, the favourite Spa- 
nish Fandango, with variations for the vio- 
loncello, commposed and dedicated to Mr. T. 
Bean, by John Peile. 2s.- 

Three Sets of Preludes expressly written 
and fingered throughout the most familiar 
keys, iniendsd to — the performarics 


o 
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of common passages. By J. Mazzinghi. Miss Smith of St. Croix, by P. W. Holder, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon. Op. 39. 3s. 


No. I, (to be continued) 2s. 6d. 
The Borehamian Divertimento, com- 


The Leipsig new Waltz, for the piano. 


posed for the piano-forte, and inscribed to forte, by J. L. Burrowes. 











REVIEW AND REGISTER OF THE FINE ARTS. 





«« L’onore conferito da Grandi & bravi artisti da vita e vigore alle Belle Arti; come il 
incorragimento, ¢ le critiche severe, ¢ poco discrete le fanno languite.” ' 
Condivi, vita di Michel Angiolo Buonarotti. 





A LOVE for and perfection in the 
Fine Arts have ever been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of every people 
celebrated for culture, civilization, or 
freedom. The Greeks, who were at 
once the most enlightened, the most 
cultivated, the most free of all the 
nations of antiquity, were at the same 
time the most celebrated for their dis- 
tinction in those liberal pursuits, which 
for pre-eminence are called the Fine 
Arts. That their painters were no less 
powerful in practice than their sculptors 
and their architects, may be inferred by 
analogy; for Pausanias, and other wri- 
ters on their arts aud artists, speak uo 
higher of the one class than of the 
other: therefore as his panegyrics on 
their architects and sculptors are proved 
by demonstration to be strictly true, 
so may it be supposed that those bes- 
towed on their painters are neither 
lavish nor misapplicd. It may be put 
as a position, thus, as by a Parthenon, 
a temple of Tlieseus, a Panathenaic 
procession, are proved the truth of their 
criticisms on a Phidias, a Scopas, ora 
Praxiteles: so do the praises or criti- 
cisms of the same writers prove the 
pre-eminence, the power and the ability 
of an Apelles, a Zeuxis, or a Proto- 
genes. 

Since the days of the Greeks, no na- 
tion or people have possessed so fine a 
soil for the production of genius in art 
as Britain, and yet profuse and careless 
people as ve are, vou have twice suf- 
fered the thriving plants to be ravished 
from your soil, and to be transplanted 
to where they have but sickened in the 
foreign aud unhealthy hot-houses of des- 
potism and tyranny. Scarcely had they 
again sprung up on the spot whence they 
were rudely torn by the austere reformers 
in the seventeenth century, and again b 
the round-heads and self-named pu- 
ritans of Oliverian Beeotianism, but you 
would have suffered the false assertions 
of a Du Bos and a Winckelman, to 
have destroyed them once more, because 


the sun of nature shines not so warm 
as in the more genial clime of Italy, 
because (credat Judeus Apella) the 
country of a Shakspeare, a Milton, or 
a Newton cannot produce genius !—~ 
Thanks to the fervid zeal, and the ef. 
fective labors of Reynolds, Opie, Shee, 
and Hoare, these calumnies no longer 
stand in need of refutation. 

The commencemen: of the year 1814 
promises a new era to the arts,—May 
the prophetic surmise be accomplished ! 
The government have granted a sum of 
the public money to one branch of the 
fine arts (architecture), in the improve: 
ment of the crown estates at Mary-le- 
bone, and the,projectcd improvements 
facing Carlton-house ; independently of 
the support that sculpture receives from 
the legislature, in the public monuments 
erected to its departed heroes and 
statesmen ;—and surely that enlight- 
ened minister, who would venture to 
perform what both the energetic mind 
of Pitt and the polished susceptibility 
of Fox postponed to better times, a 
general and permanent encouragement 
of the fine arts, would obtain a wreath 
of immortality not inferior to those that 
adorn the brows of a Pericles, a Bur 
leigh, or a Richelieu. Could it be pos- 
sible, which is scarcely within the 
bounds of possibility to suppose, for 
Britons to censure him as lavish of the 
public money committed to his charge; 
how glorious would it be for the British 
Pericles to say with the Athenian ona 
like occasion,—* Be mine the expence, 
and be mine the honor; my name alone 
shall be inscribed thereon.’ Britons 
couid be no less noble or generous than 
the Athenians in their reply. 

The intention of the conductor of the 
department allotted to the fine arts i 
this work, is to make it a correct ré 
gister of every event worthy of record 
in the world of art, and a candid review 
of such new productions as shall regi: 
larly be brought before the public. To 


-Teview with candor, in the spirit laid 
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down in the motto, ohserving the sua- 
viler in modo, but never forgetting the 
fortiter in re.—As a register, the public 


“acts and proceedings of the Royal Aca- 


demy, the Royal Institution, and other 
use(v! bodies connected with the fine 
arts, will be particularly attended to; 
and now the Continent is so oppor- 
tunely opened to the emanations and 
communications of art and literature, 
the correspondents. he hes long pos- 
sessed in many, if not most of the fo- 
reign academies, will enable him to 
make occasional records of their most 
interesting affairs. The arts will be 
ranked seriatim, according to ancient 
practice, as it is better to follow an old 
road, where there 1s no impropriety or 
absurdity, than to form a new one, 
without a striking benefit; for what 
better arrangement would it be to class 
them either chronologically, as archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, to 
please the architect? or, as the sculp- 
tor might chuse to arrange them, as 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
than to let them remain as they are— 
Painting, Sculpture, and ARCHITEC- 
Ture, and satisfy them all: the painter 
taking it for pre-eminence, the sculptor 
as not being the last, and the architect 
with the ingenious jeu d’esprit of the 
present ingenious professor of archi- 
tecture, of its forming the parallel cli- 


max to our king, our country and our 
Gop. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Royat Acapemy.—On Friday the 
10th December last, being the anniver- 
sary of the institution of the Royal 
Academy, a general assembly of the 
academicians was held in their council 
chamber at Somerset house, when the 
following distribution of premiums took 
place, viz. 

To Mr. Josep Kenpricx, for the 
best historical basso relievo, the gold 
medal and fifty guineas. 

To Mr. Louis Vuttiamy, for the 
best architectural design, the gold medal 
and fifty guineas. 

To Mr. Dennis Dicuton, for the 
best drawing from the life, the silver 
medal, and a copy of the discourses of 
Reynolds, West, and Barry, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. 

To Mr. Joun May, for the next best 
drawing from the life, the silver medal. 

To Mr. Tuomas Denman, for the 
best model from the life, the silver 
medal, and the discourses of Reynolds, 
West, and Barry, as before, 
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To Mr. Tuomas Wyon, for the next 
best model from the life, the silver 
medal. 

To Mr. Writtam Pacer, for the best 
drawing from the antique, the silver 
medal, and a copy of the lectures of 
Fuseli and Opie. 

The President (Benj. West, esq.) then 
delivered a discourse to the students, 
in which he traced the progress of the 
arts from their origin in the east, to the 
period of their naturalization in this 
country, in the year 1768, when his 
present Majesty founded the ‘Royal 
Academy, exhorting the young artist, by 
the example of his great predecessors, 
to use unremitted assiduity in his stu- 
dies, and reminding him that the fine 
arts have no value when they fall short 
of excellence. | 

The general assembly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to elect officers for the ensuing 
year, when 

Benj. West, esq. was unanimously 
re- chosen PRESIDENT. 

New Councii.—H. Bone, P. Rei- 
nagle, H. Thomson, and T. Lawrence, 
esquires. 

Visttors.—W. Owen, H. Thomson, 
S. Woodforde, and D. Wilkie, esquires. 

AvupitTors.—Re-elected, G. Dance, 
and J. Farrington, esquires, G. Dance, 
esq. a trustee of the academic fund, in 
the room of the late J. Wyatt, esq. 

There were no less than twelve pic- 
tares offered for the gold medal in the 
class of painting, but the proper silence 
of the academy upon them, ought to 
serve as a rebuke to the temerity of the 
youths who presented them, and make 
them return with assiduity to the crayon 
and their studies. , 

W. Carlisle, professor of anatomy, 
delivered his usual course of lectures to 
the students, whieh were numerously 
attended, and listened to with that at- 
tention which their value deserved, 


~He opened the academic campaign on 


the 8th November, and the library 
opened for the season on the same day, 
Mr. Turner, professor of perspective, 
commenced his course on Monday the 
10th January 1814, and continues them 
on Thursdays till’ completed ; and Mr. 
Fuseli, professor of painting, on Mon- 
day, the 4th ultimo, and continues his 
on Mondays. | 

The Water-color exhibition opened 
on Saturday, the 15th January, at their 
rooms in Bend-street, and will be re- 
viewed in our next. 

The Royal Academy have appointed 
Monday the 5th, and Tuesday the 6th 
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April to receive works for the exhibi- 
bition, ac cording to the usual rules. 

Mr. West’s New Historica Pic- 
ture. Grateful asit may be to record the 
genius OQ: great men, whether of princes, 
statesmen, W arriors, divines, philoso 
pliers, poets, artists, or others—whetber 
ancient or modern,—whicther country- 
men or foreigners; suil we never fe J sq 
much delight as im applauding the 
greatness of cotem porary execlience,— 
in praising, the mind of him that con- 
ceives, or the hand of hum that executes 
the attributes of the living man, with 
whom we daily hold converse, and by 
whose example we are urged to attempt 
to raise ourselves to his lev vel, to become 
worthy ai bis good opinion, 

Mr WEST, thevene T able president of 
our Royal Academy, has nearly com- 
pleted, im the seventy -frth year of his 
ave, a1) epic picture that would have 
done }oner to the first painter of any 
age or school. The subject is the Kece 
Homa. the picture of Christ giving 
sight to the bhud, exibited two years 
since, which procured tor its illustrious 
author praises and honor beyond what 
has eyer been experienced im modern 
times, and which merited all the eclat 
it produced, was considered a master- 

iece of Mr. West's peucil: but so 
transcendantly super ror is the present 
work, that we are at a loss to conceive 
the mighty step that the pa:nter his 
taken in his approach to the perfection 
of art, in so short a period, and at so 
advanced a stage of lite. 

This stupenrious picture is on an im- 
ynense scale, and describes all the cha- 
yacters rather larger than life. On ihe 
steps before the palxce of Pontius Pi- 
Jate, Christ is shewn to the Jews: the 
Roman is addressing the people, in the 
words of scripture,—‘ Behold the man!’ 
Caiaphas 1 is claim ng the Saviour, and 
is the true personification of the stub- 
bora high priest; bigotry, superstition, 
and jntolerance are depicted in his 
countenance, Ww hilst that of the Roman 
judge is replete with noblegess and 
‘candour. The countenance of, the 
man of sorrow is filled with beni: mity, 


is indicative of her emotion, on beholds 
ing him thus treated who had pardoned 
Ler sias, and given. peace to her soul, 
Among the crowd are conspicuous Jo- 
seph of Arimathea, and other tollowers 
of ( hrist, the affecting..expres-ion of 
whose countenances offe-s x fine contrast 
to those of the wicked, reviling, unbe- 
heving Jews. There are many episodes 
in this great epic. work, as the prison 
doors where the two thieves are brought 
out to be crucified with Jesus; m one 
you bebold the herdened ruthan, in the 
other the penitent culprit, whilst Barab- 
bas, whose appearance ’ bespeaks all 
that is abhorrent to vood, is claimed 
by the unititude. On the tore-ground 
is the cross, with a group of soldiers 
and executioners,—even these appear 
to feel an interest on beholding the 
meek and persecuted Jesus, ‘Lhe figure 
of the centyrion bears the stamp of 
martial dignity. 

‘Lhe vast crowd of peaple has no part 
that ts not essential to the story. Every 
hyure has its appropriate place, every 
head possesses au expression that goes 
ta elucidate the story, and even the 
action of the hands materially assists 
the subject, which is imconceivably 
grand, We feel no hesitation in saying, 
and with feelings of laudable pride, “that 
tliis epic picture of our cotemporary, 
WEsT, for composiiion, expression, 
and masterly execution, possesses 4 
greater degree of pathos than any paint 
in the world, 

We understand that Mr. West has 
retused the sum of ten thousand guineas 
for this sublime effort of his genius, 

We confidently hope to be enabled ta 
gratily the curiosity of our readers with 
sunilar accounts of the most important 
worls of our great masters, betore they 
are submitted to the imspection of the 
public. 

Mr. Heapsy whose abilities have 
shone so conspicuousty in the exhibition 
of painters in water-colours, throughout 
lis numerous works, so admirable in 
expression, so exquisitely coloured, and 
beautifully finished, which for five suc- 
cessive years were displayed upon the 


and expressive in the happiest degree @ walls of that unrivalled exhibition, has 


of that weffable goodness which painting 
could never before attain. Immediately 
upon the fore-ground, and to the right, 
wie seen the three Marys. In the mo- 
ther of our Lord, an awfplness of ex- 
pression is depicted upon the counte- 
mance that cannot be described,—in 
that of Mary Magdalen, an agony of 
grief is visible ; indeed her whole figure 


evinced an energy in the pursuit of bis 


art truly meritorious, and an ardour to 


excel, that is worthy the imitation o1 bis 
contemporaries. Shortly after the battle 
of Vittoria, this artist painted the por 
trait of Mr, Freemantle, the officer who 
had the honour of bringing to England 
the news of the splendid victory ob 
pained by British valopr in that 
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memorable engagement, and accom- 

anied bim on Ins return to Marquis 
Wellington’s bead-quarters in Spain. 
Mr. Heaphy left England in July, and 
has lately returned, after exploring 
many parts of Spain and Portugal, and 
witnessing the progress of British val- 
our upon the French territory. Dur- 
jng some mouths, he had the ho- 
nour to live at the Marquiss tab.e, 
where he experienced the most marked 
attention, and condescending kindness 
from that great man, and also became 
acquainted with all the disUnguished 
oficers of his stail, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, Wc. &e. Mr. 
Heaphy availed himself of these ad- 
yantages and painted the portrait of 
the Marquis, with fifty general ofh- 
cers, and others of distincuion, which 
are universally esteemed inost faith- 
ful resemblances. So extensive an 
assemblage ot portraits of these British 
herocs pated in the camp, cannot but 

roduce the most grateful sensations 1n 
the minds of their many relatives and 
friends. Mr. Heaphy has after a tedious 
and in parr dangerous passage, happily 
returned home in safety with these 
valuable memorials of our gallant 
countrymen and allies. It is bis in- 
tention to paint from these portraits, 
and from other documents, havjng visit> 
ed the spot, together with the assisting 
direction of officers who fought on the 
lains of Vittoria, alarge iistorical sub- 
ject of the battle, in which will be 
comprehended the portraits of the most 
distinguished persons, who shared the 
glory of that arduous conflict. 

Mr. Pyne, author. of the Microcosm 
and Costume of Great Britain, is pre- 
paring for publication, a work which is 
likely to be of considerable assistance 
to the young student and amateur, un- 
der the title of Rustic Figures.. The 
series will comprise 60 plates royal 8vo. 
each plate containing from ten to thirty. ° 
small fizures, separate or in groups, for 
the embellishment of landscape; the 
whole drawn from nature and engraved 
by the author. The work will be pub- 
lished in twelve numbers, commencing 
the ist of April. 

Mr. Bowyer has circulated propo- 
sals for publishing an historical engray- 
ing of the d-ath of the gallant Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, from a painting by Sto- 


‘thard, intended as a companion to 


Woollett’s death of Wolfe. The en- 
fraving was undertaken by Mr. Legat, 


‘Ohe of the best artists of the age ; 


#ad as the plate was his own property, 


his utmost efforts were of course emy 
ployed to render it worthy of his couns 
try; but after heing for three years exe 
clusively and unceasingly engaged upon 
it, he fell a sacrifice t» his anxious ine 
dustry and care, and was deprived by 
death of the fruit of his labours, when 
he had nearly arrived at t' e conclusion 
of them. ‘The absence of a gentleman 
who, at Mr. Legat’s decease, hecame 
possessed of bis property, and who hap- 
pened to be abroad, has occasioned the 
delay which has taken place in the 
publication of the engraving; but it is 
now in the hands of one of the first ar- 
tists in the country, in order to be coms 
pleted. 

Mr. Bowyer is likewise preparing 
for publication, a series of twelve Views, 
commemorative of those recent triumphs 
so honourable to Great Britain, and so 
important to the genera! happiness of 
mankind. It will embrace a grand gee 
neral view of Moscow, and of the 
Cremlin and Imperial Palace in that 
city; views of Leipatfs Dresden, Berlin, 
Ilanover, Amsterdam, the Hague, Hams 
burgh, &c. and will be accompanied 
with a narrative commencing with the 
retreat of the French armies from.Mos- 
cow, and brought down tu the period 
of the publication of the work. It will 
be printed in super royal folio, and the 
views will be fon tie in imitation of 
the original drawings. 

An engraving is preparing, for the 
purpose of commemorating the origin, 
progress, and beneficial effects of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society from 
a picture by Stothard, which is cer- 
tainly a choice production of his pencil. 

The importance of the subject ap- 
pears to have inspired him with unusual 
ardour; and if his former works had 
not procured him the character of one 
of the first artists in this country, the 
present picture would have established 
his fame, 

Britain is represented receiving the Bi- 
ble by aconvoyofangelsas the gift ofhea- 
ven, and 1s in the act of recommending 
it to the various nations of the world in 
an attitude of grateful adoration, The 
various groupes of figures with which 
she is surrounded, habited in the cog- 
tume of the courtries to which the 
Bible has been sent, together with the 
mixed expression of surprise and de- 
light manifested in their countenances, 
combine to form one of the most strik- 
ing and interesting pictures which the 
country has produced. Among the 
most prominent figures which compos¢ 
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the fore-sround of the picture, will be 
found the ‘Turk, Russian, Persian, Liin- 
doo, Chinese, Tartar, American, Esqui- 
mau, Laplaunder, African, Swede, Pole, 
Frenen, Ltalian, Roman Catholic priest, 
English sailor, soidier, &c. &e. The 
most minute attcation has been paid to 
the various dresses and costume of the 
countries. 

Proposals have been issued for pub- 
lishing by subscription, an engraving In 
aquatinta, of Fulneck, the principal 
English settlement of the United Bre- 
thren, commonly culled Moravians, si- 
tuated betweea Leeds and Bradford in 
Yorkshire, from a pamung by C. H. 
Schwanfeider. ‘The singularly beautt- 
ful situation of tnis place las long been 
admired by all visitors ; and many who 
have been educated at the schools es- 
tablished there, will be gratified in thus 
obtaining a memorial of a place, where 
they have spent their early youth in 
much enjoyment, arising not only from 
the great variety of beauty displayed in 
the surrounding country, but more es- 
pecially from the peculiar advantages 
the establishment itsc!f possesses, for 
spending the period of youth both with 

rofit and comfort. 

Messrs. SuepHeakD and Bearcury of 
Great Ormond Street are aboat to pub- 
lish by subscription a work of Vignettes: 


consisting of pastoral and domestic 
compositions of the Figure, with ap- 
propriate letter-press. Tbis collection 
is intended to aid those who may have 
acquired a knowledge of the theory of 
drawing, and to obviate those difficul- 
ties which generally arise after that pe- 
riod, for the want of proper and pleas- 
ing subjects, adapted to advance their 
improvement. ‘The work will be print- 
ed in grand eagle 4to, and will appear 
in six parts, each containing four highly 
coloured etchings in imitation of draws 
ings. Lhe parts will appear at intervals 
of six months, 

The admirers of the illustrious Mar- 
quis of Wellington will be gratified to 
learn, that an encraved Portrait of that 
unrivalled commander, copied from a 
painting by Home, in the possession of 
Marquis Wellesley, wiich is universally 
allowed to be the best likeness extant, 13 
preparing by Mr, James MINASI. It 
will be published by subscription only, 
and will be of the same size as the ori- 
ginal, in the vignette style, and printed 
in a new and peculiar maniier, on su- 

erior double satin, with oil grounds, 
the delicacy and beautiful effect of 
which can be appreciated by those only 
who have seen specimens of it, which, 
as well as the drawing of the Marquis, 
may beseen at Mr. Minasi’s, Foley-place. 








DRAMATIC 


AT the commencement of our stric- 
tures on the theatrical exhibitions of 
the metropolis, we think a sketch of the 
present state of the stave will not be un- 
interesting. 

It has long been contended, that two 
regular the.tres were insufficient toac- 
commodate the play going inhabitants 
of London, and the proprietors cf 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden have 
never denied this; but on the contrary, 
have enlarged thetr houses to meet the 
wishes of the public. These alterations 
have given rise to a new complaint 
agaist the patentees: and it is now al- 
ledved that the houses have been en- 
larged to such an unreasonable extent, 
thatthe voice and cou: tenance of theac- 
tors are lost in the dist .nce tothe vreater 
number or the spectators, and iliat the 
eye more than the ‘wind is consulted in 
the exhibitions; pageantry and bluster 
being substituted fur passion and dia- 
fogue. 

To this serious charge, a charge, 


REGISTER. 


which if capable of legal demonstration, 
would of itself be sufficient to annul the 


chartered rights of the patentees, the | 


apologists of the managers have answer- 
ed, that it isnot the size of the theatres, 
but the depraved state of the public 
taste, which has induced the managers 
to substitute their gilded trumpery iv 
place of the regular drama. In addi- 
tion to this libel on the judgment of the 
British people, they have not scrupled 
to assert, that dramatic genius is almost 
extinct in Englnad, and that there is.no 
author alive among us capable of pro- 
ducing any play which would prove in- 
teresting or popular by the merits of 
the dialogue. For some time the bold- 
ness, or more properly, the impudence 
of this assertion was submitted to by 
the public; for indeed almost every 
new piece seemed to bring fresh evi- 
dence of itstruth. It has, however, at 
length become known, that during the 
first season of opening the new Theatre 
in Drury Lane, nearly one bundred 
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dramas were Offered to the managers of 
that concern before Christmas; and Mr. 
Lawrence, in his pamphiet on the 
Emancipation of the Stage, states that 
two hundred pieces have been rejected 
at Covent Garden, in the course of 
qa season. 

{low far this information is correct to 
the full amount of the statement, we 
have po means of ascertaining, but the 
managers have not denied the charge, 
and a periodical work has been esta- 
blished, called THe Resecrep THearre, 
for the express purpose of publishing a 
part of those dramas. ‘Lhus the ques- 
tion as to the state of the dramatic ge- 
nius of the country is fairly brought to 
trial. 

But even if the existence of twenty 
Shakespeare’s was ascertained, it would 
not have the effect of impairing those 
lawful nmmunities which have beencon- 
ferred on the patentees of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, by the prodigality 
of former kings. The rights of the pa- 
tentees 2re, in Our Opinion, as sacred as 
those of any other chartered persons or 
corporations, within the embrace of the 
British Constitution, and cannot be in- 
fringed but by the grossest injustice, 
without making due compensation, or 
without proving abuse of privilege. 

If it be for the advantage of the pub- 
lic to put an end to the t.eatrical mo- 
nopolies, the proper way of proceeding 
Is not by geing to Parliament and asking 
fora bil, founded on a principle of in- 
jury to the existing establishments, but 
by proving to the satisfaction of Parlia- 
ment, that it would be advantageous to 
the public morals (good morals being 
inseparable from good taste) to abro- 
gate the patents, and by recommending, 
on this public principle, that a reason- 
able equivalent he paid to the patentees 
for the value of their privilege: or, if it 
could be proved, that the patentees 
have abused their orivilege, the for- 
feiture of their patents should be openly— 
Clanned, 

There is a middle course, one which 
Would require less money and impute 
less blame, and it might be expedient 
to proceed by it. The patents were 
granted for the performance of certain 
specified kinds of dramatic exhibitions, 
It should, therefore, be ascertained if 
tle patentees sanction the performance 
of such and no other; for if they do 
not regularly perform any such, they 
abuse their privilege. 

iit were proved, that many of the 
Present exhibitions at Drury Lane and 
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Covent Garden theatres are not legiti- 
mately reeognized in their patents, 
still, as matters of amusement must he 
judged of in a liberal spirit, a ground 
would be cleared for reducing the pa- 
tents to a certain degree, although 
these might not be a suthcient cause 
for insisting on the abrogation altoge- 
ther. For example, if it appear that 
pantomimes and melo-dramuatic specta- 
cles are not embraced in the patents, it 
is evident, that the patentees can have 
no Jawful right to sanction such exhibi- 
tions; and, therefore, they ought to be 
constrained to forbid them entirely, or 
if they find them more profitable than 
the regular draina, then they should be 
obliged either to renounce the regular 
drama, or allow other houses to perform 
it unmolested. 

Before dismissing these reflections, 
we take.the liberty of observing, that 
“ Tue ResecteD THEATRE” would more 
directly bear on its great object, the 
REFOMATION OF THE STAG“, were it 
not confined to pieces that have been 
offered and refused, but open also to 
admit dramas which have not under- 
gone this ordeal; and, we trust, the 
proprietors will be induced to bestow 
serious consideration on this subject. 
Authors, we have no doubt, will he 
found, who, ii consequence of early 
disappointment, have decl.ned to send 
their compositions to the theatres, but 
have not ceased to cultivate the dra- 
matic art. It is not by the plays per- 
formed or rejected that the state of the 
dramatic genius of the country ought 
tu be estimated, but by the plays ac- 
tually written, and it is on this account 
that we would advise the proprietors of 
“Tue Resectrep THeatre” to extend 
the principle of their work, and not 
make the eligibility to admission de- 
pend upon the rejection of the mana- 
gers of the playhouses. 

Buta change in the state of the Lon- 
don stage, seems, at this period, inevi- 
table. ‘The magnificent coneera of 
Drury Lane, has veen, during the great- 
est part of this season, in most ruinous 
circumstances, We have been in the 
house whet not a fifth part of it was 
occupied, and we have heard, that, for 
severa, night successively, the receipts 
have not nearly averaged one bundred 
pounds anight, On one occasion the 
company in the boxes is said not to 
have exceeded thirty persons in num- 
ber. Itis quite impossible that so ex- 
pensive a theatre, in such contempt 
with the public ean loug remain under 
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the system of management which has 
yroduced this desertion. By the filling 
of the town, but as much by the pro- 
fusion of orders, something like au au- 
dience has of laté been mustered, but 
we have been there on the third mht 
of a vew piece, which had passed with 
apparent success, and the pit was not 
half full: indeed several persons were 
standing on the benches, clapping with 
might aud main, to keep the perishing 
piece from sinking, and themseives trom 
treezing. 

It will pot he dented, that if the cx- 
hibitions were better, the audience 
would be more vumerous; for Coveat 
Garden has been, this year, uncom- 
mouly successful: we shall not, how- 
ever, be sorry for the consequences of 
the Drury Lane management. The 
regular drama is less expensive than the 
puppeteshews, and whenever the cun- 
cern of Drury Lane ts sufficiently pun- 
ished in the purse, for having falsitied 
the hopes which were held out to the 
public at its restoration, we may expect 
ta see some attempt made to revive 
Shakspeare, and recall nature to that 
stage where they have both suffered 
more injuries and insults than shall be 
atoned for by the expulsion of every 
one in any way connected with its ma- 
nagement, 

from the consideration of the des- 
picable state of Drury Lane, we turn 
withfunfeiyned satisfuction to Covent 
Garden. If we cannot thank the ma- 

navers of that prosperous house for 
many new pieces, we must still applaud 
the liberality with which they often ex- 
hibit the best old ones, and while they 
find it their interest to do so, it would 
be absurd to expect them to hazard any 
thine xs speculation with untried merit. 
The success of their manasenienie isn 
decisive proof to us, thet some altera- 
tion ought to take pl: ree ur the charters 
of the stage. Such must be their eme- 
lument from the stock pieces, that they 
can have no inducement-to brine for- 
ward any thing new, Whatever they 
give us of that description, ought to he 
received as agratuity; on this necount, 
it can never be expected that they will 
give any degree of encouragement to 
living dramatic gemus, and therefore 
some other est ablichment ought to be 
allowed for the performance of new 

leces, 

During the Christmas helidays, the 
managers have, from a kindly principle 
which we are inclined to respect, been 
accustomed to bring forward a set of 
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exhibitions, which it would be no more 


just to criticise wiih severity, notwith- 


standing their absurdities, than to find 
fault with the cambols of children bes 
cause we are ourselves, alas! no longer 
in a condition to share thém.—We al- 
lude to the harlequioades, which are 
coltinued for the amusement of the 
flocks of boys and giris which, at this 
Season, are permitted to enjoy a short 
saturnalia trem the bondage of the 
schools. Pantomnunes tnd minced pies 
are so properly among the luxuries of 
the holidays, that we she uld have ag 
bad an opinion of the taste which would 
not relax, tv wlow the pleasure that 
the former produces. as of the palate 
which has ceased to relish any of its 


juvenile gratifications. During the ho- 


lidays, the London theatres present a 
spectacle which the whole world cans 
not elsewhere equal—we mean the 
spectacle of the boxes curing the -per- 
formance of the pantom.mes; hundreds 
of the most benutiin! children, in the 
highest possible state of ¢iegance and 
delight. Far be it trom us to undervalue 
what yields so much happiness to so 


‘many of the innocent, or ever to wish 


an abridgment of the franchises of 
youthful hilarity; on the contrary, we 
would applaud every attempt to im 


prove the harlequinades, not by ren- 


dering them more rational, but in 
making them more droll. “When there- 
fore, we do not approve of such inci 
dents as the love-sick oyster, nor the 
cutting up of the barlequins, it is not 
because we think they were ill pers 
formed, but because they are too extras 
vazant to be laughable. 

On the 11th of January, a new thing 
called, |owever, an opera, was pros 
duced at Drury Lane. ‘It is ifliberal to 
criticize sing-seng uifles with severity, 
even when they are as bad as Narine 
sky. The music of the piece was ag 
little entitled to respect ng the dialogue; 
but the delichtfat voice of Braham, and 
the instrumental exactness .of Mrs. 
Dickons’s execution, proenfed for ita 
more favourable rcceptron than it dé 
served. We must except from this 
contempt a Scottish vir, ‘the sillér 
crown, wick Mir. Brohanr osAtre duced 
ina style $6 S tricked and dlouieced’ with 
flourishes, which no other éan execute, 
that he may well pass it off as his own 
ee position. The simplicity of the 
original is so effectnally disenised, that 
it may be compared, in’ its preset 
state, to the metamorphusis of the ill 
starred village maid, who figures dit 
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graced by paint, finery, and folly, in the 
lubbies Of the theatre, We are sincere 
adinirers of Mr. Braham’s great powers, 
but we will never ailow him unrebuked 
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to strangle simplicity to such 4 degree, 


that the very extacies of its complaint 
are distress:ng to hear, 


a ee a a 


De ATEN, 


TRANSACTIONS OF 


ROYAT. SOCIFTY OF LONDON. 
ON Thursday, the 25th of November, 


- thé Bakerian Lectare, on some electro- 


chemical phenomena, by Mr. Brande, 
was read. ‘Ihe identity of voltaic and 
common oe was first shown in 
1801, by Dr. Wollaston. ‘The object 
of the present lecture was to point out 
varius other instances in which com- 
mon electricity exhibits the same phe- 
nomena as voltaic. It is well known 
that when bodies are exposed to the 
action of the voltaic battery, oxygen and 
acids are attracted by the positive end; 
and alkalies, metals, and combustibles, 
by the negative end of the battery. Mr. 
Cuthbertson found that when the flame 
of a candle was placed betwecn two 
excited balls, the negative ball was much 
more heated than the positive. ‘This 
was explained by endeavouring to show 
that certain substances transmit only 
one xind of electricity. But it occured 
to Mr. Brandc, that it was more proba- 
bly owing to the carbovacious matter 
of the fla:ne of a candle being, as in the 
vultaic battery, attracted by the nega- 
tive ball. Accordingly, a set of cxpe- 
riments were made, which confirmed 
this idea. The flame of phosphorus 
was most attracted to the positive ball, 
which of course became hottest. The 
same was the case with the flume of 
burning sulphur. ‘The flame of hydro- 
gen gas was attracted to the negative 
ball; that of sulphurated hydrogen, to 
the positive. Carbonic oxide flame was 
scarcely attracted to. either. Olefiant 
gas was rather attracted to the negative,— 
while the flame of phosphureted hydro- 
gen was attracted to the positive bull. 
Benzoic acid sublimed was attracted to 
the positive ball, but its flame to the 
negative. Burning camphor, and several 
other experiments coufirm the opinion 
of Mr. Brande; though some pheno- 
mena occured which he considered as 
anomalies not so easily. explicable. 

Nov. 30, St. Andrew’s Day being the 
anniversary of the Society, the members 
met and proceeded to the election of a 
bresident and council fer the ensuing 
VUete. 

The council having adjudged the Cop- 
\tw Montary Mae. No. 1. Ver. I 
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leyan med:l to Mr, Brande, fer: his va- 
rious papers inserted in the transactions 
of the Society, the president thén deli- 
vered it to him with an eloquent ‘ad- 
dress, in which he took a philusophical 
and critical review of Mr. Brande’s la- 
bours, adinonished him fervently ta 
persevere in his glorious career, and 


Fe his attaining the highest emi- 


ence in science. Sir Joseph, with his 
usual acuteness and correct knowiedge 
of men and things, having anticipated 
the success of this young chemist, felt 
himself disposed to encourage his are 
dour, praise his talents, and exhibit a 
popular view of the result of his re- 
searches The Right Hon. President 
then noticed Mr. Brande’s experiments 
developing the difference between the 
various species of urinary calculi; his 
experiments on the blood, proving that 
its red colour is not derived from iron 
as commonly supposed, that’ its serum 
contains no gelantine, and his ingeni- 
ous analysis of the colouring matter of 
this vital fluid; his discovery of the use 
of magnesia in calculous diseases, and 
the effects of acids and alkalies in such 
cases; afd his experiments proving that 
alcohol is a product of fermentation and 
not of distillation. His first paper, on 
this subject, observed the learned Pre- 
sident, ** was perfectly satisfactory to 
mew of science; but some men of let- 
ters have expressed doubts, his second 
entirely removed them.” - Sir Joseph 
concluded his eulogy by. recommending 
the labours of the Society for improving 
Animal Chemistry, of which Mr. B. isa 
member, and which considering itself a 
young protegée of the Royal Society, 
had furnished the transactions of the 
latter with many valuable papers in a 
department of science almost entirely 
new. 

Dec. 9. The Society assembled after 
the anniversary, and the minutes‘of the 
former meeting were read, detailing the 
election of officers, the names of newly 
elected or deceased members, &c. 

Dec. 16 and 23. The president in the 
chair. A long series of experiments on 
some affections of hght was read, in @ 
letter cage Dr. D. Brewster to Sir 
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Dr, Wercaston has contrived an 
» lustrument, for treezing at a distance, 
called @ Cyrophorus, founded on the 
principles that. a fluid from which a 
pertion is evaporated, becomes colder 
In cosequence ot the heat absorbed by 
that part which assumes the gaseous 
state ; that fluids rise in a state of ya- 
pour xt a lower temperature when the 
pressure of the atmosphere js removed, 
and consequently may be cooled to a 
lower desree by evaporation in vacuo 
than ip.the open air, Let a class tube 
be taken, having its internal diameter 
about 1-8tbh of an inch, with a ball at 
each extremity of about one inch dia- 
mieter, and bet the. tube be bent toa 
righe apyle at the distance of half an 
Inch trom exgh ball. One of these 
balls should contaw a little water, and 
the remuniag cavity should be. as. per- 
fect @ vacuani as can readily be obtain- 
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’ Humphrey Davy. Dr. B. in continu- family of Zerab Colburn, the mathe. 
ation of his experiments on light, and tical boy, whose father. and great 
the refracted powers of different sub- graud-mother had five fingers and:a 

i stances, details the result of his obser- thumb-on each hand, and six toes on 
vations on what he called “hammer each ,foot. The supernumerary !unbg 
; agate,” ina plate the 1200tH part of are attached to the little fingers and lit. 
au inch in thickness. The experiments tle toes.of che hands and feet, each of 
were extremely mipute and numerous, these additional members having com- 
and his observations on the polarization plete metacarpal and metatarsal bones, 
and deplorization of light could not be Zerah Colburn, who is the fourth gene. 
rendered intellizible in an abstract of a ration of his family known with this ap. 
few lives. Light in the rainbow he con- pendage, has three brothers in the.same 
siders as completely polarized; that re- state, and two brothers and two sisters 
flected on the earth with a blue sky is with the regular Jimbs. Some of the 
less so. Iceland spar depularized the family have wanted one of the supernu- 
lights which was polurized by the agate. merary fingers or toes, but therr descent 
He considered the polarizing, depolari- has been tolerably uniform. This youth 
zing, and neutral axes in the agate, @8 and parents are natives of America, 
reflecting the colours, and producing and they know nothing of their famil 
red, green, &c. rays. prior to the great grandmother of the 
N.B. It appears not to have eccured boy, whose powers of calculation have 
to Dr. B,. Dr. Herschell, or Mr.Jordan, attracted so muci attention, and been 
that the pencils of rays and coloured exhibited in thiscouvtry.  _ 
rings depend on the thickness of the In consequence of the Christmas ho- 
x glass or other transparent bodies used Jidays and public thanksgiving, the So- 
Fi; in such experiments. cieiy then adjourned till Thursday, 2fst 
54 “Mr. Authony Carlisle, in a letter to of January, 

x the president, gave an account ol, the 
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: Dr. MerviMan, Physician,accoucheur ed; the mode of effecting which, is 
to the Middlesex Hospital,to the West- well known to those who are accustomed F 
minster General Dispensary, and the to blow glass. If the ball that is empty 
Parochial, Infirmary, of St.,George, be immersed in a freezing mixture of 

; Hanover-square ; re-commenced his salt and snow, the water in the other 

he course of iectures. on the theory and ball, though at the distance of two or 

ue practice of Midwifery, and the diseases three feet, will: be frozen solid in the 
of women aud children; on Monday, course of a very few minutes. 

ae 24th January. Sir Joseru Banks has lately received 


a letter from Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
is at present in Paris, mentioning a 
newly discovered violet coloured gas, 
which had lately attracted the notice of 
men of science: but no particulars aie 
given of its nature or production. Jn 
the Journal de Paris it is stated, thata 
memoir on this substance, by Clement 
and Desormes, had been read before 
the French Institute, and the following 
circumstances respecting it are stated. 
It was discovered by M. Curtcis, and 
was obtained froin kelp. When heated 
to 158°, it is converted into a gaseous 
substance of a strong violet colour. !t 
is not acted on by oxygen, charcoal, ot 
red heat. With hydrogen and -wih 
phosphorus it produces muriatic acit. 
It combines with the metals‘ without 
effervescence. It combines with the 
netallic oxides, and forms compounti 
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soluble in water. With ammonia it 
forms a detonating compound, 

An experiment of the most important 
kind has recently been tried upon the 
pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, by 
direction of the honourable Governors 
of that institution, with a view to as- 
ceriain the comparative success of the 
diferent operations for cataract. The 
operation of extraction had been per- 
formed, it appears, upon the blind 

nsioners for the last twenty years by 
the celebrated oculist the late Mr. 
Wathen, and his successor Mr. Phipps, 
but not, it is understood, with very sa- 
tisfactory terminations. ‘The Governors 
baving now appointed Mr. Adams tobe 
oculist’ to the hospital (where all the 
blind men in the navy are sent when 
invalid), that gentleman has performed 
a series of novel operations for cata- 
ract, upon a large number of patients 
with singular success. ‘We have not 
been informed of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Adams’ newest operations, nor have 
accurate intelligence of the. results of 
those compared with the old methods ; 
but those results we have learned are 
decidedly in favour of the former. 

The exertions made by the late Lord 
Mayor, to reduce the price of flour to 
its due proportion to the price.of wheat 
which the speculation of certain vpu- 
lent individuals has continually pre- 
vented, has, induced several . public 
spirited men to open a subscription to 
erect. Pustic Mtuts in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, to be worked 
by steam, which shall not be liable to 
become useless at the period most 
wanted, either from droughts, floods, 
or frost, as is the case with all water 
corn mills, and is often one of the al- 
leged causes of the high price of flour. 
That great advantages would 
from such an establishment both to the 
public and its supporters, may be as- 
certaiued from an enquiry into the effect 
that the late ALBion MiLtLs produced, 
during the short period. they existed, 
hotwithstanding the odium with which 
they had to contend,.as a monopoly. 
It appears from printed documents is- 
sued by that company, that the average 
profit on grinding a sack of flour was, 
2 Consequence of that establishment, 
reduced from 5s. 63d to 2s. 10d. and 
that soou after their destruction by fire, 
it rese to 6s. 7$d., in some years rising 
@s high as 11s. which taking the con- 
sumption of flour in London, at 20,000 
sacks per week, made a- difference to 
, tue public of 161,416]. per annum. If 
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the years 1796 to 1800 be contrasted 
with the five years during which the 
Albion Mil’s were worked, it will ap- 
pear that the public paid no less a sum 
than 332,583]. more for flour within 
that time, than they would have done, 
had those mills been at work. Apyli- 
cation has been made to parliament, for 
leave to raise the sum of 100,000I. .in 
small transferable shares (251, or 101. 
each), ‘and for the incorporation of the 
subscribers, to enable them. to: ereet 
mills capable of grinding about one 
thousand sacks per week. The under- 
taking is to be managed by a Committee 
of twenty-ove Directors, chosen from 
among thé subscribers and peculiar ad- 
vantages are to be given to bakers who 
shall subscribe. Pk. 

The Society of Arts have voted Mr. 
Scort, late of Alnwick, a gold medal 
for his invention, by which the the stand-. 
ing rigging of ships cut ia an engace- 
ment can be instantly re-united. 

Mr. Horweastcie, of Carlton, Notts, 
a few years since, successfully invented’ 
a tile for draining land, the subsoil of 
which had a quick or running ‘sand, 
mixed with clay, which frequently warp- 
ed, or filled up the drains. The tile is 
first formed in a mould, and struck in 
the same manner as a common build- 
ing tile: the length of the mould in the 
inside 13 inches, the width atthe end 
ten and three quarters, made convex ; 
at the other end six and three quarters 
concave. The clay being formed in this 
mould, was then wrapped on a round 
mould, the circumference of which was 
a quarter inch more than the width of 
the first mould, by which means a tile 
was made in the form of a frustum of a 
cone, with a small aperture Ofi:the side, 
the wide end of one tile being sufficient 
to admit the smaller end of another 
about one inch, so that when put in the 
drains, they forma pipe. The aperture 

_1s covered with a thin sod or turf, which 
keeps out the sand, and the water filters 
through it. In 1809, these tiles cost by 
contract 38s. per thousand, at present 
31., being a moderate load for a waggon 
and four horses and will lay about 300 
yards, | ’ 

The following remedy for deafness is 
suid to have been used with success by 
Mr. Grosvenor, surgeon of Oxford, at 
the instance of Count Orloff.—Draw 
into the mouth, from a pipe of the strong- 
est tubaccu, the smoke, and when it 1s 
quite full ciose completely the mouth 

and nuse, and make ‘an effort.as if it 
were your intention to discharge it 
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through the nostrils. The tobacco sinoke 
thus will be urged through a back pas- 
sage (called the Eustachian tube) into 
the ear. The experiment must be re- 
peated till one or both of the ears 
give a report or crack, when (as it 
i¢ affirmed) tire hearing is sure to return. 
The first day Mr. G. made the experi- 
ment, his ear gave a violent crack, after 
filling his mouth three times, and to his 
astonishment his hearing returned im- 
mediately. 

An ingenious mechanic, at Kendal, 
has invented a loom tor weaving car- 


pets, the principal parts of which are 
upon an entirely ncw construction; and 
it possesses several advantages over the 
common loom. It has neither tail, cords, 
loops, nor pullics : and takey up enly 
two-thirds of the room that ts required 
for one on the old plan. The principal 
ohject is to save time in changing the 
pattertis, which may Le performed ina 
sixth part of the tune required in. the 
old way, either at tlie laom or elsewhere, 
and it is sv constructed that any part 
of the pattern may be altered without 
iuterfering with the rest. 


a ta ee ee. 


NEW PATENTS, 


The Repertory of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Agriculture, which. may 
justly be termed the parent of all the 
existing journals particularly devoted 
to the diffusion of the useful arts and 
sciences, has steadily pursued: its course 
under its first projector, without any 
deviation from its urigmal plan. One 
of the principal features of this publi- 
cation consists of information ‘relative 
to inventions for which patents are ub- 
tained; and as.there is not a class in 
society butis more or Jess interested in 
these improvements we shall by the ob- 
liging permission of the proprietor of 
the Repertory submit to our readers 
from. month to month, such information 
on this. subject as could not well be 
obtained through any other channel, 

No. 140 of the New Series of the’ 
above-mentioned work contains the 
specifications of patents granted to 
Wicectram Brinton of Butrerley Tron 
Works, in@he parish of Pentrick, in the 
county of Derby, Engineer; fora me- 
thod and machinery for propelling or 
drawing carriages upon roads or rail- 
ways, also boats, barges or vessels upon 
canals or navigations, by means of cer- 
tain levers or legs alternately, or con- 
jointly acting upon such roads, railways, 
canals or navigations, or upon machi- 
nery attachd thereto. Dated May 22, 
1813. 

Prank Parxtysox, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, distiller, for an improved method 
for a Still and Boiler for preventing ac- 
cidents by fire and for preserving spirits 
aud other articles from waste in the 
operation of distilling and boiling. — 
Dated Sept. 4, 1813. 

Wirttram Mrrcuett, Surgeon, late 
of Ayr, now in Edinburgh, for an in- 
¥ention of articles of home-growth and 
vreduce, Sy the use of which in the 


manufacture of soap, taking the quan- 
tity of produce into view, there will be 
“ great saving in price, the necessity of 
going to a foreign market will be nearly, 
perhaps entirely superseded, and the 
quality of the soap will be equal, if not 
superior, to that usually manutactured 
fiom foreign materials. Dated March 
3, 1813. 
The same number of tke Repertory 
contains the following list of new pa- 
tents lately granted. 
Jouw Crace, of Liverpool, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, Esq; for 
certain improvements in the facing of 
exterior and intérior walls of Gothic or 
other structure. built of brick or other 
material with strong milled or sawn 
slates,bound and secured by mould 
ings, groves,and tyes of cast iron, in sach 
amanuer as to have the appearance 
when sanded of finely-wrought stone- 
work in ornamental pannels or other- 
wise; with cielings of correspondent 
tracery, form, and character, of the same 
inaterials, which may be supported br 
pointed arches, rising from single | 
clustered columns of cast iron, or othete 
wise; and in capping butresses of Go- 
thic architecture with highly etriched 
pinnacles of ¢ast-iron only, the which 
being connected by metal, with the 
spouts also of metal, and carried down 
to the ground, form conductors, for the 
protection of lofty buildings from the 
elfect of liyhtning; «also for a 2 
strain, (wholly of cast-iron,) of a’ light 
and simple construction, whieh may be 
carried up, or inserted within the cor 
ner of a buttressed tower wall, of in the 
cylinder of a small turret ; by whieb 
mode of facing, adorning. and cof- 
structing the said several parts, chor- 
ches, or other buildings of pure Gothic 
design, may be erected of brick, aud 
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fished with light ornamental curved 
work, of appropriate taste and elegancc, 
at less expense than if wrought in 
stone, and in meterials that will en- 
dure. Dated November 29, 1813. 

Maurice DE Jonon, of Kentishtown, 
in the county of Middlesex; for a me- 
thod or methods of manufacturing or 
preparing madder-rovts or madder.— 
Dated November 29th, 1813. 

Issac Writison of the city of Bath, 
rentleman; for certain improvements 
upon stove-grates, to. prevent smoky 
rooms, and for obtaining an increased 
heat trom the save quantity of fuel._— 
Dated November 29, 1813. < ' 

Samvet Tyrrell, of Peddinghoe, in 
the county of Sussex, Farmer; for a 
hroad-cast sowing machine. _ Dated 
Dec. 4, 1813. 

Joun Bateman, of the township of 
Wyke, in the county of York; for an 
improvement on musical instruments. 
Dated Dec. 9, 1813. 

THomas Wricut, of Gréat St. He- 
len’s, in the city of London, Broker ; 
fora method of making a‘ composition 
or mixture for dying scarlet and other 
colours. Dated Dec. 9, 1813. 

Jcux Swarpreck Rocers, of the 


; city of Chester, merchant ; for a mode 


of spanning or making a Species of wool 
into yarn, either by itself or with any 
other material, which yarn may be be- 
neficially used in various branches of 
manufacture, Dated Dec. 14, 1813. 
Joseph Wits, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, Mill-wright; for im- 
provements in steam-engines. Dated 
Dec. 14, 1813. ot 
Witciam ALramus Day, of Poplar, 


New Patenis. 


he 
éé 


inthe county of Middlesex : for a ine- 
thed of extracting all the gross or mu- 
cilaginous matter. from. finks or Green- 
land blubber, ‘produced fom. whales 
when boiled: into oil; which ‘tnethod 
not only renders the oil so boiled more 
free from ‘its asaal rancid smell and 
taste, but in a great degree addé to its 
burning and ‘inflaihmable qualities.— 
Dated Dec. 20, 18138. 5 9 '® 2! 

Joun Sotmertann of Liverposl, in 
the county of Lancaster, Copper-sniith ; 
for.an improvement in the construction 
of copper and dron sugar pans, and 
sugar boilers, and a new method of 
hanging-the same; and also an im- 
provement in the construction of the 
furnaces Or fire-places in which such 
pans or boilers eught to be placed.— 
Dated Dec. 20, 1813. 

Str Tuomas Cocunane, Knit. com- 
monly called Corp Cocurane, for me- | 
ihods of regulating the atmospheric 
pressure in lamps, globés, and’ other 
trinsparent cases of Supplying com- 
bustible matter to flames, and rreserv- 
ing uniform intenstY Of light. Dated 
Dec. 24, 1813. | “rem 

Racvn Settox, of Birminghom, in 
the county of Warwick, Brass Pounder ; 
for an effectual security to prevent the | 
accidental discharge of fowling-pieces ; 
which ‘invention is tinconnécted with 
the lock, and applicable to“all Kind ‘of 
fire-arms. " Dated Dec. 24,1813. 

James Cavawan Munpuy, of Rdward ° 
Street, Cavendish Square, in the county - 
of Middlesex, Architect’; for an Arabian 
method of preserving timber, and ¥a- 
rious other substances, frotti corruption 
ordecay. Dated Vec. 24, 1813. 
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FOREIGN, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


. RUSSIA. 


The Petersburgh Gazette of October- 


29, contained the usual statement of 
the numbers of marriages, birtha, and 
deaths in 1811, in the established Greek 
church in the $6 dioceses of the em- 
pire. They are as follow ;.. marriages, 
678,600: born, 634,697 males, 67 1,450 
females: died $03,999 males, 432,369 

ales, being an excess in the births 
of 869,780, Persons deceasei| between 
the ace-of 1 and 5 years, 229,538; be- 
tween, @Q and 65, the highest mortality 
™m the ligt; of adults, 21,524; from 100 
to 1054years, 467; from 105 to 110 
years, $13; and thus from 5 to 5 years 
Up to 150 the numbers are 59, 33, 16, 
8,8, and 1. In the diocese of Ekate- 


rinoslaw, died one old man at the patri- 
archal--age of bevween 200.and 205, 
concerning whom further particulars 
would be highly desirable. 

GERMANY. , 

The University of Halle, suppressed 
on account of the loyalty of its members , 
to their legitimate sovereign, by Jerome 
Bonaparte, has been restured to full 
activity, by a cabinet, order of the king 
of Prussia. The lectures were to re- 
commence on the 3d of January. 

In the month of November two grand 
concerts were held at Vienna, for the 
benefit of the troops engaged in the 
service of their country. The receipts. 
at both amounted to near 30,000 guij- 
ders. The total number of perfarmers 
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was 734, and for want of room, the ser- 
vices of 80 were declined. 

A German = army-surgeon named 
Grafe, who was attached to the fourth 
eotps of «the allied army under Count 


Tauenzien, employed in the siege of 


Torgau, lias been engaged in devising 
the means of checking the epidemic dis- 
euse, which bas made such dreadiul ra- 
vages within its walls, and to prevent its 
spreading beyond the place. fn addition 
to the other precautions adopted ou his 
suggestion, he composed, amid the 
thunder of the cannon, a tract In a po- 
pular style, under the title of ‘ the Art 
of guarding against the contagion of 
Epidemic Diseases, being a word of 
advice from a Phystcian to the inha- 
hitants of Vorgau.” This work he 
printed for the purpose of gratuitous 
circulation in the enemy’s fortress. 
Respecting the mode of proceeding 
there recommended, the author declares 
that when he was obliged by his pro- 
fessional avocations to pass whole days 
among paticnts afilicted with contagious 
disorders, and when all the symptoms 
of complete infection had twice ap- 
peared in himsel’, he on both occasions 
owed his preservation to those means ; 
and that they bad afforded the like pro- 
tection tu great numbers of persons, 
under similar circumstances. This is a 
subject of such general interest to man- 
kind, that we should be happy to learn 
the process of this Gerinan philanthro- 
phist. 

On the ist January M. Becker, of 
Gotha, recommenced his ‘ National 
Gazette for the Germans,’ after a sus- 
— for two years. According to 
i$ OWN account, an essay which was 
designed t® encourage unanimity, na- 
tional spirit and patriotism, without 
regard to their political relations, in all 
the different German states ; hut which 
was misconstrued from ignorance of the 
German language, occasioned his being 
dragged by command of Marshal Da- 
voust, from his house on the 30th No- 
vember 1811, and closely contined for 
17 months in the citadel of Magde- 
burg. 

Since the 16th November, a newspa- 
per has been published at Halle, under 
the title of “ Gazette for the provinces 
of the kingdom of Prussia, between the 
Elbe and Weser.” It commenced with 
an account of the heroic death of the 
400 Pforzheimers, and holds up their 
example to the imitation of the Ger- 
mans of the present day. These men 

“forsoy' their wives and children, thcir 


parents and relatives, to-offer their lives 
a voluntary sacrifice to German inde. 
pendence, and fidelity to their legiti- 
mate prince, in the battle of Wimpfen, 
fought on the 6th May, 1622. History 
has preserved the record of this gene- 
rous deed. George Frederic, Margrave 
of Baden, advanced to oppose the tre- 
menduusly superior force, commanded 
by Tilly. His body-guard compos- 
ed of 400 citizens of Pforzheim, un- 
der the conduct of their captain, the 
burgomaster Diemlin, was chosen by 
fateto set the magnanimous example of 
dying a voluntary death for their’ coun- 
try. Where the peaceful current of 
the Neckar waters the fields of Wimp- 
fen, the army of the Margrave, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, was met by Tilly’s 
fresh and far more numerous legions, 
The batile began early and lasted till 
night-fall, “Victory was long doubrful, 
and at length proclaimed in favour of 
George Frederic. Heaven, however, 
decreed otherwise. By some unac- 
countable accident, the Margrave's 
powder-waggons, as if struck by the 
lightning of heaven, were all blown 
into ten thousand shivers. A general 
panic seized his troops, all fled with the 
exception of the Pforzheimers. These 
rallied round their prince and resolutely 
defended him. They were offered their 
lives, but they preferred death; they 
were promised quarter, but chose inn- 
mortality. Thus did these four hundred 
rivals of Leonidas think, act, and die, 
as though they had been but one man. 
Among the misfortunes sustained by 
the city of Hanau, from the fire of the 
French at the end of October, was the 
destruction of the Orphan-house Print- 
ing-office, together with the whole of 
the text of a splendid work nearly com- 
pleted, respecting the palace of the 
Swabian Emperors, at Gelnhausen, by 
Bernhard Hundeshagen. The author's 
house, with his library, his cabinet of 
natural and artificial curiosities, and 


his manuscript works and collections’ 


relative to the topography, statistics and 
history of the adjacent countries, fell a 
prey to the flames. Irreparable as this 
loss must prove in respect to the latter, 
yet this patrtetic scholar and artist, 
who for some time resided at Wisbaden, 
as librarian to the Grand Duke of 
Frankfort, still possesses many impor- 
tant documents which may enable him 
not only to recal the abovementioned 
work from its ashes, but to prosecute 
his studies, and continue lis contribu- 
tions in illustration of the ancient poe 
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try, architecture, and painting of Ger- 
many, which he has recently enriched 
by the discovery of some of the most 
beautiful monuments. : 

4 German translation of Sir H. Da? 
vy’s Elements of Chemical Philosophy 
js printing at Berlin. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M. Baptist Lendi, of St. Gall, has 
invented a new hygrometer, of which 
the following description is given —I n 
a white flint bottle is suspended a piece 
of metal about the size of a hazel nut, 
which not only looks extremely beauti- 
ful, and thus contributes to the orna- 
ment of a room, but likewise predicts 
every possible change of weather iwelve 
or fourteen hours before it occurs. As 
soon as this metal is suspended in the 
bottle with water, it begins to increase 
in bulk and in ten or twelve days forms 
an admirable pyramid which resembies 
polished brass; and it undergoes seve- 
ral changes till it has attained its. full 
dimensions. In rainy weather, this py- 
rami is constantly covered with pearly 
drops of water; in case of thunder or 
hail, it will change to the finest red, and 
throw out rays; in case of wind or fog, 
it will appear dull and spotted; and 
previously to snow, it will look quite 
muddy. If placed in a moderate tem- 
ae it will require no other treu- 

le than to pour out a common tum- 
bier full of water, and to. put in the 
same quantity of fresh. For the first 
few days it must not be shaken. The 
inventor offers one of these instruments 
adapted to a pint bottle for sale at the 
rate of one florin (3s. 6d.) exclusive of 
the bottle. 

M. Lendi also announces that he 
possesse’s the ait of drawing flowers and 
plants of every kind and every colour, 
upon paper, in the space of a few mi- 
nutes, and of etching’ them to the depth 
of a’quarter of an inch .upon wood, 


equal to the most finished cupper-plates. 


Irary, 

The late canon Giuseppe Recupero, 
secretary of the academy of Catania, 
wrote a naturdl and general History of 
Mount tna, a performance of the 
highest merit in that branch of litera- 
ture. ‘This work is about to be put to 
press, illustrated with many important 
annotations by the authur’s nephew, 


the canon Agostino Recupero. It will 


be divided into three parts, forming twa 
large volumes, and will be embellished 
with seven plates, including a folio 


Map, exitbiting the towns, cuast, hills, | 


an'l woods, within a circumference of 
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120 miles, and will embrace the whole 
country extending from Cape Taormina 
to Cape Agosta The other six will 
exhibit the principal views of the moun- 
tain taken from different ports 

Giuli Genoni has ; ublished at Nuples, 
in an 8vo. volume, a Scelta di Poesie 
Anucreontiche, to which are annexed 
the odes of Giovanni Melli, a Sicilian 
poet of high reputation. 

Signor Modesto Paroletti, of Milan, 
is engaged upon a general history of 
Italy, since the commencement of the 
18th century, which is intended to be 
comprised in four volumes. 

The second fasciculus of the Pinaco- 
thea of the royal palace of the arts and 
sciences of Milan, has made its appear- 
ance. ‘The principal subjects which: it 
contains are : the woman taken in adal- 
tery, by Agostino Caracci, and ALraham 
dismissing Hagar by Guercinos The 
descriptive part of this work is written 
by Signor Geroui. 

Ambrogio Minoia, master of the 
chapel royal, member of the conserva- 
turio of Milan, and one of the most 
eininent musicians of Italy, has pub- 
lished at itilan, letters on singing. The 
work is divided into three parts: the . 
first treats of the object of song, which 
according to the author, ccnsists im af 
fecting and mstructing the auditors by 
means of expression. In the second he 
treats of the differeut tastes which have 
prevailed in vocal music in past ages. 
Iv the third and principal portion he 
has considered the principal requisites 
In Singing, as intonation, solteggio, 
grace, pronunciation, and the quality of 
tone. 23 

Signor Petroni, the translator of the 
Fables of La Fontaine, has undertaken 
an Italian version of the tragedies of 
Corneille, two of which, the Phaedra 
and Andromache, huve recently ap- 
peared at Paris, in one volume. 

Signor Guiseppi Jacopi, has pub- 
lished at Pavia, an examination of the 
doctrine of Darwin, respecting the re- 
trograde movement of the liquids con- 
tained in the lymphatic vessels, which 
deserves the serious attention of profes- 
sional amen. 

The Chevaher Ippolite Pindemonti, 
one of the first-rate poets ofvitaly, has 
given to the public a translation of tlie 
first two cantos of the Odyssey, and 
some parts of the Georgics, with two 
episties, the one to Homer, the other 
to Virgil. ‘The versification of this per- 
formance 1s represented as highly bri!- 
liant and harmonious, and in particular 


&1) Original Poetry. 


the Episode of Aricia, in the Georgies, 
js IMiatedin such a manner as to leave 
nothing to be desired. 

The gold medal of the value of 20 
ducats, offered by the academy of Fine 
Arts at Florence, torthe best synphony 
iu.the manner of Llaydn, bas been ad- 
judged to Signor Faroiini, master of the 
chanel at Pontremoli, the pujal of the 
celebrated Gervason?. 

Count G. F. Gaheno Napione, has 
recently pubhshed a new ed:tion with 
additions and corrections, of a work on 
the use and exeellence of the Italian 
language, which first appeared at Turin 
1791, and expernenced « most flatverine 
reception. Tiraboschi, in his history of 
Fuihan Literature, speaks of it in the 
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INscripTieN On a TomB-sTone in the Each mournful relative that lingers here, 


Church yard at NewHavEN, Sussex, 
‘Vo the Memory of 
THOMAS TIPPER,* who 
departed this life, May.24, 1785, 


» Aged 54 years. 


Reaper, with kind regard this Gaaye 
suivey, [lay 5 
Nr heedless pass where Tiprer’s ashes 
Hlonest he was, tigenious, blunt, and kind, 
And dared do, what few dase do, speak his 
mind ; 
Puicosormy and History well he knew, 
Was vers’d in Puysic and in SurGery 
too: fsold, 
The best Otp StixGo he both brew’d and 
Nor did « ne knavish ac. to get his gold. 
le play'd thro’ lite, a varied comic part, 
And knew immortal Hupisras by heart. 
lLeaver, in real truyh such was the man ; 
Ke better, wiser, laugh more, if you can, 








EPIGKAM. 
OH! Chloe look with pity on my pains, 
Or, by thy beauty, 1'l! blow out my brains; 
Blow out vour brains ? she cried,Lord what 
a zany, 
Besides, J never knew thal you had any, 
Junius. 





Eveey tothe Memory of a Derantep 
Frienp, 
No storied marble decorates thy earth, 

No costly monunient’s erected nigh, 
cave what thy medest, unassuming worth, 
And never-fading virtues will supply! 

‘| hose sac:ed monuments shall ever shine, 
While havghty seulpture moulders into 
dust, [shrine, 
And claim more honour than the golden 
The wophied tomb or decorated bust. 
* Master. f the Midge Inn, at New" 


heen, 








. Fair pools in which the finny race abound, 


-Pollute the soil. Pale avarice triumphs 














most favourable manner, and to jj 
testimony may be added, that of th 
secretary to the Institute’ of Bologn,, 
who has lately characterized it as & 
excellent and classic work, in the firy 
volume of the memoirs of that society, 
It contains thr¢e books, the first of 
which treats of the necessity of having 
a predominant language in Italy; the 
scond contains a coniparison betwee; 
the [talran and French; aud the third 
indicates the means of rendering’ the 
Italian tinguage general aud popular, 
The additions consist of some’ hither, 
unpublished letters of Tiraloschi* apd 
Bettinelli ; a method of forming a selec 
Italian library, and a memoir on the 
History of Piedmont. | 


Shall circulate thy deeds thro’ life’s shen 

Span, [‘ear, 

And o’er thy grave while falls affection’ 

Shall pensive say—** Here lies an hones 
man!” E.C. A, 





RIDDLE, 

‘A spot there is, say traveller where it lies, 
And mark the ciime, the limits and the size; 
Where grows no tree, nor waves the golden 

grain, 
Nor hills n r vales diversify the plain ; 
Eternal green without the farmer's toil, 
‘Through every season clothes the favout'd 
soil. 





By human art pr pared, enrich the g ound; 
Not India’s coasts produce in ample store, 
Pearl, ivory, diamonds, goid and silver ort, 
Yet Brit-ns envy, not these wealthy Climes, 
Perpetual war dis racts, and endless crime 


there, [care 
Hate, envy, rage, and heart-destroying 
With fraud, and fear, and comfortless de- 
spair. 
Their government not long remains the 
same, 
Now they revere, like us, amonarch’s nam, 
Now Cromwel!-like, a base and luw-born 
knave, 7 
Nobles and kings, and queens, presumes 
_to brave, 
The Noble’s fall, the king’s a captite 
_ slave. , 
Fritons be wise, letavarice tempt no mor 
Spite of its wealth, avoid the fatal shore, 
‘The daily bread which providence has give" 
Eat with content, and leave the rest to het 
ven, 
ae! of our Poetical Correspondent 
will perhaps favour us with a solutie! 
of this Riddle. ] 
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tof CAP. I. An act to enable his 
ing Majesty to. accept. the services of a 
the proportion of the militia out of the 
Wet waited kingdom, for the vigorous pro- 
itt cecution of the war.——-24th Nov. 1813. 
theo 
ular, If. An act for continuing to his 
erty Majesty certain duties on malt, sugar, 
and RS tobacco, and snuff, in Great Britain, 
elect HE and on pensions, offices, and personal 
the IM estates, in England, for the service of 
the year 1814.—26th Nov. 1813.—5. 
Ill. An act for raising the sum of 
twenty-two millions, by way of annui- 
ties. — 26th Nov. 1813.—S. 
IV. An act to continue until six 
weeks after the commencement of next 
y EM session of Parliament, an act passed in 
am the last session of Parliament, intitul- 
onset) “ An act to continue and amend 


an act of the present.session, to pre- 
vent the issuing and circulating of 
Pieces of Gold and Silver, or other 
Metal, usually called Tokens, except 
such as are issued by the Bank of 
England and [reland respectively.”— 
26th Nov. 1813.—1. 

V. Au act to indemnify such per- 
sols inthe united kingdom, as have 
anitted to qualify themselves for offices 
und employments, and for extending 
he time limited for that purpose ree 
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= pectively until the 25th day of March, 
wre, MOS; and tu permit such persons in 
’ 





sreat Britain as have omitted to make 
nd file atidavits of the execution of 
ndentures of clerks of attorneys and 
t solicitors, to make and file the saine 
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NEW ACTS, 


N THE SECOND SESSION OF THE*FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND [RELAND.—54 GEO. III. (18153). 


which follows the date of each Act, denotes the number of sheets | 
of which it consists: each sheet is sold for THREEPENCE]. 


VI. Anact to stay until the 20th 
day of April, 1814, proceedings in 
actions under an act passed in the 43d 
year of his present Majesty, to amend 
the laws relating to Spiritual Persons. 
—6th Dec. 1813,—1. 

VII. An act to continue until the 
25th dav of March, 1815, and amend 
an act for regulating the drawbacks 
and bounties on the exportation of 
sugar from Ireland.—6th Dec. 18153. 
—1. 

VIII, An act to provide for the 
charge of the addition to the public 
funded debt of Great Britain for the 
service of the year 1814.—6th Dec. 
1813.—1. 

IX. An act for fixing the commence- 
ment and termination of licences to be 
granted for the distillation of spirits 
from corn or gitin in Scotland.—-6th 
Dec. 1813.—1. ) : 

X. An aet to amend an act passed _ 
in the 51st year of his present Majesty, 
intituled, “ An Act to permit the in- 
terchange of the British and [rish Mi- 
litia respectively.”—6th Dec. 1813.—1. 

XT. An act for extending the pro- 

visions of an act. passed in the 46th 
year of his present Majesty, for mak- 
ing better provisiuns for soldiers and 
serjeants of the militia.—6th Dec.1813. 
—1. , 
XII. An act to enable his Majesty 
to augment the GOth regiment toj ten 
battalions, by enlisument of fureigners. 
—6th Dec. 1813.-~1. 


m or befere the 1st day of Hilary © 











ng fee eT, 1815.—6th Dec. 1813.—2._ 
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=% WE shall commence this por- 





on of our imiscellany with the sub- 
‘ance of a document of ‘very great 
uportance to all persons’ engaged iu 
tatistical enquiries, and possessing no 
mall degree of interest. and curiosit 

or the general reader. We allude to 
te Abstract af the Answers and Re- 
rns made purswayt to an Act passed 
the 51st George III. intituled: An 
tt for taking an account Ke the Po- 
New Moxruty Mac. V I, No.1] 
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ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 


pulation of Great Britain, and of the 
increase or diminution thereof. ‘These 
returns, which were ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed in 
July 1812, occupy a folio volume of 
more than 700 pages. It is our inten- 
tion to devote 4. few pages of each 
number to a general summary of the 
different counties of which. the se 2 
dom is composed; but shall first sub- 
mit to our readers such of the prelimi- 
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nary remarks prefixed to this volume 
by Mr. Rickman, as appear most wor- 
thy of attention. 

After a statement of the different 
questions by which the number of 
houses, families and persons was to 







be ascertained, and which were seven 
in number, he proceeds to give @ sum. 
mary of the enumeration of 1801, as 
compared with that of 1811, which ig 
as follows: 








at oltelciaeedieen 


Population m 1801. 


Lcreay 
in 18} 





Vopulation in 1811. 









Males. Females. | Total. 





Males. | Females. Total. 











Ensland — ++/3,987,98514,343,499, 8,331,434]4,575,763)4,963,064 9,538,827]1,207, 
Wales +++} 257,178] 284,868) 541.546] 291,633] $20,155! 611,788 ) 
Scotland ++} 734,581] 864,487| 1,599,068] 826,194] 979,497) 1,805,688 





A Tiny, Na- ] 470,598 — 470,59 


vy,&c. § 










610,500) — 











Totals- » > 


5,450,292'5,192,354 10,942,64616,33 4,087 6,262,716 12,596,803 654 








Eg a oro meen 


The number of males composing the 
army, navy, &c. includes the regular 
army, the artillery, and the British 
regular militia, all according to the 
returns to Parliament in 1811; but 
the regiments of local militia which 
were embodied for training and exer- 
cise on the 27th of May, 1811, have 
been ascribed to their respective coun- 
ties. With the navy are included the 
royal marines, and to all these are 
added the seamen employed in navi- 
gating registered vessels. Thus the 
absolute increase of the population, 
from 1801 to 1811, appears to be 
1,654,000, or about 15 in 100; or, 
setting aside the increase of the army 
and navy, the population of [England 
appears to have increased 141 per 
cent.; Wales and Scotland 13 per 
cent. 

‘The proportion of the sexes remains 
much the same as in 1801, being 
nearly as 10 males to 11 females of 
the resident population, and nearly 
equal in the general total. The in- 
crease of the military and of sailors. 
has indeed increased the number of. 
males; but it is obvious that this in- 
crease bag not heen entirely furnished 
by Great Britain, many natives of 
Treland as well as foreigners being in- 
cluded in the army, in the navy, and 
among those who ‘navigate registered 
shipping. . 

‘The annual number of burials, ‘as 
collected in pursuance of the popula- 
tion acts of 1801 and 1811, authoyizes 
a satisfactory inference of diminishing 
mortality in England since 1780; the 
average number of registered burials 

































(though considerably fluctuating from 
year to year) having remained station. 
ary during 21 years, from 1780 t 
1800; the first five years of which pe 
riod, as well as the lust five years, and 
all the 21 years together, equally ave 


rage about 192,000 burials per annum, 
From 1800 to 1805, the burials ave 
rave 194,000 per annum; from that 
time to 1810, 196,000. Hence it fob 
lows, that about the year 1780, one | 
person in 40 died annually; in 1790, t 
one in 45; in 1800, one in 47; and I 
in 1810, one in 49 or 50: and thy y 
improving ratio appears indisputable; b 
for although the registry of burialssi » 
certainly deficient, no cause can be h 
assigned for believing that the det ir 
ciency has been increasing in the last 2 
30 years. Indeed the progressive i p 
crease of population in these yeaspy e; 
has caused an augmented proportiolf® w 
of young persons; which circumstance la 
may have contributed (but in a ver be 
small degree) to lessen the proportion pe 
of mortality to the population. an 
The whole number of baptisms coh da 
lected for the purposes of the popul¥ ny 
tion acts of 1801 and 1811, appeany pr 
to he 9,315,016; of these, 4,753,809 = yr 
males, 4,562,151 females; so that thi inc 
baptisms of males are 10,423 WER sey 
10,000 fernales. The whole numbeQ@ lar 
ot burials appears to be 7,116,033; 
these, 3,557,401 males; 3,558,639 f 7 
males; a retmarkable equality i * ‘ 
large a number. ‘Hence it may XR dr 
inferred, that the larger proportion 3@ pri 
males born, which may be taken 4 cet 
4% per cent., very exactly balanc hu 
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in the effiployments of war and com-¢ 
mi espiectinig the general divisions of 
the country toHowed in the Compilauion 
of the tables of which the retarns con- 
sist, Mr. Kickiriau obsérves : 

ihe leadiug division of England 


jato shires or counties, appears to. 


have been established by our Saxon 
ancestors bout a thousand years 
since; may of the counties being 
mentioned in history before the ex- 
tinction of the Saxon hepterchy In 
the population abstract, tue Ceunties 
are placed mn tlphavetic d order, and 
in fongluid each distecetly; bat am 
Scotland it has been found necessary 
fo join thé shires of Cromarty aud 
Ross, the former being, as it were, 
scattered in about 15 separate tray- 
meuts thruughout the latter, and being 
indeed usually considered im modera 
laws as forming part of it. Much me- 
convenience is experienced by the in- 
habitants of the shires of Russ -and 
Cromarty from these numerous “ an- 
nexatiuiis,” which were made by au- 
thority of twu acts of the parliament 
of Scotland, in 1685 and 1080. 

The turther division of the soathern 
parts of England into hundreds, is also 
unquesuonavly of Saxon origin, and 
probably in imitation of similar districts 
which existed intheir parent country*: 
but in what manner the nae was ap- 
plied, is uot certain, At least one 
hundred (whici in Saxon numeration 
means 120) free men, householders, 
answerable for each other, may be sup- 
posed to have bee: originally tound 10 
each hundred; for that the hundreds 
were originally regulated by the popu- 
lation, is evident from che great num- 
ber of hundreds in the counties first 
peopled by the Saxons, Thus Kent 
and Sussex, at the time when Domes- 


day Book was compiled, each contained 


more than 60 hundreds, as they do at 
present. In Lancasbire, a county of 
greater area than either, there are no 
more than six hundreds; in, Cheshire, 
seven; and upon the whole, so irregu- 
lar is this distribution of territory, that 





whieh 
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* Tacitus seems to describe a hun- 
dred-court very exactly: Eliguntur et 
Principes qui jura per pagos reddunt : 
centeni singulis ex plebe comitis conci- 
lum simul--et auctositas adsunt,—Deé 

or, Germans 
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while several hundreds do not exceed 
@ square mile in area, nor one thousand 
persons in population, the hundreds’ of 
Lancashire average 300 square miles in 
area, and the populatiomw contained in 
one of them (Salford hundred) is above 
250,000. 

his striking irregularity seems to 
have been felt as an inconvenience a$ 
early as the time of Henry VILI., when 
a remedy was attempted by ordaining 
divisions (called atso limats or circuits), 
which still exist more or less mani« 
festly in most of the English counties, 
These divisions appear to have beew 
formed by a junctron of small or a par= 
tition of large hundreds; as_ conveni~ 
ence required ur each particular case, 
and are recognised im subseqdent acts 
which regard the maintenance and re~ 
ltef of the poor. 

But time, which had caused the igs 

reguarity of the ancient bon iredsy 
gradually has the same effect on more 
modern arrangements; so that to alter 
the names cr limits of the ancient hune 
dreds, would really be equivalent to 
inventing and learning .a new and 
changeable language instead of retain- 
ing in use that which has been estab- 
lished for ages. An inastance of the 
inconvenience of such reforms occurs 
in Wales, several of the counties of 
which were created by act of: parlia- 
ment in 1535, and the ancient districts 
culled cazitrefs and commots; were 
altered into hundreds by virtue of a 
commission under the great seal for 
that purpose; but the alteration was 
atteuded with much unexpected ditti- 
culty, three years, and afterwards three 
years further, being allowed for it by 
subsequent acts of parliament; and 
after all this deliberation, the new 
counties and hundreds exhibit more 
instances of indistinct boundary, that 
is, of parishes and townships not con- 
terminous with the county or handred, 
than do the ancient counties; whilé the 
abolished ¢antrefs and commiots ar€é not | 
yet quite forgotten, and occasionally 
cau;e some confusion. 3 
In the northern countiés, formerly 
exposed to hostile invasion, wards and 
agenesis stand in place of hundreds, 
and in the population abstract, they 
are alike arranged in diphabetical order 
in each ¢ounty. - ahs 
_ Where the divisions ate very ancient, 
as the Lathes of Kent and the Rapes of 
Sussex, or wheré iiécessary, from the 
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multiplicity of the hundreds, as in 
Hampshire and Dorset, they are pre- 
served, and their several hundreds 
ranged under them. The divisions of 
Dorset ugderwent a change in the year 


1740. : 
One exception to the general ar- 


rangement occurs in regard to the 
larger towns, which, as usual, are 
placed at the end of their several coun- 
ties. For this there is a better reason 
than at first sight appears; corporate 
towns and some others have a peculiar 
jurisdiction, and really are not in any 
hundred. Hence the strict propriety 
of placing many citiesand towns at the 
end of their réspective counties: and 
for the sake of comparison, other 
towns which have risen into importance 
since the disuse of granting charters 
and immunities, although these towns 
are for every purpose included within 
some hundred of the county, are 
placed with the rest. The metropolis 
presents an unusual difficulty, as ex- 
tending Into two counties, and there- 


fore has been necessarily insérted dis. 
tinctly in an appendix. 

We shall not follow the writer into 
his remarks on the subdivisions into 
parishes and townships, which are too 
minute to be introduced into our pro. 
posed summary; but shall conclude 
these preliminary observations with 
this statement, that the parishes and 
parochial chapelries in England and 
Wales may safely be taken at 10,674; 
and that tle number of places, of 
which the population is distinctly stated 
in the present abstract, is 15,741, 
‘The number of parishes in Scotland is 
921; and that of the population re. 
turns 1005. 

It is only to be regretted that the 
provisions of this act were not extended 
to Ireland, as its results would then 
have put to rest the much disputed 
question relative to the population of 
that island, and have given the total 
strength of the British empire in Eu 
rope. 
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WHEN the plan of this miscellany 
was drawn up for the purpose of being 
submitted to the public, little did we 
imagine that we should commence 
this department of it with prospects so 
cheering, and under circumstances so 
auspicious to the happiness of all Eu- 
rope, and to the prosperity of Bri- 
tai) in particular, With the last 
months of 1813 hascommenced a new 
era, which, if the great events that 
have distinguished them be duly im- 

roved, cannot fail to lead to peace— 
that blessing for which all nations are 
so ardently sighing—a safe, a perina- 
nent, an honvurable peace. 

Before we proceed to a detail of 
recent occurrences, it may not be 
amiss to take a rapid survey of the 
transactions that have paved the way 
to the present state of affairs.— 
Amidst a revclution of unparelleled vio- 
lence and horror—a revolution which 
dissolved all the then existing rela- 
tions, both social and political, in the 
flourishing kingdom of France, the 
frantic demagogues who successively 
obtained the ascendancy in that dis- 
tracted country, not satisfied with the 
work of destruction at home, sought 
to infse the poison of anarchy into 


every other nation in Europe. Their 
aim was nothing less than the annihis 
lation of all legitimate governments, 
and while they were glutting their re- 
venge, caprice, and supguinary pas- 
sions with the blood of thousands and 
tens of thousands of their fellow-citi- 
zens, they madly offered the advan. 
tages of frateri ization to the inhabi- 
tants of other countries. Some, daz- 
zled, by the specious terms of liberty 
and equality, others intimidated by 
force or corrupted by intrigue, fell an 
easy prey to their machinations; and 
even amony those rulers who were 
roused tu resistance, few seemed ta 
be aware of the tull extent of the dan- 
ger with which they were threatened. 
Thus the Austrian provinces in the 
Netherlands, and in Italy, the Dutch 
Republic, the continental dominions 
of the King of Sardinia, and the Ger- 
man States westward of the Rhine, 
were virtually, if not nominally, an- 
nexed to France. ns 
Meanwhile the people of that coune 
try, weary of subjection te the factions, 
which had for several years been sup- 
planting one another in the supreme 
authority, cheerfully submitted to a 


form of goverpment which promised 
greatet 
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ject of his solicitude. 


greatet stability. A ‘military chief, 
seizing a favourable opportunity, and 
availing himself of his influence with 
the army, displaced the five Directors 
to whom the management of affairs 
had been entrusted, and under the 
humble title of First Consul, Buona- 
parte engrossed the sovereign power. 
A regular government, however rigor- 
ous, appeared so far preferable to the 
former unsettled state of things, that 
he soon conciliated the good-will of 
the French, and increased his popu- 
larity, by adding to his other titles 
that of Pacificator. The Treaty of 
Amiens allowed the exhausted nations 
a respite from the bloody work of war. 
There is every reason to Leiieve, that 
Napoleon acceded to the wishes of 
the peop'e on this head, merely to 
smooth the way to the assumption of 
the consulship for life, and finally of 
the imperial dignity. 

Born with an extraordinary vehe- 
mence of character, cherishing an in- 
ordinate ambition, and an inveterate 
hatred of Britain, the Ruler of France 
soon rendered it apparent, that the 
preservation of peace was not an ob- 
Even before the 
signing of the treaty, he had assum- 
ei the actual Sovereignty of Italy, 
under the title of the President of 
the Italian Republic; and soon after- 
wards annihilated the liberties of Swit- 
zerland, which he over-ran with his 
armies. Notwithstanding this flagrant 
violation of the rights of an indepen 
dent State, Buonaparte insisted that 
Britain should perform her part of the 


contract, while the preliminary con-. 


ditions remained unfulfilled by France. 


Anew war was the ineyitable conse-. 
» quence, and it opened with a trait 


characteristic of the malignity of our 
deadly foe, the seizure and imprigon- 
ment of all the British subjects with- 


out “istinction, who then happened :to . 


be in the French territory, 

The first step taken by Napolcon 
was to dispatch an army to seize 
Hanover, aud every nerve was strained, 
to equip an armament for the pro- 
fessed purpose of invading the British’ 
Islands. Moreau, whose popularity 
had given umbrage to the tyrant, was 
charged with having implicated hime 
self in a conspiracy against his life, 
and exiled from his nativetand; the 
Duke D’Enghien, grandson to the 
Prince of Condé, and the hope of the 
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House of Bourbon, was seized in-the 
neutral territory of Baden, and $hiot at 
Vincennes; and other outrages? were 
committed upon. characters’ hitherto 
deemed sacred. These were sueceeded 
by the erection of Italy into an: }icre- 
ditary kingdom under Buonaparte, and 
by the seizure and annexation to Fratiée 
ot Genoa, which had till then ‘main- 
tained the character of an independent 
republic. The eyes of the principal 
Continental Powers now began to be 
opened, and Austria and: Russia united 
in 1805, to resist the usurpations of 
the new-made Emperor. 

The unfortunate battles of Ulm and 
Austerlitz dissolved this coalition, and 
Austria purchased peace hy. the ves- 
sion of a large portion of her dajni- 
nions. The Electors of Bavaria and 
Wictemberg were gratified by ‘he 
French Emperor with accessions o¥ 
territory and the title of Kings, in r& 
turn for the assistance which they had 
atforded bim. Naples, from which the 
legitimate sovereign had been expelled, 
was assigned to his brother Joseph Buo= 
naparte ; and Holland was erected inte 
a kingdom in favour of his next brother 
Louis. The Gertnanic Constitution 
was totally dissolyed, and the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine, an anomaly in 
politics, composed of German Princes, 
having the sovereign of France for 
their Protector, usurped its place. 

- Conceiving Austria to be now com- 
pletely humbled, Napoleon turned his 
attention towards Prussia, which had 
manifested a disposition to resist his 
incessant encroachments. This dispo- 
sition was strengthened by the pro- 
mised assistance of Russia; but, be- 
fore the forces of the latter could 
reach the scene of action, the deci- 
sive conflict of Jena, and the subse- 
quent surrender of the principal for- 
tresses by their panic-struck governors, 
placed the whole kingdom at the mercy 
of the conqueror. ‘The seizure of 
Ifesse and Brunswick, whose princes 
had joined the standard of Prussia, 
and the re-occupation of Hanover, 


_which had been previously ceded to 


the latter, by France, were among 
the immediate consequences of this 
victory. A French. force -was dis- 
patched to take possession of Ham- 
burgh; not only all English property, 
but all commodities of English manu- 


facture, were ordcred to be confiscated, 
and, as if his extraordinary success had 
turned 
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turned the brain of the conqueror, he, 
who durst not send a siip to sea for 
for fear of Engli h crnizers, by his 
farnous Decrée issucd at Berlin, de 
¢lared the British islands in a state of 
blockade. All commerce and intere 
course between this country and places 
ender the authotity of France were 
severely ptuhibited, and the strictest 
orders were given to the fulers of the 
tributary States, to enforce these ar- 
rangements. 

Meanwhile the Russians, joined by 
some small remains of the Prussian 
army, advanced to oppose the invader. 
The obstinate but indecisive engage- 


‘ments at Pultusk and Eylau, were fol- 


lowed by the surrender of the strong 
fortress of Danzic, and the bloody con- 
flict at Friedland led to the signature 
of the peace of Tilsit. By this treaty 
Russia engaged to accede to the Con- 
tinental System, as it was new termed, 
that is, to exclude from her ports the 
commerce of Britain, and to renounce 
all intercourse with that mistress of the 
seas. Prussia was more severely pu- 

nished for her presumption. Her Po- 
lish dominions were conveyed to the 
Elector of Saxony, who was now digni- 
hed with the royal title; and a consi- 
derable portion of her German states 
was incorporated with the electorates 
of Hanover and Hesse, ito the king- 
dom ef Westphalia, which was allot- 
ted té Jerome, the youngest branch of 
the Buonaparte family. 

Having thus avenged himself on his 
enemies in the east, Napoleon turned 
his eyes to the western extremity of 
the European Continent. Spain bad 
ut an early period of the war, been 
ferced into hostilities against Britain, 
and had shared with her Imperial ally 
in the disgrace of the ever-memorable 
naval engagement off Trafalgar. — 
tucal however still firmly adhered, 
spite of all his menaces, to her an- 
cient contracts, and refused to submit 
to his arrogant demands. The usurper 
without ceremony announced, that 
the House of Braganza had ceased to 
reign; an army was sent to take pos- 
session of the country as a conquered 
province, and the royal family, aware 
of the futility of resistance against the 
combined power of France and Spain, 
determined to preserve its independ- 
ence, by transferring the seat of em-+ 
pire to its South American dominions. 

So far fortune had smiled on all the 


ambitious projects of thé Ruler of 
France; but his thirst of afiversal dos 
Minion now engaged him in 4 scheme, 
the petfidy of which was equalled only 
hy the complete disgrace which it hay 
entailed upon its author. Spain, whieh 
had already ceded tv him the Ameri 
ean province of Louisiana 48 the pricé 
of his friendship, and which he sdon 
sold to the Uiitted States, now became 
the theatre of |.is machinations. Nos 
thing less than the absolute possession 
of the entire peninsula, was the object 
of his wishes. Having industriously 
sown dissensions between the mbecile 
monarch and the heir apprtent to rhe 
throne, which terminated in the abdis 
cation of the former and the access 
siou of Ferdiwand VIt. to the crown 
of Spain; having, under various. pres 
texts, drained the kingdom of a great 
number of its best troops; having 
secure | the whole royal family, whom 
he carved away captive tuto France; 
having moreover contrived to gain 
possession of all the strong places, 
he marched with a large army into 
the country, and prociained his bro- 
ther Joseph king of Spam. All 
his .precautions proved imetfectual. 
Fired at the baseness of Ins conduct, 
and the recollection of their ancient 
glory, the Spaniards rose to assért 
their national mdependence. Assisted 
by Britain, whose aid the oppressed 
have never solicited in vain, their ite 
€x perienced troops, thoug!: often warst- 
ed, seemed to draw fresti courage and 
perseverance froin defeat ; and at 
length, under the guidance of the im- 
mortal Wellington, they have not only 
cleared the peninsula, with the excep- 
tion of a very small ¢orner, of their 
unprincipled invaders, but ate at this 
moment encamped on the soil of 
France, | 

Austria meanwhile had again givett 
uinbrage to Napoleon, and he hastily 
quitted’ Spain to chastise that power 
which had dared te remonstrate 
against hts interference in its concerns. 
The overwhelming force which be 
brought to bear against -it, bore down 
all opposition, and once: more he en¢ 
tered the capital of the monarchy in 
trinmph. ‘The sanguinary engage 
ments of Aspern and Wagrani, im 
duced the Emperor Francis to sue fot 
peace, which he ptrchased with the 
cession of Venice and part of his Ger 
man domifions, and the a” 
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of his eldest daughter to the arms of 
Napoleon, who made room for her by 
divorcing his former empress. 

The annexation of the Papal States 
to the French empire was then de 
creed: Holland, forsaken by its king, 
who preferred a private station, was 
next added, and the territories of 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck, were 
goon afterwards declared integral parts 
of France. : 

Such was the state of things at the 
commencement of 1812. If krance bad 
lost all her cvionies during the war, 
it cannot be denied that she had Ober 
tained ample indemnity Ly ber inces- 
sant usurpatiyns on the Furopean ( Que 
tinent, and abundant opportunities of 
revenging her naval disgraces, by the 
exclusion of British ccmmerce trom 
all its ports, This favourite system 
of Napoleon was, however, preparing 
a total revolution. | 

The inconveniences felt by Russia 
from the interruption of her trade, 
rendered her impatient of the re- 
straints imposed upon it, to gratify the 
preposterous arrogance, and the inve- 
terate hatred which Napoleon had 
vowed against Britain. Though he 
had himself seized the duchy of Ol- 
denburgh, belonging to a prince allied 
to the Imperial family of Russia, still 
he insisted on a strict adherence on 
the part of the Emperor Alexander to 
the Continental System, as stipulated 
in the terms of the treaty of Tilsit. 
Sensible that no other alternative was 
left for securing his independence as a 
sovereign, Alexander determined to 
appeal to the sword. 

Napoleon was not backward in’ac- 
Cepting the challenge. Besides the 
army of France, the tributary contin- 
gents of most of the Continental States 
were ranged under his banners. Aus- 


tria, Prussia, Poland, Saxuny, Bavae_ 


ria, Westphalia, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
Holland, the kingdom of Italy, and 
Naples, on the throne of which he 
had placed his brother-in-law Joachim 
Murat, contributed to swell his ranks, 
and at the head of more than half a 
million of men, he undertook the in- 
vasion of the Itussian empize. Un- 
daunted by this overwheluing force, 
but too inferior in number te,make 
any efiectual stand, the armies of 
Russia, notwithstanding the deter. 
buned valour which they exhibited at 

olengsk, at Borodino, and in other 
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engagements, were compelled to fall 
back, and the Ereach penetrated to 
the byrning ruins of Moseow, which 
was set on fire to deprive the invaders 
of that shelter, which it would other- 
wise have afforded them in the, winter. 
Disappointed in the expectation of 
fiuding quarters and resources kere, 
Nepdean was obliged to commence 
a precipitate retreat ; and never in the 
annals of history, was retreat attended 
with such disasters. Closely pressed 
by a resolute and exasperated foe; 
without magazines or supplies; such 
of the invaders as escaped the sword, 
feil victims to famine and the rigours 
of a Russian winter. Not fewer than 
300,000 men were killed or taken pri- 
soners, and the whole of the artillery 
and baggage fell into the hands of the 
pursuers. Fearful for his own safety, 
Napoleon secretly quitted the wretched 
remnant of his grand army in Poland, 
and hurried in disguise to the French 
metropolis. 

The hour of retribution for all the 
miseries inflicted by France upon the 
nations of the Continent, had now ar- 
rived. The dissolution of her army 
was hailed as the favourable moment 
for shaking off her disgraceful yoke. 
The first signal was giver by Prussia, 
whose contingent forsook the banners 
of France. ‘The Austrian auxiliaries 
silently withdrew ; and on the approach 
of the Russian troops to the frontiers 
of Prussia, the national enthusiagm of 
the latter was no longer to be repfessed. 
Her monarch, her soldiers, her. people, 
animated with one general sentiment, 
joined the Russians; and their anited 
force hastened forward to the deliver- 
ance of Germany. Such was the state 
of things at the opening of the year 
1813. 

With the relics of his former army, 


“with new Conscriptions, and with the 


auxiliary quotas of the States compos- 
ing the Rhenish Confederation, the 
Preach emperor in a few months con- 
trived to muster an army of formida> 
dable numerical force. At the head 
of 400,000 men, he ounce more entered 
Germany, to encounter enemies for 
whom he expressed the most sovereign 
contempt. The Russians and Prussians 
had advanced into Saxony, and on the 
plains of Lutzen Napoleon first came 
in contact with them. Their retreat 


afier the sanguinary but indecisive e 
gagement there, aud the equally, 
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nate battles of Gorschen, Bautzen, and 
Wurtzen, seemed to confirm his claim 
to the victory op all those occasions; 
but was, in reality, the result of the 
very inferior foree which they were yet 
able to bring against him. Through 
the mediation of Aus stria, which had 
adopted a neutral course, an armistice 

wits ‘concluded, and negotiations were 
set on foot, in the hope of effecting a 
peneral peace. The terms proposed 
on the part of the Allies, were con- 
temptuously rejected by Buonaparte; 
aud the Emperor Francis, with his 
army, took the field against his son-in- 
law. The cause of the Allies was fare 
ther strengthened by the accession of 
Sweden, whose Crown-Prince landing 
with 30,000 troops m the north, ad- 
vanced to the scene of action. 

The first operation undertaken by 
the atlied troops, was directed against 
Dresden, where the head-quarters of 
the French were fixed. Their main 
army, under Napoleon himself, was 
then in Silesia; but he hastened prect- 

itately to save the Saxon capital. The 
Lettie fought under the walls of that 
city, terminated in bis favour, and frus- 
trated the plan of the Allies. All bis 
aitempts, however, to penetrate into 
Bohemia, and to Berlin, ended in the 
aiscomfiture and annihilation of whole 
French corps. It became evident, that 
his longer continuance at Dresden must 
involve ‘him in utter ruin; and he ac- 
cordingly directed his course towards 
Leipzig. ‘Te this place, as to one com- 
gynon centre, the Austrians, the Prus- 
siatis, and the Sw edes, kept advancing 
from the south, east, and north; and 
here ensued the gigantic conflict which 
sealed the independence of Germany. 
Having lost almost all his baggage and 
artillery, the fugitive Napoleon once 
more retraced his steps to the Rhine, 
which he reached, with less than one- 
fourth of his original army. Before 
this decisive engagement, Bavaria had 
yenounced ber alliance with France; 
and Napoleon’s retreat was the signal 
for all the other German States to shake 
off the odious yoke so long imposed 
upon them. His brother Jerome, ful- 
lowing his fallen fortunes, relinquished 
the crown of Westphalia; Hanover re- 
coynized the authority of its legitimate 
sovereigu ; and, with the exception of 
Ham urgh, and‘a few fortified places, 
Wivie of Germany was delivered 

ts uppressurs, 


Holland next caught the flame of in» 
dependence; and drained as that couns 
try had been of French troops, it re 
quired no great exertion to re-establish 
the ancient government. The Stadt. 
holder was recalled after an exile of 
near twenty years; a Prussian army 
advanced to support ‘the patriotic efforts 
of the Datch; and a British force was 
likewise sent to assist im redacing the 
strong-holds which the French still re- 
tain in the United Provinces. 

Of all the allies of rer: pte sa 
mark alone coutinued firmly attached 
to his interests. A body of her troops 
joined the force under Marshal Da- 
voust; bat the conquest of all Holstein 
by the army of the Crown-Prince of 
Sweden, obliged Frederic VII. to sue 
for peace on such terms as the Allies 
should think fit to dictate. A treaty 
was accordingly signed on the 14th 
January, between Denmark, Sweden, 
and Great Britain, by which the tor- 
mer agrees to accept Swedish Pomera- 
nia in lieu of Norway; and, in consi 
deration of a subsidy from Great Bri- 
tain, to furnish 10,000 men to co-ope- 
rate with the Allies. 

Mexuuwiule the fortresses in Poland, 
Prussia, and Germany, whicli, yet: re- 
mained in possession of the French, 
were successively reduced. Betore the 
end of the year 1813, Dresden had 
surrendered with upwards of 35,000 
men; and Modlin, Zamosce, Stettin, 
Dantzic, Torgau, ard Erturth had ca- 
pitulated. 

The Allies did not fail to follow-up 
the immense advantages which they 
bad gained in the memorable battle of 
Leipzig, and their close pursuit of the 
French army rendered Napoleon’s re- 
treat to the Rhine, not much less cas 
lamitous than his recent flight from 
Russia, On the right bank of that 
river, the allied armies now assembled. 
The Diet of the Swiss Cantons an- 
nounced their intention of maintaining 
a strict neutrality; to which, however, 
the Allied Sovereigns refused to ace 
cede; and the grand army under Prince 
Schwarzenberg traversed Switzerland, 
and crossed the Rhine unmolested at 
Basle, towards the conclusion of De- 
cember. On the first days of 1814, 
the troops under Bliicher and Winzin- 
verode also efiected their passage. The 
details of their subsequent uperations 
we must reserve for our next Number. 
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REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MAR- 


RIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 


IN EONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


Sec) aaa” 


HE General Bill of all the Christen- diers, which camnot at present be complied 
ings and Burials, in the Metropolis, with, on account of the reduced state of 
from Dec. 15, 1812, to Dec. 15, 1818, gives the society’s funds, which at the time of the 


the following results : 





CHRISTENED. 

Males, ..c.cccveccoce occcsses . 10,608 
Females, ..ccccssccees scoccses, 9,920 

20,528 

BURIED. 

Males, ..ccceee Cocoseccs saceees 8983S 
Females, cccccccccscsssceeesee 8339 

17,322 

Whereof have died, 

Under two years of age, ... 5167 
Between two and five, ...... 1733 
ee 8 PY ee - 604 
Ten and twenty, ....0. ee. - $26 
Twenty and thirty, ......... 1108 
Thirty and forty, .....+.. tooo 1503 
Forty and fifty, .....sssseeesee L701 
Fifty and sixty, ..... bbe setets . 1606 
Sixty and S€VENtY, ..errereere - 1559 
Seventy and eighty, ...... oo. 1214 
Fighty and ninety,.....ssecrve 439 
Ninety and a hundred, ...... 61 
A. beeGrOG, oc ccohsesedeces we 1 
A hundred and one, .....00.- 1 
A hundred and two, ........- t 
A hundred and nine, ......... 2 


A hundred and thirteen, ... 1 
Decreased in the burials this year, 973. 
There have been executed in the city of 

London and county of Surrey, 28; of 
which number 12 only have been reported 
to be buried within the bills. 

Since the late signal and glorious success 
of the gallant army under the command of 
the Marquis of Wellington, the Committee 
of the Patriotic Fund have found it neces- 
sary to renew their appeal to their country- 
men, to enable them to continue the relief, 
which they have hitherto extended, to-the 
brave men who have been disabled, and 
the families of those who have fallen in this 
important conflict.—-This institution, since 
its establishment at the commencement of 
the present war, has afforded an ‘honour- 
able aiid grateful assistance or alleviation 
to more than 16,000 cases of officers, sca- 
men, and private soldiers, their widows, 
orphans, or dependent relatives. 

The Committee of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Bible Society state, that this society, 
siuce its formation, has distributed “ early 
J fty-six thousand bibles, besides a great num- 
ber of testaments, to the navy and army, 
and to the hospitals and depéts connected 
with these great branches of our military 
power; and urgent applications: are now 
pending before the Committee on behalf of 
Upwards of fifteen thousand sailors and sol- 
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last audit were indebted to the treasurers in 
the sum of one hundred and sixty pounds. 

The Committee of the Spitalfields Bene= 
volent Society state, that since its establish- 
ment in 1811, upwards of 4000 visits have. 
been paid to the abodes of poverty, and 
the sum of 747/. ls. 10d. has been expended,, 
the benefit of which has been more or less 
felt by above 3000 individuals, During the. 
last winter, 80 of the most deserving and 
distressed families derived very essential be- 
nefit from the loan of 80 pair of blankets, 
which were given to the society by a bene- 
volent friend for that purpose; these were 
returned in cf and about two months 
ago were again lent out for the winter. 

Application is intended to be made to 
Parliament, for a bill to form a new road 
from the metropolis to Brighton, agreeably, 
to the survey, plan, and report, of Mr. M. 
Phillips, as laid before the House of Com- 
mons. According to this plan, the distance 
will be reduced to less than 50 miles, and 
all hills avoided. The views of those who 
promote this undertaking, are not only to 
cause an easy six hours journey from. the 
metropolis to the central parts of ‘the Sus- 
sex Coast, but to produce a considerable in- 
crease in the supply of fish, with which the 
Channel abounds. ~ 

The annual rents of the property boxes 
in the late Opera-house, are said to amount 
to about 20,000/., which are now entirely 
lost to the proprietors of those boxes, in 
consequence of the shutting up of that 
theatre, and the consequent necessary re- 
moval of the Opera establishment to Mr. 
Colman’s theatre, to employ the singers and 
dancers engaged by Mr. ‘Taylor, as usual 
for the use of the old Opera-house, and 
whose salaries to the principals only, reach 
from 15 to 16,000/, which, at all events, 
he has_bound himself persor «lly to pay. 

About two o’clock in the morning of 
Wednesday, Jan. 19, a fire broke out in 
Denmark-street, St. Giles’s, which destroyed 
three houses in that street, and three others 
at the back of it, in Dudley-court, before 
the progress of the flames could be stopped. 
A girl, about 14, perished in the house in 
which the fire commenced; and a woman,” 
who leaped out of the window, was so 
much bruised, that she was not expected to 


‘recover. 


PREFERRED. ° 
Right Rev. Dr. Howley, Bishop of Lon- 
don, to be Dean of his Majesty’s Chapels 
Royal, vice the late Bishop. 
ev. Joseph Holden Pott, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s, to the ene 
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90 Marriages and Deaths in London and Middlesex. [Feb. 1, 
of London, vacant by the fesiguation of . 


the Rey. Dr. Bingham. 

Rev. John Banks Hollingworth, M. A. 
fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, to 
the united rectories of St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury, and St. Christopher-le-Stocks, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. Whitfield. 


BIRTHS. 

At Kent County-terrace, Mrs. Hellyer, 
wife of John Hellyer, esq. of a son. 

‘The lady of the Rev, John Bankes Jen- 
kinson of a son. 

Lady Andover, wife of Capt. Digby, of 
a still-horn daughter. 

In Hill-street, the Marchioness of Ely of 
a son and heir. 

In Hanover-square, the Countess of Gal- 
loway of a son. 

At Edmonton, Mrs, Bowden of a son. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, the 
lady of John ‘Tremayne Rodd, esq. captain 
in the royal navy, of a son. 

In Woburn-place, Russell-square, the lady 
of Thomas Whitehurst, esq. of a son. 

In Somerset-street, Mrs. Gamble of a 
daughter. 

In Arundel-street, Strand, the lady of 
Simon Fraser, esq. of a daughter. 

The lady of George Hart Dyke, esq. of 
a son. 

In Dartmouth-street, the lady of Lance- 
lot Holland, esq. of a daughter. 

Lady Mary Shepherd of a son. 

In Dean-street, Park-lane, the lady of 
Wm. Hamilton, esq. of a son. 

In Warwick-square, the lady of T. Nel- 
son, esq. of a son. 

In Lincolg’s-inn Fields, Mrs. Groom of a 
daughter. 

In Portland-place, the lady of Richard 
Hall, esq .of a son. 

At Battersea, Mrs. Joseph Benwell of a 


daughter. 
MARRIED. 


At St. James’s church, Sir John Chandos 
Reade, bart. of Shipton Court, Oxon, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the Jate Da- 
vid Murray, esq. brother to Lord Elibank. 
—Henry Allen, jun. esg. eldest son of 
Henry A. esq. of the Lodge, Brecknock- 
shire, to Sarah Anne, only child and heiress 
of the late Thos. Bullock Lloyd, esq. of 
Caira, in the same county. 

R. F. Lewis, esq. to Emily, co-heiress of 
the late John Osborne, esq. of South Lam- 
beth. 

At St. Ann’s, Soho, Mr. Knight, surgeon, 
of Soho-square, to Miss M. A. Hopson, of 
West Malling. 

-At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Alger- 
non, son of W, Fulke Greville, esq. to Ca- 
roline, daughter of the late and sister of 
the — Sir Bellingham Graham, bart. 
-—John Baker Richards, esq. to Georgiaiia, 
third daughter of Henry Peters, esq. of 
Setchwosth castle, Sureey. 







At Lambeth, Mr. T.W. Cooper to Nan. 
cy, second daughter of Andrew Forster, esq, 

At Limehotse, A. Batson, esq. of Church. 
row, Limehouse, to Frances, daughter of 
Thos. Baker, esq. of Roden-lodge, Barking, 
Essex.—David Wood, esq. of Plymouth, to 
Miss Isabella Ramsden. 

At Hackney, Stephen Olding, esq. banker, 
London, toElizabeth Baker Aldersey, eldest 
daughter of Joseph A. esq. of Homerton 

R. Richards, jun. esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Jonathaa 
Dennett, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 

At St. Pancras, Capt. Jobson, of the East 
India Company’s service, to Miss Jean Na. 
pier—J. C. Arney, esq. to Louisa, third 
daughter of Boyce Combe, esq. of Guild. 
ford-street. 

Alexander Goldsmid, esq. of Clapham, 
to Ehza, eldest daughter of Israel Israel, 
esg. of St. Mary Axe. 

A. F, Roberson, esq. of the island of St. 
Christopher, to Eliza Braham, youngest 
daughter of ‘T. Berners Plestow, esq. of 
Berners-street. : 

Mr. Biggs, of Woodestreet, to Miss Bain. 
bridge, eldest daughter of the late J. B. esq. § 
Holborn. f 

Robert Spankie, esq. of the Inner Tem. [7 
ple, barrister at law, to Miss Inglis, daugh- J 
ter of John I. esq. of Mark-lane. 


DIED. 


The Jjgures annexed to the names denote the age. 


At Brompton, Thomas Fullarton War- [ 
ren, esq. late of Jamaica, 32. | 

At Stepney, John Hewitt, M. D. formerly [@ 
of East Dereham, Norfolk. | 

In Gerrard-street, Elizabeth, only child 
of Mr. John Hughes, 21. 3 

In Sloane-street, Mrs, Catherine Hen. 
shaw, 76. 

In St. Paul’s church-yard, Mr. Thomas 
Howard, jun. 42, 

In Frith-street, Soho, Mr. Finney, 76. 

At Knightsbridge, Mrs. Street, relict of 
Thos. S. esq. 

In Cecil-street, Strand, Benj. Lacam, esq 
75. , 

In the Minories, Mrs. Gray, widow d 
Benj. G. esq. of Laurence Pountney-hill. 
In Great Russell-street, John Abbott, 
esq. 73. 

In Bermondsey, at the house of her som 
in-law Mr. John Harcourt, Mrs. Ann Wat 
kins, 79, 

At Pimlico, at the house of Lieut,-Col. 
M‘Nab, Mrs. Eliz. Lenton, 84. 

In the Old Jewry, Mrs. Gibb, 86. 

In Cork-street, at the house of her son 
in-law Mr. John Davison, Mrs. Sennerti, 
80, 

Philip Ainslie, third son of J. Walker, Beg 


esq. Of Portland-place. mey 


In College-street, Westminster, Mrs. Bar Be - 
rett, widow of the late Wm, B, esq. offs Pr 
Parliament-placa * #4, 
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In Doctors’ Commons, at the house of 
her father, Miss Fenton, only daughter of 


rrot F. esq. 
‘i _R. Laurence, esq. of the Bedford Office, 


8 Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, Wm. 
‘roke, esq. solicitor, 50. 

“— Seorebenieeh at the house of her 
brother Major Holtland, Mrs. Schauer. 

In Philpot-lane, Mary, wife of Mr. Thos, 
Street, slicitor, daughter of the late Rev. 
Thos. Ridding, formerly one of the preben- 
daries of Winchester cathedral. 

In Spital-square, Mr. John Bloom, 69. 

In Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, Edward 
Harwood, esq.; in whom were united the 
warmest affections of a kind and benevo- 
lent friend, and the taste of a deep and ele- 
gant scholar. ‘These characters are attested, 
amongst other things, by a late ingenious 
publication in Latin, on inedited Greek 
coins, and by a will that has benefited an 
extensive circle of relatives, and his prin- 
cipal friends. He was the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Harwood, well known to the 
learned world. 

In Fleet-street, Wm. Lloyd, youngest son 
of Mr. Radley, of Fleet-street, 1.5. 

At Charing-cross, Mr. John Thomas, 52. 

At Enfield, Mary, relict of Frederick 
Pike, esq. 56. 

At her son’s house, in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, Mrs, Keating. 

In King-street, St. James’s-square, Mrs. 
Wilson, wife of John W. esq. proprietor of 
the European Museum. 

At Notting Hill, Kensington, Mary, wife 
of G, E. Morton, esq. 51. 

At his father’s house, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, the Rev. George Hanway 
Standart, youngest son of Osborne S. esq. 

At Chelsea, in child-bed, Mrs. Cruchley, 
wife of Mr. C., one of the King’s marshal- 
men. 45. It was seven years since she had 
a child before. 

In Fludyer-street, Westminster, Mrs. 


Haughton, wife of Wm. H. esq. chief clerk 


to the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
At Hammersmith, the youngest son of 


| Jas. Scott, esq. 


In Suffolk-lane, Mrs. Eastman, wife of 
Mr. Henry Wm. E., 30. 


Thos. Eldridge Baker, esq.-assistant audi-— 


tor to the East India Company. 
At the house of Baron Maseres, Rath- 


| bone-place, Mrs, Eliz. Whitaker. 


Thomas Goddard, esq. of Swindon-house, 
Wilts, and late M. P. for Cricklade. 

In John-street, Berkeley-square, G. Del- 
mont, esq. , 

At Uxbridge, Mrs, E. Harman, 84. 

In Glocester street, Queen-square, Mrs. 
Beckwith, widow of Mr. Ambrose B. for- 
merly of York, 76. 

InDevonshire street, Portland-place,Miss 
Pratten, eldest daughter of Wm. Pitt P., 


*q. of Bennett-street, St. James’a 


Deaths in Eondon-and Middlesex. © 


Ob 


_ In Somerset-street, Portman-square, John. 
White, esq. of Loughbrickland, Co, Down, 
61. | 

In New Bond-street, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Lavenu, music-seller. - : 

In Wardour-street, Mr. Peter Vincent, 80. . 
At Turnham-green, Mrs. Secar, wife of 
Thos. S. esq. 72. 

_At his chambers, in the Temple, Tho- 
mas Lowten, esq. clerk of Nisi Prius, De- , 
puty Clerk of the Pipe, &c. a native, of 
Cheshire, 67. He was a solicitor of the 
first eminence, and in his professional and’ 
official duties, had uniformly canducted 
himself with such ability and knowledge. 
of the law, as to acquire the esteem and 
respect, not only of his clients and the 
profession, but of many of the first and | 
most distinguished luminaries of the law, , 
who occupied the Woolsack, the Bench, 
and the Bar, many of whom had acknow- 
ledged that they drew much legal know- 
ledge from his clear, comprehensive, and 
discerning mind. He was generally consi- 
dered as being as well acquainted with 
the theory and practice of the law, as any 
member of the profession ; and was scarcely 
ever known to be incorrect in the profes- 
sional advice or opinion that he gave. 
Having had a long course of successful 
practice, and having held some very lu-' 
crative situations, we understand that he 
has left behind him a considerable pro- 
perty, acquired in the most honourable and 
independent manner. He retained the full 
possession of his faculties to the very Jast,, 
and continued in the practice of his official 
daties; but about two years since, anxious 
to serve those who had been attentive to 
his interest, he relinquished his practice as 
a solicitor and conveyancer, in favour of 
Mr. Brundrett, who had for above 20 years 
been in his office, and during great part of 
that period, his confidential assistant; Mr. 
Wainwright, his nephew, and Mr. Spinks, 
both of whom had also, for many years, 
been in his office, and possessed his esteem: 
and regard. ? 

- At Greenwich, in his 80th year, Mr. 
George Sanderson, an eminent mathema- 
tician, possessing a singular union of talent, 
goodness and simplicity... He understood 


perfectly the Principia of Newton, and 


could with ease demonstrate the most diffi- 
cult propositions in that celebrated work, 
He added several to the number of curve 
lines enumerated by its author, and like 
him was endowed with the power of. pas 
tient, continued intense application of mind 
to the subject: under consideration. Mr. 
Sanderson had been acquainted with Lan- 
den, ‘Todd, Maskelyne, Wales, Hutton, 
Dalby, and Bonnycastle, and correspoaded 
with other eminent mathematicians. Next 
to. Newton (for whom he had the most 
profound veneration), his favourite writers 
were Maclaurin and Simpson. He ex- 
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skilled in the doctrine and use of fluxions, 
His circumstances never were prosperous, 
and during his last years he was much 
indebted to the liberality and care of his 
friends, Sir John and Lady Walsh and 
Mr. Burgoyne, whose proficiency in ma- 
thematics had enabled them justly to ap- 
preciate his extraordinary talent and ac- 
quirements. 

In Saville-row, Gen. Sir Thomas Trigge, 
K. B. lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, 
and colonel of the 44th regiment. Sir Tho- 
mas had held the situation in the Ordnance 
from the year 1804, and was appointed co- 
lonel of the 44th regiment in May, 1809, 
from the 68th, of which he had had the 


command many years. 


[Febi 'f, 


Mr. James Fuller, butler and steward to 
the late Hon. Henry Cavendish, of Bed. 
ford-square, 77. He continued, tothe day 
of his death, to have the care of the house 
and valuable library of his late master, as 
his trust-worthiness and fidelity were well 
known to the whole of the Cavendish fa. 
mily. He has left the principal part of his 
funded property, acquired in the course of 
near thirty years faithful services, to his 
niece, Sarah Fuller, who has lived man 
years in the service of Mr. Yeates, solici- 
tor, at Walworth, where she still conti. 
nues; but the whole of his property in the 
funds, both principal and interest, is to 
remain there ten years before it is paid to 
—— according to the terms of the 
Wi 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 

In November last was opened to the pub- 
lie, the new bridge at Bedford, a structure 
that will add much to the beauty of that 
greatly improved town. This bridge, which 
is of stone, is composed of five.arches, and 
w2s designed and executed by Mr. Wing, 
of Bedford. To the honour of this inge- 
nious provincial architect, it may be men- 
tioned, that be has completed this structure 
across a very wide and deep river, in the 
short space of three years, and with his 
usual integrity, withim the sum contracted 
for. So correct were his calculations, that 
during the whole of this arduous undertak- 
ing, no impediment whatever obstructed 
the regular progress of the work, ‘The 
funds for the erection of this bridge, were 
raised by a ey subscription, the interest 
of which is to be paid by thetoll. Mr, 
Whitbread, member for the town, in addi- 
tion to his many acts. of munificence in its 
behalf, has liberally relinquished the sum of 
2000/., his portion of the subscription, to 
reduce the burden thus imposed upon the 
town and. neighbourhood. His generous 
example has been followed.by Mr. Long, 
of Rompoer who has in like manner 
given up his subscription, amounting to 
5004 

From the Report. of the Bedfordshire 
Diocesan Society, for promoting christian 
knowledge, established in June, 1812,, it 
appears.that the subscriptions and benefac» 
tions. up to Nov. 30, 1813, amounted. to 
159%. lvs. Gd. and the disbursements to 
153%. 13s. 9d. The society have distributed 
120 bibles, 270 common prayer-books, and 
200 testaments, ) : 


Married} At Toddington, James Pryor, 
esq- of Luton, to Sarah, daughter of John 
Fowler, esq. 

Died] At Campton, near Shefford, 
Rhoda, second daughter of Mr, James 
Humberstone, 17. : 

At Turvey, Mrs. Mather, wife of B. M, 
esq. and eidest daughter of the late Rey, 
Simon Adems, of Lavendon Grange, Bucks, 


At Eaton Socon, Mrs. Walker, formerly, ff 


of the Cock-inn, but who had many years 
since retired from business, 88. 

At Ickwell, Mrs. Curtis, aged upwards 
of 90. 

At Caldecot, Mr. William Inskip, aa 
opulent farmer, 37. . 


BERKSHIRE, 

Died} At the Great Lodge, Windsor. 
park, Julia Sophia, wife of Charles Quin 
tin, esq. equerry of the crown stables. 

At Lambourn, the Rev. J. Smith, many 


years vicar of that parish, and one of the & 


oldest of his Majesty's chaplains in ordis 
nary. 
At Windsor, Mrs. Thomas Greener. 

At Newbury, suddenly, Mr. Furnice, 
baker.—Mr. Basing, timber-dealer. 

At Wallingford, J. Allnat, esq. senior, 
alderman and father of the corporation, 
79. He had five times served the office of 
mayor of that borough, and was a magi+ 
trate for the county. 

At Thornton-hall, Margaret, wife of 


- Sir T. Sheppard, bart. 


BUCKS, 
Died.) At Buckingham, Mr. Williaa 
Ovitts, grecer and.liquor-merchant, 
At Water + Maree Mary: Cone 
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At Oakley, Mr. Hudson, late of Duck- 

lingtoM, Oxfordshire, 70; ' : 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.] At Thorney Abbey, Edward 
Green, esq. solicitor, of St. Ives, to Anne 
Wheatham, daughter of the late John 

ress, Sq. 
- Ely, Mr. John Cosyn, saddler, to 
Miss Ward. 
" Died.) At Horningsea, a man named 
Stewart, 106. He had been confined to 
his bed about seven. years, but retained his 
mental faculties nearly to. the last. _ 

At Newmarket, Miss Barret, sister to 
Mr. B. of the Black-horse— Mr. Samuel 
Buckle, attorney, nephew to the late Wil- 
jjam Sandiver, esq. whose property he had 
inherited oniy six months. ' 

At Long Stowhall, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. ‘Thomson. 

At Ely, Rich. Pigott, gent. 

At Cambridge, ‘Thos. Halstead, esq. for- 
merly one of the aldermen of that bo- 
rough, 75.—Mr. Barnet Leach, of the 
Pickerell-inn, Bridge-street—~Mr. Tinney, 
apothecary. 13 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Morris, 83. 

At Wisbeach, Hugh, second son of the 
Rev. Jer. Jackson, evening lecturer, 10. 

At Ely, Mrs. Graves, 68. 

At Dullingham, Mr. Abraham Clements, 
72. 

At Grantchester, Mrs. Mary Matthews, 
60. 

CHESHIRE. 

The following is a return of the births, 
marriages, and deaths, in Chester, during 
the year 1813.—Births, 670; marriages, 
390; deaths, 407. Increased in christen- 
ings, 185; in marriages, 20; decreased in 
the deaths, 40. 

Married.|. At Sandbach, Mr. Sam. Farr, 
grocer of Wheelock, to Frances; daughter 
of Mr. John Norbury. 

At Overton, Mr. James Bandreth, of 
Helsby, to Miss Pugh. | 

At Prestbury, Mr. William : Hartley, 


| printer, to Miss Nancy Wardle, both of 


Macclesfield. 7 
At Macclesfield, Mr. David. Whittaker 


| to Miss. Swain. 


At Chester, Mr. Charles Cusack, mer- 


| chant of Liverpool,to Miss Helen Tarleton, 


Died] At Knutsford, 93, Mrs. Ollier, 
relict of Mr. Jos. O. solicitor of Northwich, 


_ who, till the latest period of her protracted 


life, retained. possession of almost all her fa- 
culties, 

At Holmes Chapel, Mrs. A. Okell,. 76. 

At Parkgate, Mr. Dan, Briscoe of the 
George inn, : 

CORNWALL. 

A horrid murder was committed in the 
ay of Camborne on the Ist January, 

@ pauper lunatic of the name of Rule, 
onthe body of a female pauper who at- 
teaded him, Oninvestigation, it appeared 
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that: he had first strangled arid afterwards 
burnt the unhappy: woman, and so com- 
pletely had he succeeded (aithough chained) 
in; accomplishing his object, that but few 
of her mangled bones were found, ‘The 
coroner, from the imperfect state. of the 
remains of the deceased, refused to hold 
an inquest; but the magistrate has, how- 
ever, committed the man to the county 
prison to take his trial for the murder. 
An event, nearly of the same nature, dc- 
curred at the same place about: 50 years 
ago. : 

Married.| At Egloshayle, Mr. William 
Mudge, of Lestwithiel, to Miss, Hawken, 
of Wadebridge. 

At Cardinham, Mr, N. Cole,. of 'Trebine, 
to Miss Flenwood. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Peter Cundy to Miss 
Rennels. 

At St. Columb, Mr. John Cardell to-Mise 
Edyvean. | 

At St. Gluvias, Mr. Hook, of Plymouth, 
to Miss Dillon, of Penryn. 

_ At Truro, Mr. John Lewis, druggist, of 
Falmouth, to Miss Carne. 

At Gwennap, Mr. Nicholas Andrew to 
Miss Eliza Thomas, 

Died.| At Veryan, Mr. Hnugoe,. farmer. 

At Probus, of a decline, Miss E. Paull; 16. 

At Padstow, Mr. John Richards, sail- 
maker. 

At St. Columb, Mrs. Veal, wife of Mr. 
Rich. V. farmer. | 

At Symonward, near Bodmin, the Rev, 
R. Baron. ‘2. 

At Cawedras, near~ Truro, Mr. James 
Milferd. 

At Chyandour Bridge, néar Penzance, 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence; of Bristol, » He ‘was 
thrown from his gig;:and Killed on'the spot. 

» CUMBERLAND; ¢' 

A plum tree-is now growing in the gar« 
den of Mrs. Jane Matthews, at Tarnside, 
near Wigton, ~whith has produced three 
crops this season, and’ bléssomed a fourth 
time. ‘The :two> first ¢rops came to great 
perfection, and even thethird assumed the 
tinge of ripeness: Some of the plims of 
the. first crop measured nearly seven inches 
round. ead 
_ The baptisms, marriages, ‘and funerals, 
in the two parishes of Carlisle’ in 1813, are 
as follow: er 

’ St. Marys. 
Christene@) .i.3th.ald. sli). é 246 
Mineried 355. hic ssitece sete. .6D 
Diet: ini vilie ns cst dincssncea co dPSepcivedesovee ATT 
St. Cuthbert’ s.’ : 
Cheabtemed 25 cei eed ish ccedeccds 296 
Nigries i5ihi.8s. 33 .: wocbocegsccdedsounee: 49 
DUR: 6. asic eS aS. als 208 

The christenings are independent of those 
of dissenters, 

Married} At Carlisle, Mr. A: Lowrie, 
brazier, to Miss Henegan, of Canobie. 
Mr, Edw, Edmundson to: Miss Lucy Cart- 
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ner.—Mr. John Beck, draper, to Miss 
Younghusband.—Mr. Rob. M‘Cartney to 
Miss Ruth Pattinson. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. 'Thos. Sheffield to 
Mrs. Eliz. Beck. 

At Beckermont, James Birley, Esq. to 
Mrs. Richardson, of Carlton-lodge, near 
Egremont.—Mr. John Nicholson to Miss 
Bridget Mossop. 

At Crosthwaite, Mr. Wm. Thompson, 
schoolmaster, to Miss Keziah Varndale. 
both of Keswick. 

At Little Salkeld, near Penrith, W. Geo. 
Buckham, draper, of Whitehaven, to Eliz. 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Bardgett. 

At the Friends’ meeting-house, Pard- 
shaw-hall, near Cockermouth, Mr. John 
Walker, eldest son of Mr. Jacob W. of 
Smeathwaite, in Lamplugh, to Miss Sarah 
Irodale, of ‘Thackthwaite, in Loweswater. 

Died.| At Carlisle, Mr. Eneas M‘Mul- 
len, 79.—Mrs. Eliz. Hodsgon, 72.—Mrs. 
Dorothy Potts, a maiden lady, 82; and 
a few days afterwards, her sister, Mrs. 
Ann Potts, 79.—Mr. Joho Pears, for- 
merly a currier of this eity, 82.—Mrs. Un- 
derwood, mother of Mr. U. glazier, 84.— 
Hannah, wife of Mr. John Baily, 46.— 
Mrs. Mary Carruthers, mother of Mr. C. 
butcher, 73; and the same day, Mr. John 
Carruthers, 82.—Mrs. Story, 66.—Miss 
Bridget Travers, 19. 

At Damside, near Carlisle, Mrs. Mary 
Lenox, 38. 

At Wigton, Mr. Jos. Hendrie, 76.—Miss 
M. Glaister, 22. 

At Newlands, near Keswick, Mr. Joshua 
Grave, 98. 

At Ireby, Mr. Jos. Graves, 47. 

At Hollin-house, Seathwaite, Luke, third 
son of Mr. John Turner, 22. 

At Talkin, Mr. Jos. Thompson, father 
of Mr. Rob. T. hat manufacturer, of Car- 
lisle, 93. 

At Egremont, Mrs. Marg. Barras, 82.— 
Mrs. Catherine Brough, 64. She had suc- 
cessfully practised in an extensive line of 
midwifery 48 years. 

At Workington, Mrs. Alice Irving.— Mrs. 
Mawson.—Mrs. Hetherington, 71—Mrs. 
Whiteside. 

At Dissington, Mrs. Eliz. Harrison, 102. 
She was the mother of 11 children, grand- 
mother to 48; great grandmother to 37, and 
great great grandmother to one. 

At Whitehaven, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
W. Donaldson, 49.—Mrs. Steel, mother 
of James S. esq. 88.—Mrs.. Murthwaite, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr. M. rector of 
Gosforth—Mrs. Mary Wilson.—Mrs.Hodg- 
son, widow of Mr. H. saddler, 90.—Mrs. 
Brownrigg, relict of Mr. Geo. B.—Mrs. 
Turnbull, wife of Mr. T. tailor—Mr. Geo. 
Hawthorn, weaver, 39.—Mr. M‘Dougal, 
tailor— Mrs. Eliz. Robinson, a maiden lady. 
Mrs. Frances Williamson, 88. 

At Biglands, near Wigton, Mr. Jacob 
Cowen, 21. 
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At Maryport, Jane, wife of Mr. John 
Nixon, blacksmith—Ruth, wife of Mr, 
Wm. Shaw, joiner.—Barbara, wife of Mr, 
Jacob Gillespie—Mrs. Dorothy Wedge. 
wood, a maiden lady. 

DERBYSHIRE. | 

Married.| At Hargate Hall, the seat of 
his father, Ellis Needham, jun. esq. of Al. 
pha Cottage, Middlesex, to Miss Bass, 
daughter of the late Michael B. esq. of Ash. 
bourne ; and at the same time and place, 
Wm. Bass, esq. to Miss Needham, daughter 
of Ellis N. sen. esq. 

At Chesterfield, Mons. St. George, a 
French prisoner of war, to Miss Fiddler, 

At Eckington, the Rev. Mr. Tunstall, of 
Belper, to Miss Greatorex, only. daughter 
of Mr. G. 

Mr. Rich. Booker, of Hurlfield, near 
Sheffield, to Miss Lane, of Youlgrave, near 
Bakewell. 

At Ashborne, Mr. John Gottliffe, to Miss 
Sarah Haskey. 

At Weston upon Trent, Mr. H. Webster, 
grocer of Leicester, to Miss Dumelow. 

Dicd.| At Derby, the infant daughter of 
John Bell Crompton, esq.—Mr. John Han. 
cock, blacksmith and farrier, 78.—Natha- 
niel Edwards, esq. attorney, 45.— Mrs. Gaw- 
thorn, wife of the Rev. Jas. G. 29. 

At Shardlow, Mr. Geo. Moore, 56. 

At Birchills, Mrs. Notons, relict of Mr, 
N. of that place, 89. 

At Calow House, near Chesterfield, Sam. 
Smith, esq. captain in the Scarsdale Local 
Militia. 33. 

At Wirksworth, at her brother’s house, 
Mrs. Phebe Gell. 7 

At Hartshorne, at her son’s house, Mrs. 
Jane 'Tunniclific, 74. 

At Tissington, Mrs. Robt. Spencer, 23. 

At Temple Normanton, Mrs. Cocking, 
wife of Mr. Jas. C. 66. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Potter, shoemaker, 

At Brailsford, Phebe Murphin, 95. 

At Newbold near Chesterfield, Ann Bow- 
er, 15. She died of the small-pox, caught 
from a neighbouring family, one child of 
which died of the disorder, which is now 
very prevalent in that neighbourhood, and 
has in many instances proved fatal. How 
long will that mischievous infatuation which 
rejects the security offered by vaccination, 
maintain its ground ! 

DEVONSHIRE. 

We cannot but congratulate, this county, 
on the rapid advancement of the Devon 
and Exeter Institution for the promotion of 
Literature and Science, established last Sep 
tember. From the report of the proceed 
ings of the Committee, it appears that 1 
the 4th Jan. 54 proprietors had paid the 
whole, and 76 the moieties of their severd 
shares, with their first year’s subscription 


The sum received up to that period amount § 


ed to 2560/.; of which 20004 had been i» 

vested in exchequer bills; from.the residus 

various accounts had beeg paid, and 49 
r 
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remained in the hands of the bankers. 
On the suggestion of the house come. 
mittee, Courtenay+house has been pur- 
chased for the Institution; but though 
immediate possession cannot be obtained, 

jans and details are preparing for ac- 
commodating the proprietors at a mo- 
derate expence, with spacious apartments 
and galleries for reading-rooms, library, 
lecture-room and museum. It is expected 
that part of the house will be ready for 
their reception early in the spring. Seve- 
ral liberal donations of books have been 
made, and it is intimated by the com- 
mittee, that presents of specimens in na- 
tural history, medals, coins, pictures, 
drawings, engravings, manuscripts, or 
other objects conducive to the formation 
of arespectable library and useful museum, 
will be highly acceptable. 

In the petition designed to be presented 
to the House of Commons, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an equalization of the 
county rate, it is stated, : 

“ That since the consolidation of coun- 
ty rates, by the act of the 12th year of 
the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Second, their amount has, in the coun= 
ty of Devon, increased from about 9004 
to nearly 30,0002 a year—That owing to 
the alterations which, from various cir- 
cumstances, have taken place in the re- 
lative value of property during a period 
of 74 years, the assessments to. those rates 
is become extremely unequal; insomuch 
that many estates pay + et five; and 
some even from ten to fifteen, -when 
others do not pay as much as half of one 
per cent. of their annual value; and that 
there are also fifteen parishes or places, 
besides various extra parochial places, 
without any ground of exemption, which 
do not appear to be rated at all_—That 
in this unequal distribution, the greatest 
proportion of the burden falls on those 
parishes which, from their poverty, are 
least able to bear it; or, from their re+ 


‘Mote situation, derive least advantage _ 
from those county establishments, by 


which that burden is materially aug- 
mented,” 

The number of parishes which have 
concurred in this petition, is 75. ia 

From advertisements in the Exeter 
Papers, it appears that the African fe- 
male known by the appellation of the 
Hottentot Venus, is now exhibiting in that 
city, 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of 
Collumpton aud its Vicinity, it was re- 


solved that a Branch Bible Socicty should 


be formed in that town for the purpose of 
co-operating with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in promoting the distri- 
ution of the Scriptures. 
Pi ferred.} Rey. Thos. Law, A. B. to 
¢ tTectory of Newton Tracy, void 


: Dorsetshire. 
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by the death of the Rev. Mr. Edge 
cumbe: patron the King. 

Births.| At Bishop’s Court, near Exe- 
ter, Lady Graves of a daughter. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Henry Gandy, of a 
daughter. 

Married.| At Chawleigh, Giles Wool- 
way, gent. to Mrs, Jane Dart, widow. 

At Plymouth, Sir O. Gordon, bart. of 
Embo, N. B.to Frances, third daughter 
of Major Gen. Browne, lieutenast-go- 
vernor of Plymouth. 

At Exeter, Mr. T. Patterson, to Miss 
Kemp, daughter of the late Mr. John 
Kemp. 

At Wolborough, Capt. May, R. N. to 
Miss Flamank, eldest daughter of the 
late Wm. F. esq. of Newton Abbotts. | 

At Littleham, Mr. Edw. Snow, to Misa 
Sarah Rattenbury, both of Exmouth, 

At Stoke Church, near Plymouth, A. 
Sargeant, csq. surgeon of the Cornwall 
militia, to Miss Williams, daughter of the 
Rev. Jonathan W. 

Died.| At Arlington Court, near 
Barnstaple, Mrs. Chichester, wife of Co- 
lonel C. 

At Heightley Cottage, near Chud« 
leigh, Thos, Shepperd, esq. 43. | 

At Luppit, near Honiton, Wm. Rat- 
tenbury, 106. | 

At Exeter, Miss Bowdige, daughter of 
the late Mr. Thos. B. 

Suddenly, Mrs. Hole, wife of the Rev. 
Thos. H. rector of Georgeham, near Barn- 
staple. . 

At Plymouth, Mr. John Harris, attor- 
ney.—Mrs. Nettleton, wife of Mr. N. 
printer—Mrs. Stewart, wife of Capt. 
John S. of the Perthshire militia, — 

At Teignmouth, Joseph Sabine, esq. 
formerly of Tewin, Herts, 69. 

At Dawlish-house, the Rev. Legh Hos- 
kins Master, of Codnor, Derbyshire, 
and many years rector of Lympsfield, 
Surrey. | 
DORSETSHIRE. 


Births.| At Melbury, the Countess of 
Ilchester of a daughter. 

At Weymouth, the lady of Sir W. W. 
Yea, bart. ofa sen. __ 

At Iwverne Minster, the lady of T. B. 
Bower, esq. of a son. 

Married.}) At Hallridge, F. Glossop, 
jun.‘esq. of Henstridge, Somerset, to Miss 
Yeatman, daughter of the late Rev. Harry 
Farr Y. 

At Sherborne, the Rev. J. Parsons, 
Fellow of Worcester college, Oxford, to 


Miss Smith. 
At Dorchester, Mr. C. Sheppard, che 


‘mist and druggist, to Miss Smith, eldest 


drughter of Lieur. S. of the Royal Artil- 
lery Drivers. 

At Lyme, J. Hussey, esq.son of the 
late T. Hussey, esq. of Salisbury, % we 
eldest 


40 


6 Durham—Essex. 
69.—Mrs. Wharrington, wife of Mr. 


eldest daughter of the late W. Daniel, esq. 
of Lyme. 

At Loders, the Rev. W. P. Richards, 
Master of Tiverton School, Rector of 
Stoke Abbott, and late Fellow of New 
Colleze, to Amelia, daughter of J. Stra- 
chan, esq. of Cliffden, Teignmouth. 

Det) At Westbrook-house, near 
Weymouth, Francis John Tyssen, esq. 58. 

At Dorchester, Mrs: Clark, wife of 
Mr. C. bookseller, 40. 

Mrs. Bingham, wife of Colonel B. of the 
Dorset militia, of Bingham’s Melcombe. 

At Wareham, Mary, relict of J. Dam- 
pier, esq. 83.—In the same house, 6. God- 
win, a faithful servant in her family for 
more than half a century, who survived 
his mistress only three hours, 68. 

At Eagle-house, Blandford, Mrs. At- 
kins, 76. 

At Stoborough, near Warcham, Anne, 
wife of Mr. Dennis Brown. 


DURHAM, 


On Sunday, Jan. 2, a new methodist 
chapel was opened in West Holborn, 
South Shields, where three discourses 
were delivered by Messrs. Crundell, 
Wood, and Bosher, to large congrega- 
tions, and collections made. 

Births.] At Gateshead, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Collinson, rector, of a daughter. 

At Belmont, near Durham, the wife of 
W.C. Hopper, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Durham, Lieut. Bungey 
of the West Kent militia, to Sarah Grace, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Friend, of 
the Cathedral. 

At Sunderland, Mr. John Mordue to 
Miss M. Glenright.—Mr. Jos. Andrews, 
grocer, to Eliz. only daughter of Mr. 
John Pallister, of Bishopwearmouth. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. W. Daw- 
sn, master mariner, to Martha, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Hird of the excise. 
~—-Mr. Nath. Spence, to Miss Agnes 
Bowey. 

At Heworth, Geo. Wm. Aylmer, esq. 
of Wimpole-street, London, to Henrietta, 
daughter of the late Henry Ellison, esq. 
of Hepburn Hall, and sister of the pre- 
sent M. P, for Newcastle-upon-T yne. 

At Gateshead, Mr. 3. Smallman, to 
Miss Maria Davidson, both of South 
Shields. 

Died) At Sunderland, Mr. Thomas 
Ogle, anchor-smith, 42.—Mrs. Ann 
Clark, 75.—Mrs. Cutter, wife of Mr. 
George C. master-mariner.—Mr. Wm. 
Hunter, 66. 

At Pailion, near Sunderland, Mrs. 
Henderson, 69. 

At South Shields, Mr. Singleton, mer- 
chant, €8. 

At Barnard Castle, Charles, son of 
Nir. Benj. Jackson, tanner, 12. 


At Darlington, Mrs. Eleanor Colling, 
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Matthias W, 55. 

At Gateshead, Mr. John Walton, inn- 
keeper.—Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Cout, flour-dealer, 18—-Mr. Richard 
Cail, grocer, son of Mr, William C. of 
Carlisle, 38.—Mr. George Marshall, 74. 

At Durham, Sarah, wife of Mr. Wil- 
liam Burlison, shoemaker, 75.—Mrs. Ann 
Cramont, a maiden lady, 76. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, Sarah, relict 
of Mr. Lancelot Smith, many years mas- 
ter of a Greenland ship belonging to Li- 
verpool. Her sister, Mrs. Jane Procter, 
died on Wednesday, her daughter the 
following Tuesday, and Mrs. S. the next 
Friday. 

At Claypeth, Mary, daughter of the 
late Mr. Jas. Young, 10. 

ESSEX. 

Mr. Wellesley Long Pole is fitting up 
Wanstead House, in a style of magnifi- 
cence exceeding even Carlton House, 
The alteration is preparatory to the bap- 
tism of his infant son, and also in expecta- 
tion of the return of hisuncle, Lord Wel- 
lington, in the spring, in the event of a 
general peace, when an entertainment 
will be given at Wanstead House, of 
which the private hospitalities of Eng- 
land, however celebrated, furnish no pre- 
cedent, in expence, variety, and extent, 
since the days of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Preferments.| Rev. John Walker, rec- 
tor of Cottered, Herts, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
on the presentation ef the Master and Fel- 
lows of that society, to the vicarage of 
Withersfield, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Jowett. 

Married.| At Ongar, the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert, classical teacher at the Rother- 
ham Academy, and minister of the Nether 
Chapel, in Sheffield, to Miss Taylor, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. T. 

At Chelmsford, B. Wilson, esq. ef Kir- 
by-hall, Thorp le Soken, to Miss Davey. 
—Mr. W. Meggey, jun. to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. A, Smith. 

Edw. D. Alston, esq.of Diss, Norfolk, 
to Eliza, only daughter of John Free 
born, esq. of Great Maplestead. 

At Braintree, Mr. John Betts of Bock- 
ing, to Miss L. Wright. 

At Colchester, Mr. Annis, to Mis 
Parsons, both of London. 

Died.| At Saffron Walden, 87, Mrs. 
Davy, the parent of 1% children, 140 
zrand-clildren, and 162 great grand- 
children. : 

At Widford, the Rev. Philip Saunders. 

At Malden, Mrs. Mary Marsh, 4 


maiden lady.—Mr. John Hathaway, s¢& 
cond son of Mr. Rich. H. 28. 

At Totham, Mrs. Fairhead. 

At Colchester, Mrs. Parker, wife of 


Mr. Benj. P.—Sarah, relict of Mr. Joho 
Marsdea, 
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Marsden, 73.—The Rev. Robert Storry, 


33 years vicar of St. Peter’s Colchester, ° 


62,—Mr. Burnby, shoemaker. 

At Tilbury Fort, G. Mackey, esq. 67. 

At Rayleigh, Mrs. Loten, relict of 
Mr. Robert L. 82. 

At Steeple Bumpstead, Mr. Geo. Ral- 
lings, 57. . » 

At Thaxted, Mr. John Harris, cabinet- 
maker and upholsterer, 78. 

At Harwich, Mrs. Sarah Dagnet, a 
maiden lady, 72. 

At Framsden, Mr. Thos. King, 61; 
and a few days afterwards, his father, 94, 
many years carriers to and from Ipswich. 

At Great Wakering, Mrs. Miller, re- 
lict of Mr. Morton M. 78. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

James Webb, esq. a gentleman who has 
of late most nobly distinguished himself 
by his active and enlightened benevo- 
lence, during a recent visit at Chelten- 
ham, bestowed upwards of 1400/. on de- 
serving objects of charity, in that town 


> and neighbourhood: in addition to this 


» sum, he has deposited 600/. in the hands 


| of two respectable individuals, to be ap- 


plied for the relief of suffering poverty. 


SN early the whole of his time, while there, 


was occupied in attention to the various 


» applications for his benevolent aid. 


(We should be thankful to any of our 
correspondents that can furnish us with 
authentic particulars respecting this ge- 
nuine philanthropist, whose example de- 
serves to be held up asa model to all 
whom Fortune has blessed with afflu- 
ence}. 

We are happy to announce the prose 
pect of the speedy establishment of a Phi- 
losophical and Literary Society in Chel- 
tenham; an event that, in every point of 
view, cannot fail of adding celebrity to 
that town. 

At a general county meeting at Glou- 
cester, on the 10th January, summoned 
for the purpose of receiving plans and 
estimates, with the report of the commit- 
tee appointed at a previous meeting, for 
taking into consideration the best mode 
of carrying into effect certain resolutions 
then passed with relation to the building 
of a county-hall, with suitable conveni- 
ences adjoining, for the more convenient 
administration of public justice, it was 
resolved, that the plans and estimates pro- 
duced by Mr. Smirke should be adopted. 

Birth.) The lady of D. J. Niblett, esq. 
of Haresfield Court, of a son. © 

Married.) At Gloucester the Rev. Sir 
Octavius Piers, bart. of Triesternagh 
abbey, Westmeath, Ireland, to Jane, only 

ghter of the late Rev. T. Tristram, of 
Brookfield-house, Worcestershire. 
: Died.) At Gloucester, Roynon Jones, 
"2. esq. eldest son of Roynon J. of Hay- 
» In this county. 
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At Witcomb, Mrs. Pitt, 83, 

At Thornbury, Mrs. Rolph, wife of 
Geo. R. esq.—Mrs. Riddeford, wife of 
Mr. R. draper. 

At Cheltenham, John Reid, esq. of St. 
Julia’s Cottage, 57. He was interred near 
his relation Lady Clerck, in Tewkesbury 
church. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. Wm. Trueman, 
brother of the late Sam. T. esq. solicitor. 
—Mrs, Owen, wife of Mr. Jas. O. wine 
and brandy merchant, 44. 

At Westerleigh-hill, Mr. F. Hathway. 
At Brockhampton, Mr. Rob. Gibbs. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Preferred.| Rev. Sir H. Rivers, bart. to 
the rectory of St. Swithin, elias King’s- 
gate, Winchester. 

Births.) At Lymington, the lady of 
W. H. Souper, esq. paymaster of the fo- 
reign depot, of a daughter.—The wife of 
Mr. Rob. Perkins of a son. 

At Portsea, the lady of Lieut. David- 
son, of H. M.S, Gladiator, of a daughter. 

The lady of Capt. Austen, of H. M.S. 
Elephant, of a daughter. 

Married.{ At South Stoneham, Mr. 
Caleb Owten, youngest son of Mr, Rich. 
O. of Chalkcroft Farm, to Mrs.. Wise, 
widow of Mr. Stephen W. of Ouslebury. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. P. B. Porter, sur- 
geon, to Helen Maria, fourth daughter 
of Mr. T. Pike.—John Burridge, esq. 
banker, to Miss Heatier, eldest daughter 
of ‘Thos. H. esq. 

Died.} At Alton, Mr. R. Falkner, of 
Collyer’s coach establishment. 

At Winchester, Mrs. Harvey, wife of 
Mr. H. grocer.—Mrs. Vaughan. 

The Rev. Peter Debary, vicar of Hurts 
born'Tarrant in this county, and Burbage, 
Wiltshire, 90. 

At Up Sumborne, Mr. John Andrews, 

At West Meon, Mrs. Deller, wife of 
Mr. D. 

At Southampton, Mr. Smith, 92. He 
formerly kept the Star inn in that town; 
had experienced many vicissitudes durin 
his long life; but, to the Jast, retained his 
natural cheerfulness of disposition.—Mr. 
John Fay, blockmaker, 49.—John Deane, 
esq. many years a magistrate and receiver 
general for Berkshire. 

At Fareham, Mrs. Barney, relict of 
Stephen B. esq. 64—The infant son of 
Capt. Nash, R.N. 

At Milford, near Lymington, Mr. 
Henry Gillingham. 

At Presham-house, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Walter Long, ”~ 

At Andover, Mr. Jas. Holdup, the 
oldest inhabitant of that place, 95. 

At Bramdean, near Alresford, Mr. Wm. 
Perry. . 

Found frozen to death near Wallop, 
Mr. Chapman, organist, and master of 
the Central School at Andover. 

“N | Ac 
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At Farringdon, near Alton, Mrs. Wools, 
wife of FE. W. esq. 

At Ryde, Mrs. Pembleton, 65. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. Hammond, of the 
Dock-yard.—Mrs. Black, wife of Mr. 
Rob. B. carpenter.— Mrs. Innes, wife of 
Mr. Innes, R. N. 

At Tadley, John Mulford, esq. 9.5. This 

entleman’s extended life has been re- 
markable for several eccentricities. In his 
early days he associated for some time 
with the gipsy tribe. When his conduct 
assumed a more sober complexion, he re- 
sided in different places as a respectable 
gentleman, attracting notice by the pe- 
culiarity and even splencour of his dress. 
He afterwards professed an attention to 
the duties of a religious life; and being 
possessed of considerable property, he 
devoted a portion of it to religious pur- 
oses. He built two chapels, with dwell- 
iny-houses for the ministers, at his own 
expence. His generous disposition at- 
tracted the notice and frequent visits of 
the friends and patrons of public institu- 
tions and charitable societies, who seldom 
waited on Mr. Mulford with their cases 
in vain. His own expenditure, however, 
in his kitchen, parlour, and wardrobe, was 
of the most frugal kind, though he was 
always neat in his person and dress. His 
manner of life was somewhat in the her- 
mit style. It need scarcely be said, that he 
never entered into the matrimonial state. 
He was considered as a man of intellectual 
ability, and well acquainted with the 
concerns of life. It 1s certain, he had 
seen life’s varieties more than most men, 
having made so many experiments to find 
Out its summum bonum. As to his family 
and tts antiquity, Mr. Mulford once said, 
* My arms are three moles and three 
mole-hills, and my great ancestor was 
mole-cateher to William the Conqueror.” 
About a year before his death, he found 
out that beards were never designed to 
tall beneath the tonsor’s razor, and there- 
fore his own chin was indulged with the 
venerable luxury of a very long beard, 
which completed the costume of the pa- 
triarch. It was his wish for many years 
to leave the world suddenly, if it pleased 
God, that he might not occasion much 
trouble to any attendants. In this respect 
his wish was granted. He died in his 
chair iu his parlour, across which he had 
walked several times, without pain. A few 
hours before his departure, having looked 
out of- the window, he observed, what 
2 fine day it was for gossiping people to 
go about and say, * Old Mulford is dead!” 
It is said he has left behind him about 
Y0,000/., a considerable part of which is 
bequeathed to some poor relations, nor 
has he forgotten the two chapels which 
he erected. While his death is gain to 
several, it wil] be a loss to many more, 
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who will miss his frequent acts of bene. 
volence, particularly the poor in his own 
neighbourhood. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) AtRoss, Mr.Strachan, brush. 
maker of London, to Miss Roberts. 

At Much Dewchurch, Mr. Boughton, 
of Adsett, Gloucestershire, to Miss Alicia 
Skyrme, second daughter of the late Mr, 
S. of Dewsall. 

Diei.] At Ross, Mr. Robert Brown, 
grocer.—Mr. Wm. Brooks, surgeon, 24, 

At Hereford, Francis Edwards, esq. of 
Leominster, many years distributor of 
stamps for this county, attorney at law, 
and captain of the ¢d troop of yeomanry 
cavalry. 

At Ledbury, Mr. Thos. Baylis, formerly 
baker and maltster of Gloucester, 81. ~ 

At Leominster, Miss Geary, eldes 
daughter of Dr. G. 24. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.| At Moor-park, Herts. the 
house of her father, Robert Williams, esq, 
the lady of John Colman Rashleigh, esg, 
Prideaux, Cornwall, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Tring, Mr. John Rees, 
Baptist minister, of New Mill meeting. 
house, to Ann, only daughter of the late 
John Sutton, esq. 

At Baldock, Mr. William Wonsor, 
veterinary surgeon of Bedford, to Mis 
Newberry. 

Died.| Mr. Stebbings, architect, at 
Knebworth castle, near Broadwater. He 
was skaiting ona pond in Knebworth. 
park, when a part of the ice giving way, 
he was precipitated into the water, and 
drowned. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.} At Paxton, Richard Reynolds, 
esq. 86. 

At Needingworth, Mrs. Howes, wife 
of Mr. Jus. H. of the Rose and Crown. 

KENT. 

In the afternoon of Jan. 6,a fire broke 
out at the paper-mills of Mr. Thoma 
Horn, at Buckland, near Dover, which 
burat with such fury, that by six, the 
whole of the mills were burnt down, the 
dwelling house was in flames, and the 
roof had fallen in: the furniture had pre 
viously been removed, and no lives wert 
lost. Every possible assistance was given 
by the military and town’s people, but 
without much effect. 

from a report of the state of the Cam 
terbury Lying-in Charity, it appears that 
the total of the receipts of thas useful 
institntion, during last year, amounted t 
229/.15s. and that its relief was extended 
to 158 women. Since its establishment 


in 1801, it has afforded relief to 156 I 
poor women at their own habitations. Ce 

Birt!.] At Tunbridge Wells, the lady for 
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Married] At Tenterden, Mr. Wm. 
Ansell, to Miss Mary Fowle, of Rye. 

At St. Nicholas, Thanet, Mr. Stephen 
Claddish, to Miss Hodgman. 

At Dover, Mr. Taylor, of Sine-farm, 
near Hythe, to Miss Gilbee—Mr. Rey- 
nolds, to Miss Lucy Polhill. Mr. Mum- 


$ mery,; to Miss Mary Foord. 


At Sandwich, Thomas Castle, esq. to 


Caroline, second daughter of the late 
> Thos. Clowes, esq. of Canterbury. 


Died.| At St. Martin’s-hill, near Can- 


¥ terbury, Mary, wife of Thos. Hodges, 
esq. late of Warehorne, in this rae A 
‘ eld, 


At Ashford, Mrs. Grace Whit 


De 
At New Romney, Mr. W. Welden, 


> fisherman. He was frozen to death on 
* the Sands, near the town. 


At Canterbury, Mrs. Bunce, relict of 


' the Rev. Wheler B. vicar of St. Cle-. 
> ment’s, Sandwich, 76—Mrs.Giles, widow 
' of Mr. G. butcher, 71.—On his way to 
> the coast, whither he was going for the 
» benefit of his health, Major O'Neil, a eap- 
> tain in the 9th infantry, and an assistant 


quarter master-general of that department 


> in London—Mr. W. Bates, chemist and 
| druggist—Mrs. ‘Tiddeman, wife of Mr. 

T. bricklayer, 59.—Mr. Jonas Welsh, 
) silk-weaver, many years in the employ of 
» Mr. Callaway, 54. 


At Sandwich, Mrs. Minster, 76. 
At Hearn, Mrs. Mount, 84. She fol- 


| lowed her husband to the grave only a 
> week befere her own death. 


At Bellinge, near Hearn, Mary Ann 
Kennett, 19. 
At Staplehurst, Mrs. Eliz. Couchman, 


relict of Mr. Rich. C. of Marden. 


At Maidstone, William, eldest son of 


' Mr. W. Kennedy, of Bromley. 
. At Rochester, Mrs. Peeke, wife of Mr. 
> G.P. She was sitting up for her hus- 


band, and, as it is conjectured, fell asleep 
by the fire, which by some accident come 


' municated to her clothes. The watche- 


man hearing her cries, with the assistance 
of some of the neighbours, forced open 
the door; but Mrs. P. was so dreadfull 
burned, that she expired in a few mi- 
nutes. 

On the thanksgiving-day, immediately 
after delivering his sermon, the Rev, 
Heary St. John Mitchell, vicar of Leeds 


| cum Broomfield. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Among our provincial towns, Liver- 
pool has particularly distinguished itself 
in the rejoicings on occasion of the late 
splendid successes of our Allies. The ex- 
pence of the illuminations there amount- 
edto 15,C00/ 

In honor of the visit of the Right Hon. 
Geo. Canning, one of the representatives 
for Liverpool, 400 gentlemen of that 
iowa met and dined together at the Lis 





verpool Arms hotel. After Mr. Cans 
ning’s health had been drunk, that gen- 
tleman rose, and<in a brilliant speech of 
considerable length, took a review of 
the present state of political affairs, in 
which he made the following manly 
avowal of his own sentiments :—“ ‘For 
twenty years that I have sat in Parlia- 
ment, I have been an advocate of the 
war. You knew this, when you did me 
the honour to choose me as your Repre- 
sentative. I then told you, that I was 
the advocate of the war, because I was a 
lover of peace: but of a peace that should 
be the fruit of honourable exertion—a 
peace that should have a character of 
dignity—a peace that should be worth 
preserving and should be hkely to en- 
dure. I confess I was not sanguine 
enough at that time to hope, that I should 
so soon have an opportunity of proving 
aud justifying my protessions. But I[ 
know not why six weeks hencesuch a 
peace should not be made, as England 
may not only be glad, but proud to rati- 
fy. Not such a peace, gentlemen, as 
that of Amiens, a short and feverish ine 
terval of unrefreshing repose. During 
that peace, which of you went or sent a 
son to Paris, who did not feel or learn 
that an Englishman appeared in France, 
shorne of the dignity of his country, with 
the mien of a suppliant, and the conscious 
prostration of a man who had consented 
to purchase his gain or his ease by sub- 
mission? Let peace be made to-more 
row, such as the Allies have now the 
power to make it; and the meanest of 
the subjects of this kingdom shall not 
walk the streets of Paris without being’ 
pointed out as the compatriot of Wel- 
lington ; as a member of the community 
which has humbled France and rescued 
Europe.”—A happy union of social and 
public feeling, “says the Liverpool Cou- 
rier,” Was conspicuously displayed in the 
uninterrupted hilarity of the evening, 
the company separating at. a late hour 
with a common sentiment of increased 
respect for their representative, and with 
animated expressions of unjversal gratifi- 
c2agon. 

The number of christenings, marriages, 
and burials at the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, during the last year, were 
as follow:—christenings, 2657; mare 
riages, 1174; burials, 929. ‘l'wenty-one 
corpses were interred in the burial ground 
of that church on Sunday Jan. 9. 

Birth.) At Haydock Lodge, the lady 
of Thos. Claughton, — a son. 

Married} At Rochdale, Mr. Jom 
Scholefield, merchant, to Miss Eliz. Lord. 

At Liverpool, Mr. T. Picton, of 
Broughton: near Manchester, to Miss 
Margaret Neale.—Rich. Scott, esq. mer- 
chant to Miss Isabella Southart Mark- 
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land—Mr. Jos. Bromley, to Miss Love. 
—Mr. Peter Houlgrave, of Harrington, 
to Miss Hawksey. 

At Eccles, Mr. H. Mather, of Worsley, 
to Miss Gillibrand, of Little Hulton; 
and at the same time, Mr. R. Mather, 
of Worsley, to Miss Berry, of Little Hul- 
ton. 

Died.| At Manchester, Mrs. Gillet, 
wife of Mr. C. E. G. of Pendleton.— Mrs. 
Pollit, mother of the Messrs. Pollits, 
rrocers, 75.—Harrict, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Ralph Broadbent, 28.—Mrs. Mul- 
lion, linenemerchant.—Mr. Jos. Lowe, 
drysalter—Mr. W. Weston.—Mrs. Cle- 
mentina Wilson, woollen-draper.—Miss 
Webster—Mr. John Bickerstaff, 63.— 
Mr. Christopher Read.—Mrs. Sutcliff, 
relict of Mr. John S. 76, 

At Fairfield, near Warrington, James 
Watt, esq. 39. 

At Little Lever, near Bolton, Mrs. 
Barnes, relict of the Rev. Dr. B. of Man- 
chester. 

At Levenshull, Mr. James Battye, 92. 

At Eccles, Mr. Dan, Collier, clock- 
maker, $0. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, Lydia, wife of 
Mr. Joseph Williamson, 74. 

At Sunny Bank, near Bolton, Mrs. 
Smith, a maiden lady, 65. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. Usher.—Mrs. Mary 
Lawrison, formerly of Wavertree, 72.— 
Charles Caldwell, esq. 75—Mrs. Frances 
Crisp, 89.—Mrs. Dawson, wife of Mr. 
Matthew D.—Mr. John Dixon. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

A plan has been brought forward and 
approved, for the foundation of a useful 
monument of provincial charity in the 
town of Leicester, under the denomina- 
tion of the Cexiral Charity School, It is 
proposed, that the benefits of thts instie 
tution shall be open to recommendaticns 
from all individuals or parishes collec 
tively, in proportion to the funds furnish- 
ed by each. 

‘Lhe principal inhabitants of Castle 
Donington being desirous of re-establish- 
ing the chartered market on Wednes- 
day, the same was attended on the Sth of 
January by many of the most respectable 
farmers and dealers in the neighbour- 
hood, and a considerable quantity of corn 
and other articles were produced and 
sold, and afterwards near sixty people 
dined at the Moira’s Arms ian, who 
promised to attend the meeting on Wed- 
nesday in future, and most sanguine ex- 
pectations are entertained of its becom- 
ing a most respectable and accommo- 
dating market. 

Belvoir Castle has during the past 
month been a scene of extraordinary fese 
tivity, on occasion of the baptism of the 
heir to the noble house of Rutland, and 
the visit of their Royal Highnesses the 
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Prince Regent and the Duke of York, 
who stood sponsors for the infant Mar- 
quis of Granby. Theceremony was per. 
formed on the 4th, which was also the 
birth-day of the Duke of Rutland, by 
the pve: Sr Re of Canterbury, the Du- 
chess Dowager of Rutland being proxy 
for her Majesty. The infant received 
the names of George John Frederick, 
After the baptism the Prince knighted 
the Rev. John Thoroton, chaplain to his 
Grace. While his Royal Highness re. 
mained at Belvoir, congratulatory ad- 
dresses were presented to him from 
Grantham, Leicester, Stamford, and the 
Vale of Belvoir, to which he returned 
the most gracious answers. On this oc- 
casion, Wm. Walker, esq. Mayor of Lei- 
cester received the honour of knighthood, 

Preferred.| The Rev. W. W. Green, 
M. A. Vice Principal of Magdalen-hall, : 
Oxford, to the rectory of Husbands Bos- 
worth, on the resignation and presenta- 
tion of the Rev. R. Pearce, LL. B. 

Birth.| At Lockington, Mrs. Knight. 
ly, widow of the Rev. Mr. K. of a son. 

Married.| At Frolesworth, Mr. William 
Moore, of Kirby Muxloe, to Mary, 
third daughter of Mr. James Walker. 

At Leicester, Mr. Bright, of Malden, 
Essex, to Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr. E. Parsons, 

At Barwell, Mr. Wm. Chandler, far- 
mer and grazier, of Potter’s Marsden, to 
Letitia, eldest daughter ef Wm. Hopkin- 
son, of Huncote. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Sam. Frisby, 
ironmonger, to Miss Stevenson, 

Died.| At Husband’s Bosworth, the 
Rev. Richard Pearce, LL. B. late rector 
of that parish, 55. 

At Breedon-on-the-Hill, John Hackett, 
gent. 

At Hinckley, Mr. John Derington, 
draper. 

At Stapleford, Mrs. Snowden, wife of 
Mr. S. grazier. 

At Wymondham, Mrs. Wright, 67. 

At Lutterworth, Mrs. Belgrave. 

At Quorndon, Barnard, second son of 
S. J. Hyde, esq. 14. 

At Sulby Abbey, Jos. Cook Lovell, gent. 

At Kirby Muxloe, Mr. W. Wilkinson, 
83. 
At Loughborough, Mrs. Barry, relict 
of Mr. B. of the Lion and Lamb inn, 
Leicester, 74,—Mrs. Boden, wife of Mr. 
W. B., and sister of the Rev. Mr. Hides, 
of Watnall, Notts. 

At Market Harborough, Mrs. Daw- 
son, wife of Mr. D.—Mr. John Slater. 

At Leicester, Mr. Thompson, hosier. 
— Mrs. Cook, relict of Mr. C. Glover.— 
Mrs. Diana Bull, a maiden lady, more 
than 60 years a respectable worsted ma- 
nufacturer ia this town, 85, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Aceremony, respectinga peculéartenure, 
for lands situated in the parish of Brough- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, takes place at Cas- 
tor church every Palm Sunday. A per- 
son enters the church-yard with a green 
silk purse, containing ten shillings and a 
silver penny, tied at the end of a cart- 
whip, which he smacks thrice in the porch, 
and continues there till the second lesson 
begins, when he goes into the church, 
and smacks the whip three times over the 
clergyman'’s head. After kneeling before 
the desk, during the reading of the /esson, 
he presents the minister with the purse, 
and then retiring to the choir, waits the 
remainder of the service. 

The common council of Lincoln have 
voted the sum of 504 for the purchase 
of books, to be presented by the mayor 
and corporation, to the new Lincoln 
library. —The subscription for shares was 
to close on the Slst of January, and 
no annual subscribers, not being share- 
holders, will be admitted.—Many gen- 
tlemen have expressed their intention 
of aiding this valuable institution with 
presents of books, and subjects in natural 
history and the arts. 

Bight young men were lately con- 
victed at Horncastle in the penalty of 
Sr. 4d. each, and cests, for playing at foot- 
ball on the Sabbath-day; a few days 
after, five young women were fined by 
the same magistrates for a similar offence. 

Preferred.| Rev. T. H. Rawnsley, 
8. A. of Exeter college, Oxford, to the 
rectory of Belleau with Aby, and the 
perpetual curacy of Spilsby, on the pre- 
sentation of Lord Gwydir and the Ba- 
roness Willoughby de Eresby. 

The Rev. G. Egremont, LL.B. vicar 
of Crowle, in the Isle of Axholme, to 
hold by dispensation the rectory of Wel- 
ton, near Louth: patron the King. 

Births.| Mrs. Marshall, wife of Noah 
M. steward to Capt. Williams, of the re- 
venue cutter stationed at Grimsby, of 
three children. 

At Grimsby, the lady of Capt. Rye, 
H. M.S. Ceylon, of adaughter, © 

At Frampton-house, near Preston, the 


tidy of Charles Keightley Tuanard, esq. 


of a son and heir. 

At Stoke Rochford, the lady of Ed- 
mund Turner, esq. of a son. 

Mariied.| At Louth, Mr. Geo. Gam- 
well Wilson to Dorothy Hutton Booth. 
They were attended from the church by 
at least 1500 persons, with drums and 
lifes and celours flying. 

At Gainsborough, Mr. Marshall, of 
London, to Miss Osborne, daughter of 
the late Mr. O. fishmonger.—Mr. Hold, 
hatter, to Miss S. Day.—Capt. Whiles, of 
the brig Chesterfield, London trader, to 
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Miss Parkinson of Morton.—Mr. Hus- 
band to Mrs. Elliot, 

At Waltham, near Grimsby, John Wil- 
liams, esq. commander of his Majesty’s 
revenue cutterstationed at that port, to 
Miss Haddlesey, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. H. 

At Spalding, Mr. Wm. Peacock, watch- 
maker, of Lincoln, to Miss Lion, miiliner. 

At Bolingbroke, Mr. A. Thorpe Booth, 
of Wainfleet, to Miss Clerke, eldest daughe 
ter of the late John C. esq. ; 

At Grimsby, Mr. Jonathan Taylor to 
Miss Coddling. 

Died.} At Louth, Mr. Sam. Fields, 
chair-turner, 59. 

At Asterby, nezr Louth, Mr. Clark, 
farmer and grazier, 93. There are now 
living two of his children, eighteen grand 
children, by six of whom he was borne 
to the grave, six great grand children, 
and one great great grandchild. 

At Market Raisin, Mrs. Raines, late of 
Hull, widow of William R. esq. of Wy- 
ton. 

Found dead on the road between 
Branston and Hanworth, Mr. Millar, of 
the Globe inn, Lincoln, 38. It is sup- 
posed that his horse threw him, and 
that he perished through the severity 
of the weather. He was sonie years 
since stud-groom to Lord Monson. 

At Barton, near Deeping, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, miller and baker. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Mary Mottram, 
one of the daughters and co-heiresses of 
the late John M. esq. of Cawthorpe, 92. 
—Mr. John ‘Tolson, well known at New- 
market, Doncaster, and: other sporting 
places by the name of York, 52.—Mrs. 
Fairchild, 63.—Mr. Bryan Mitchelson, 
tailor, 62. 

At Keelly Grange, near Brigg, Mr. 
William Holgate, farmer and grazier, 32. 

At Kettleby Thorpe, Mr. Thomas Hol- 
gate, 67. 

At Brigg, Mr. Wm. Noble, cabinet- 
maker, 29. 

At Horncastle, Mrs. Codd, relict of 
John C. esq. of Ranby.—Mrs. Hunter, 
of the Queen's Head inn. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Ellison, mother of 
colonel E. of the North Lincola militia, 
and M. P. for this city. 

At Fulston, near Louth, Mr. Weston, 
farmer, 7. 

At Stockwith, Mr. John Howard, car- 
penter, 64. 

At Wragby, Mrs. Wiggan, relict of 
the Rev. Mr. W. formerly of Stanford, 71. 

At Whaplode, Miss Mary Lumby, 
fourth daughter of Mr. John L. butcher. 

At St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, Mir. 
Alderman, wheeiwright. 

At Sheepskin-hall Deeping, St. James, 
Mr. D., Perkins, farmer, 73. 
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At Rippingale, Mrs, Gibbins, widow 
of Mr. G. grazier. 

At Thurlby, near Bourn, Mrs. Snart, 
wife of Mr. S, parish clerk. 

At Pinchbeck, Mrs. Thiselton, 35. 

At Burton, near Lincoln, Mrs. Kew, 
wife of Mr. John Kew, blacksmith, 60; 
and on the following day, at Owersby, 
mear Market Raisin, Mr. John Kew, 
senior, formerly of Burton, blacksmith, 
father of the above-mentioned, 94. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Marquis of Worcester is elected 
for the borough of Monmouth, in the 
room of his uncle, Lord Charles Somer- 
set, who has vacated his seat, in conse- 
quence of his appointment of Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

NORFOLK. 

Last Christmas-eve a Norfolk turnip 
was received at Louth by the Boston 
coach, which measured sixteen inches in 
diameter, and nine inches deep, con- 
taining a hare unskinned, a fine turkey, 
a brace of partridges, two widgeons, and 
2 rabbit. 

The inhabitants of St. Stephen’s pa- 
rish, Norwich, have subscribed for the 
purchase of an organ suitabie to the beau- 
tiful interior of their church, and to de- 
fray the expence of erecting a gallery 
in the style of the building, to hold it. 

Among the natural curiosities of this 
county, none has perhaps been less no- 
ticed than the prodigious tree known 
by the name of the Winfarthing Oak. 
It is quite hollow; the external circum- 
ference where largest is 40 feet It will 
contain at least SO persons, Every part 
of it is dead, except a large arm over 
the entrance, which has a number of 
branches upon it, all thickly covered 
with foliage in summer; another arm 
containing two waggon loads of wood 
was blown offin 1811. 

Marrie?.| At Downham-market, Mr. 
J, G. Hacon, schoolmaster, to Miss Sharp. 

At Yarmouth, Capt. G. W. Willes, of 
his Majesty's ship Bacchus, to Ann Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Sir Edmund Lacon. 

At Norwich, Mr. J. Bell, of London, 
to Jemima, second daughter of Mr. W. 
Halling, of Horstead—Mr. John Athow 
to Miss Wilson.—Mr. William Pitt to 
Mrs. Hannah Potter. 

Mr. Andrew Pigge, printer and book- 
seller, of Lynn, to Mrs, Davey, of Hea- 
cham. 

Mr. H. Kemball, of Swaffham, book- 
seller, to Miss Marriott of Lynn. 

Died.| At Attleborough, Wm. Coe, 
only son of Win. Ripper Coe, gent.—Of 
the scarlet fever, Horatio, third son, and 
a few days afterwards of the same disor- 
der, Jane, second daughter of William 
Cockell, esq. 
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At Loddon, Mrs. Pinchent, 86. 

At Hingham, Mrs, Gapp, wife of 
Mr. Gapp, sen. 

At Coltishall, Mr. Rob. Browne, mer- 
chant, 57. 

At Catton, Jeremiah Ives Harvey, 
esq. an alderman of Norwich, 68. He 
served the office of sheriff of that city in 
1779, and of mayor in 1783. 

Miss Ann Martha Buck, only surviv- 
ing daughter of the late Mr. Buck, of 
East Dereham, 19. 

At Blickling House, Mr. Benj. Ed- 
wards, near 20 years coachmar to Lord 
Sufheld, 64. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah Crawforth, 62. 

At Swaffham, of the small-pox (which 
had been purposely brought into the pa- 
rishi), Robert Smith, 23. This man had 
been inoculated for the small-pox seven- 
teen years ago, had gone regularly 
through the disorder, and had several 
pustules, many of which had left their 
marks still visible upon him.—As cases 
of small-pox after cow-pox have been 
industriously circulated, it seems but jus- 
tice to the public to make it known, that 
even the small-pox is not an absolute pre- 
servative against having that disorder 
again; and it must render a similar 
argument in cases of cow-pox of very 
little weight. 

At Norwich, Mr. Keogh, of Ireland.— 
Mrs. Judith Seggins, of the {King’s 
lead public-house, in St. Giles’s, 75.— 
Mrs. Watson, wife of Mr. W. shoe- 
maker, 66.—Mrs. Bullard, mother of Mr. 
Bullard, coal-merchant.—-Mrs. Chesnutt, 
wife of Mr. J. C., and many years a fa- 
vourite dancer of the Norwich company. 
—Mrs. Walters, wife of Mr. J. W. linen- 
draper, 23. She fell a victim to an act 
of wanton mischief oa the part of some 
idle person, who tied a dead cat to Mr. 
Walter’s door.—Mrs. Walter going home 
at the time, was so dreadfully frightened, 
that she was taken alarmingly ill: her 
peculiar situation (being far advanced in 
pregnancy), rendered the shock fatal; 
and thus two lives have been lost, as the 
purchase of a moment’s amusement to 
an unthinking being, whose future ex- 
istence (if he possesses a spark of feel- 
ing) must be embittered by the recollec- 
tion of the consequences of his folly. 

At Knapton, Mrs. Collings, wife of 
Mr. John C. 35. 

At Trowse Newton, Mr. James Cooke, 
who for 50 years was master of Whit» 
lingham White-house, 85. 

At Trowse Milgate, one of the ham- 
lets of Norwich, Mrs. Souter, 87. 

Mrs. Manby, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Preston, fate of Waldingfield, and 
wife of Capt. G. Manby, late barracke 
mastep of Yarmouth. 

The 
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The Rev. Weaver Walter, rector of 
Brisley, and vicar of Yately; formerly 
Fellow of Christ college, Cambridge. 
The livings are in the patronage of the 
above-mentioned society. 

At Fersfield, the Rev. Mr. Smith. 
His remains were interred at his chapel 
at Shelfanger in the following singular 
manner: the coffin was placed in his 
own waggon, preceded by his hearers, 
and the singers of his congregation 
chaunting a funeral dirge; the waggon 
was drawn by his own team, and be- 
sides the coffin, which was covered with 
a waggon tilt, for a pall, the corn sacks 
belonging to it were stuffed with straw, 
and being placed round the coffin, served 
for seats for his children, all in deep 
mourning. Behind the waggon fol- 
lowed the chief mourner, who was his 
own riding horse, attached by the bridle. 
In this manner the whole proceeded to 
the place of interment. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married} At Northampton, Mr. L. 
Wm. Linnell, farmer and grazier of Kis- 
lingbury, to Miss Sarah Allgood. 

At Wilby, Mr. John Smith, of Wel- 
lingborough, to Miss Lovell, daughter 
of the late Mr. L. of Great Billing. 

At Castor, Mr. G. Boughton to Miss 
Atterton, both of Stamford, 

Died.| At Walgrave, Mrs. Paine, wife 
of Mr. P. Baptist minister. 

At Great Houghton, at the house of 
her father, Mr. George Battams, two 
days after the birth of a son, Mrs. John- 
son, wife of Mr. Wm. J. coal merchant 
of Norfolk-street, Strand. 

At Boughton House, Mary, only 
daughter of Rob. Edmunds, esq. 17. ~ 

At Road, after a lingering disease oc- 
casioned by a hurt of the back from a 
fall more than seven years since, Charles, 
youngest son of Mr. Hands, 16. 

At Mears Ashby, the Rev. Tilly 
Walker, vicar of that parish, and domes- 
tic chaplain to the Earl of Sandwich, 77. 
He had held his living 51 years, and is 
supposed to have been the oldest incum- 


| bent in the diocese of Peterborough. 


At Brigstock, Harriet, wife of Mr. 
White, farmer, 23. 

At Great Bowden, John, eldest son of 
Henry Shuttleworth, esq. 28. 

At Arthingworth, Mr. John Manton, 


| grazier, 79, 


At Kingsthorpe, Mrs. Burton, eldest 
daughter of the late Alderman Woolicy 
of Northampton. ; 

At Naseby, Mrs. Fox, wife of Mr. 
ow F. cutier of Northampton, and 
turd daughter of the Rev. J. Mastin, 
‘car of the former place, 37. 

The Rev. Wm. Lucas Rose, M. A. rec- 
or of Whilton, and vicar of East ialden, 
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formerly of Clare-hall, Cambridge, B. A, 
1774. M. A. 1782. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Early inthe morning of Dec. 31st, the 
foul air in the Felling colliery, near 
Newcastle, took fire, and, exploding, 
killed nine men, thirteen boys, and 
twelve horses. Eight more of the neem 
were severely scorched, but are likely to 
recover. By this distressing occurrence, 
eight widows, and eighteen fatherless chil- 
dren, are become objects of compassion. 
This is the same colliery in which a simi- 

lar accident happened eighteen months 
since, when upwards of 80 persons lost 
their lives, 

Births.| At North Shields, the wife of 
Mr. Rich. Barker, of two sons. ) 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mrs. Thos, 
Cookson ofa daughter. 

Married.| At Newcastle, Mr. Hugh 
Rob. Roddam to Miss Eliz. Graham.— 
Mr. John Armstrong, jun. grocer, to Miss 
M.H. Ogle, third daughter of Capt. W. 
Ogle, late of the Cumberland militia. 

At Berwick, Mr. Edw. Gray, jun 
hosier, to Miss Margaret Blythe. . 

At Ryton, Capt. Thos. Green, of North 
Shields, to Miss Eliz. Pattinson, of Greens 
weil-house. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Wm. Alexander, to 
Miss Neales. 

Mr. Jas. P. Proctor, of Newcastle, 
flax merchant, to Miss Ismay, of Els- 
wick Cottage, and daughter of the late 
Thos, I. esq. of Heworth. 

At Berwick, Mr. Todd, to Margaret, 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Forsyth, of the 
Wheat-Sheaf inn. ! 

Died.| At Newcastle, Mr. Geo. Car- 
ruthers of Cruddick néar Carlisle, 22.— 
Mrs. Eliz. Sanderson, 56.—Mr. Rich. 
Hill, formerly for many years an officer 
in the corporation of this town.—Mrs, 
Applegarth, housekeeper to Mrs. Lee, of 
Staindrop. | 

At Tweedmouth, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Hobkirk, 79.—Mr. Jas. Addi- 
son, schoolmaster. 

At Haydon-bridge, Jane, wife of Mr. 
Wm. Corbett, parish clerk, 83. 

At Morpeth, the wife of Mr. Geo, 
Grey, 28. 

At Beltingham, Geo. Ridley, esq. 44. 

At Kenton Cottage Mrs. Easterby, 
wife of A. E. esq. of Newcastle. 

At North Shields, on board the Ravens- 
worth, of which he had been many years 

carpenter, Mr. Wm. Lamb, $2. The 
ship had been obliged to put back to 
port on account of adverse weather, and 
had just reached the bar, when Mr. L. left 
the helm, complained of being ill, went. 
down below, and instantly expired. —Mr. 
Anthony Dunn, jun.—Eleanor, relict of 
Mr. Pelham, of Howdon Dock.—Mr. 
Wm. Davidson, butcher, 44. 
Mr. 
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Mr. James Stewart, innkeeper —Mrs. 
Easton, 55.—Jeftreys, the infant son of 
George Burn, ¢5q. solicitor.— Mrs. Fow- 
ler, 55.—Mr. Jas. White, 72.—Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. Rob: Thomas, shoemaker, 81. 

At Alnwick, Mrs. Wood, relict of Mr. 
Wm. W. of Hawshill, 69—Mr. Thomas 
Riesley, many years in the employ of 
the Duke of Northumberland, 83.—Mrs. 
Jane Mossop, reliet of the Rev. John M. 
of Brighton, 57.—In consequence of her 
clothes taking fire, Jane Huntley, 42.— 
Of the small pox, the infant child of 
Thos. Forrest, being the third child he 
has lost by that loathsome disease within 
1i days. 

At Ayton, Robert, son of the Rev. 
Rob. Wilson, 20. 

At Morpeth, in the gaol of that town, 
William Kirlew and Jane Plover. 

At Tynemouth, Mrs. Bartleman, mo- 
ther of Mr. Alex. B. of North Shields, 


brewer, 93. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The baptisms, burials, and marriages 
in the three parishes of Nottingham, dur- 
ing the last year, are as follow: 

Bapt. Bur. Marr. 
St.Mary’s,  &37 559 not stated 
St. Nicholas, 87 126 70 
St. Peter, 78 86 49 

In the parish of Newark, during the 
last year, the number of baptisms was 
2173 burials 122. 

Merried.| At Newark, the Rev. Wm. 
Nichols of Collingham, to Mrs. Chadd. 

Wm. Cheetham of Southwell, gent. 
to Mrs. Wetwood, relict ot Jos. W. esq. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Wm. Rose, excise 
officer, to Miss Sarah Robinson. 

At West Retford, the Rev. Harry 
West of Lerwick, Sussex, to Louisa Eli- 
gabcth, fourth daughter of the late Harry 
Verelst, esq. of Aston, Yorkshire. 

Diez] At Nottingham, Mrs, Frances 
Necdham, relict of Mr. W. N. hosier, 77. 
—Mr. Stephen ‘Trueman—Mr. John 
Gent, formerly a dyer, 74.—Mr. Grea- 
torex, whitesmith—Mr. Sam. Holmes, 
tailor, 70—Mr. Brown —Mr. T. Newe 
comb, auctioncer.—Mr. Matthew Rich- 
ards, 71—NMirs. Ann Gibbons, 92.--Mr. 
Tupman, gardener, 75.—Mrs. S. John- 
son, 75—Mrs. A. Hillary, 78—Mrs. A. 
Hickman, 87.—Mrs. S. Saunders, 84.— 
Miiss Brown.—Mrs. Brough. 

At West Retford, Mr. John Bonsor, 
lately belonging to the West Middlesex 
Militia. 

At Newark, Mrs. Allen, sister to the 
late Mr A. bookseller, 89. 

At Whalton, near Bingham, Mr. Sam, 
Fisher, farmer and grazier, 63. 

At Mansfield, Mr. Holdsworth, 76.— 

irs. Simms, relict of Mr. G. S. surgeon, 
$2. 


At Retford, Mrs. Woodhead, wife of 
Mr. W. printer. 

At Sutton on Trent, Mrs. Downing, 
relict of Mr. Wm. D. 90. 

At East Bridgeford, Mrs. Millington, 
86. She had 96 children, grand-children 
and great grand-children, and at her 
own recuest was borne to the grave by 
her grandsons. 

At Shardlow, near Nottingham, Mr, 
Geo. Brown. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

About three in the morning, of Dec, 
31st, a fire broke out in Wheatfield-house, 
the seat of Lord Charles Spencer. The 
alarm was promptly communicated, and 
the family escaped without injury. The 
greater part of the furniture, library, 
pictures, and other valuables, were res- 
cued from the flames by the unremitted 
exertions of the tenantry, and inhabitants 
of the neighbouring inate, but it was 
found impossible to save the building, 
although early assistance was obtained 
from four fire engines. 

Married.| At Drayton, Mr. Richard 
Dry, of Oxford, to Miss Dean, daugh- 
ter of Mr.John D. 

Ac Hardington, Mr. John Pater, of 
Oxford, to Miss Strange, 

Died.} At Wolvercot, Mrs. Sarah 
Hicks, 87; andthe same evening Mrs, 
Eliz. Hicks of the same place, 106. 

At Great Hasely, Mr. Ross, 60.—Mr. 
John Terry, parish-clerk, 75. 

At Oxford, Mrs. Pigott, relict of 
Francis P. esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister, and impropriator of Banbury, 71— 
Mrs. Slatford, of the Swan public-house, 
St. "L homas’s—Mrs,Green.—Daniel Stew- 
art, well known to the sporting gentle- 
men of the University— Mrs. Baylis, wife 
of Mr. Rich. P.—Mrs. Hands, wife of 
Mr. Nich. H—Mr. J. Howell, driver of 
the Worcester coach from this city to 
London.—Mr. Rich. Best, hair-dresser. 

At Grove-cottage, Rich. Davis, esq. 
topographer to His Majety, and many 
years a commissioner of enclosure, 63. 

At Ditchely, Mrs. Price, aunt to the 
Countess of Ormonde and Ossory, 

At Cowley, Mrs. Matthews, relict of 
Jas. M. esq. one of the Bedells of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

At Souldern, Mr. W. Smith. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


A meeting has been held at Shrews- 
bury, by the constituents of Sir Rowland 
Hill, to consider of the propriety of 
erecting a pillar in that town to comme 
morate the gallantry of their representa 
tive. A design of the Pillar is ap 
prepared, and it will be ornamented wit 
entablature likenesses of other offices 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
Peninsula. . 


Births) 
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Birtles.) At Burford-house, Lady Caro- 
line Rushout, of a daughter. 

At Ingestrie-hall, the Countess of Tel- 
bot of a son. 

Murried.} At Ciun, F. Jones, esq. of 
Kencoed, to Miss Bryan, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late R. B. esq. of Little-hail. 

Mr. Richard Bolas, to Miss Main- 
waring, both of the Trench. 

Mr. S. Heighway, jun. of Broseley 
Wood, to Mrs. Combes, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Cope, of Bridgenorth. 

Died.) At Newport, Mrs. Lane, of the 
Crown inn. 

At Withington, Mr. Jones, farmer, 84. 

At Pontesford, Mr. Thos. Bowyer, +9. 

At March-hall, near Shrewsbury, W. 
Wood, esy.; a gentleman of great ac- 
quired talents and extraordinary memory. 
He was formerly aid-de-camp to Sir John 
Clavering in India, and an important wit- 
ness on the trial of Mr. Hastings. He 
was a firm friend of the late Charles Fox, 
and al-o of both the Burkes; and has left 
many manuscripts relative to their times, 
which, in his last hours, he requested a 
lirerary friend to correct and arrange for 
the press; a task which, however, he from 
diffidence declined. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
From the general statement of the 


Committee of the Clifton Dispensary, we - 


learn, that the total number of persons 


admitted into that establishment in 1813, - 


was 554; of whom 481 were cured, 13 
relieved, 6 incurable, 31 died, and 28 re- 
main on cure; the number vaccinated is 
160. From this report it appears, that 
the proportion.of mortality was about 1 
in 13; a result certainly very favourable, 
when it is considered that some of the 
most fatal diseases extensively prevailed, 
under circumstances of diet and lodging 
extremely unfavourable. If the report is 
viewed in its relation to the state of the 
population of the parish, the following 
result may probably appear :—Although 
the return made in 1811 did net exceed 
6981, yet there are good grounds for 
taking the population of Chitton parish 
at 8009; and forthe behef that of this 
Aumber i000 are in a state of dependence 
orindigence, of whom nearly 3000 actu- 
aly applied for, and received donations, 
at the celebration of the Jubilee. Hence 
will follow, that 1 in 8 of the indigent 
Maabitants received the benefits of this 
iasuruton during the last year, and that 
heariy | in 7, so circumstanced, has been 
restored to health. 

About titty years ago, a superannuated 
tailor, named Owen Parfitt, lived in the 
suburbs of Sheptoa-Matiet; who, having 
been long bed-ridden, was carried out 
one summer evening for the benefit of 
the air, and placed on a chair in his little 
farden, cluse by his door. His sister hav- 
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ing retired mto the house fot a few mi- 
nutes, oa her return found the chair va- 
cated, and old Owen gone! Every search 
was made, but no trace of him could be 
discovered. ‘lhe neighbours in. general] 
believed he had disappeared by the inter- 
ference of some supernatural agency; and 
the story was thought by Messrs, Collin- 


‘ son and Rack to be of sufficient interest 


to obtain a place in their County History; 
and, some years after, ia one of the early 
numbers of the Burs Jicrald, was inserted 
a tolerably wellewritten ballad, in the 
manner of Chovy Chase, wherein the dts- 
apvearance of the oldtailor, and the va- 
rious conjeciures of the country ‘respect- 
ing it, were accurately detailed —W ithin 
these two or thiee weeks, at no great 
distance from Owen's dwelling, on dig 
ging a field, a human skeleton was disco- 
vered. ‘The mysterious vanishing ap- 
peared by this to be accounted for; but 
Mr. West, an eminent surgeon of that 
town, with several professional friends, 
having examined the bones, positively 
declare them to be the remains of a youth 
of 14 or 15 years, and not those of an 
old man; so that superstition and suppo- 
sition are again set at work respecting 
the fate of Owen Parfitt. 

The report of the Committee of the 
Bath and Bath Forum Free-school, esta- 
blished for the truly benevolent purpose 
of allording gratuitous education to the 
offspring of dissenters, as well as to chil- 
dren of members of the church of Eng- 
land, for 1813, states, that after a triul 
of more than four years, the success of 
the principles on which that school is 
founded, has more than answered their 
expectations. ‘The number of boys ad- 
mitted since Jan. 1813, is 144; the num- 
ber who have Jeft it within the last year, 
with that portion of useful and religious 
instruction which it professes to. give, 
amounts to 1163 the number xozy in the 
school is 260—of these, 210 are children 
of the members of the established church, 


°46 of various descriptions of dissenters, 


and 4 of Roman catholic parents; the 
number of children now on the list-of 
admission, waiting for vacancies as they 
shall occur, is 40. The total receipts 
during last year, including the balance in 
hand, was 29¢/, 5s. ld, and the expen 
diture 228/ 13s, 10¢. Out of the balance 
thus left, 424.105. will be paid over to 
the intended girls’ schoo}. 

A Provident Society has been. esta. 
blished in Bath, for the purpose of hus- 
banding the savings of persons» whose 
income does not exceed 6U/, per annum. 
A fund for expences to be raised by do- 
nations. The deposits to be not less than 
ls., nor more than 10/, at onetime, In 
terest at 9d. per pound, or 3} per cent. 
isto be paid annually. Sums exceeding 
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80/. are to be withdrawn. Thirty-five 
respectable inhabitants of Bath form a 
committee of management. The idea 
merits the consideration of leading per- 
sons in other large towns. 

Mr. Ward, a brewer and maltster of 
Bath has announced the discovery of a 
methoc of preserving corn when threshed, 
in a sound and sweet state. To the 
maltster in particular, he asserts that this 
discovery will be of the greatest advan- 
tage, as it will cause the produce of dif- 
ferent soils to vegetate regularly together, 
when on the floor, and produce a greater 
quantity of beer, and of superior flavour; 
and he proposes to communicate it to 
subscribers at the rate of 5/ each. 

Births.) At Axbridge, the lady of Dr. 
Henning, of a son. 

At Bath, Mrs. Ashe, the celebrated 
singer, of two fine boys. 

Married} At Bath, Mr. Rich. Fair- 
hurst, of Warrington, Lancashire, to 
Miss Salter.— Mr. ‘IV. Goodall, son of Mi. 
G. brewer, to Miss Pittman, daughter of 
Mr. P. music-seiler.—Jas. Birkit, M. D. 
to Mrs. Beezley, relict of Jas. Be esq. 

At Whitchurch, near Bristol, Mr. 
Woulds, of Hampton Hill, to Miss 
Smith, of Clifton. 

At Bristol, Mr. Rob, Fletcher, of Li- 
verpool, to Esther, 7th daughter of Mr. 
John Wall, grocer. 

Died.) At Stoke Orchard, near Tewkes- 
bury, Mr. Rich. Staite. 

At Thornbury, Mrs. Rolph, wife of 
Geo. R. esq. 

At St. Audries, George Balch, eso. the 
last male descendant of an ancient family. 

At Bath, in consequence of her clothes 
accidentally taking fire, Mrs. Bourn, an 
elderly lady.— Mrs. Ann Harrison, widow 
of Capt. H. 56th reg. an old and respected 
inhabitant of this city.—-Mr. Vowles.— 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Tongue, 
currier, Y4—Mrs. M. Sealy.— James, 
youngest son of Mr. Stailard.— The Rev. 
Jas. Tuson, rector of Binegar, vicar of 
Westbury, with the chapel ot Priddy an- 
nexed, and a magistrate for this county. 

At Clifton Hotwells, Mrs. Fowell, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. F. of Black-hall, in 
this county, youngest, and only surviv- 
ing co-heiress of the late Peter Knowling, 
esq. of Washbourn-house, near Votnes.— 
Johanna, wife of John Neck, esq. of 
Sonning, Berks. 

At bristol, Rich. Ivyleafe, esq. a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-licutenant for the 
county of Gloucester.—Mliss Maria Se 
well, daughter of Mr. Wm. S. late of 
Clifton, classical teacher.—Mrs, Gilbert, 
relict of Mr.‘Lhos. G.— Lydia Downing, 
wife of Mr. James Fripp, of Kiny’s- 
square, and youngest daughter of the 
late Fdw. Bowles, esq. of Shirchampton. 
— Mana, wife ot Wm. Dymock, esq. and 
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eldest daughter of the late Geo. Daubeny, 

esq.— Catherine, daughter of Mr. Francis 

Tozer.—Robert Vizer, esq. merchant. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Several new and advantageous public 
roads are constructing in the Potteries, 
which will connect that populous district 
by more direct and eligible means of 
cominunication. 

As a proof of the benevolent effects of 
Benefit Societies, and the fidelity with 
which they abide by their engagements, 
the Stafford Mercury states that one per. 
son belonging to that town received, pre. 
viously to his death, from two societies, 
upwards of 500/. and that several others 
have received very considerable sums 
during lingering illness, whichcommenced 
before many of their brother members 
were born! 

Births.| At Sudbury Rectory, the lady 
of the Kev. Fred. Anson, of a daughter. 

At Lichtield, the lady of R. Puleston, 
esq. of Emral, Flintshire, of a son and 
herr. 

Married.) At Cheadle, Mr. John Haw. 
lett, plumber and glazier, to Miss Eliz, 
Plant, milliner and dressemaker. 

Mr. Jos. Hall, of Stanley, to Miss 
Millward, of Bradnop, near Leek. 

Died.| At Handsworth, Mirs. Savage, 
wife of Mr. S. rope-maker. 

At Leek, Miss Daintry. 

At Ivetsey Bank, Mrs. Stockley, 63. 

At Wolverhampton, Mrs. Fryer, 79. 

At Stafford. Mr. Edw. Pickin. 

At Smethwick, at the house, of R. 
Rabone, esq. Mrs, Rebecca Stanley, 85. 

SUFFOLK. 

Preferred} Rev. John Carlton, D.D. 
rector of HKartest cum Boxted, and of 
Stansfield, to be one of his Majesty's 
Chaplains in ordinary, vice Rev. J. Smith, 
deceased. 

Births.| At Bury, the lady of the 
Rev. I. G, Cullum, of a daughter. 

At Gipping-hall, the lady of Sir John 
Shelly, bart. of a son. d 

At Oakley, the lady of Wm. Somerset 
Doiben, esq. of Finedon, Northampton- 
shire, of a daughter. 

_ Married.) At Bungay, Mr. Wm. Cod: 
ling to Miss Freeman. 

Mr. Rob. Cullum, of Hawstead, to Miss 
Mary Ann Maria Hobert. 

At Kersey, the Rev. S. H. Hawtrey, 
vicar of Broad Chalk, near Salisbury, to 
Mariaine, only child df the late Mr. 1. 
Bennett. 

At Lury, the Rev. Geo. Davys, fellow 
of Christ college, Cambridge, ta Mati- 
anne, daughter, of the late Rev. Edw. 
Mapietoft, rector of Anstye, Herts— 
Mr. Freeman, grocer of Cambridge, t0 
Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. S, Adams, 
grocer of Bury. | 

At Framlingham, John Smith, esq. © 
Harriet 
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Harriet Elford, second: daughter, of the 
late Rev. Wm. Wyatt, rector of Fram- 
lingham. 

oe At Hadleigh, Mr. Jas. Quan. 
tril, tailor and draper, 25. 

At Ipswich, Mr. Nath. Blowers, for- 
merly a merchant of that town, 70. 

At Coldham-hall, Maria Charlotte, 
only daughter of R. Gage Rookwood, 
esq. 7. 

4 Wingfield Castle, Anne, relict of 
Rob. Pretyman, esq. 91. 

At Washbrook, near Ipswich, Mrs, 
Colton. 

At Elmstead, Mrs. M. A. Orbell, 84. 

At Eye, Mrs. Tayleure, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. T. 

The Rev. Thos. Kerrich, rector of 
Great aud Little Horningsheath, near 
Bur Vy 71. ‘ 

Elizabeth Sarah, wife of the Rev. John 
King, rector of Witnesham. 

The Rev. Henry Punchard, rector of 
Fornham St. Martin, to which living (in 
the gift of Sir, Chas. Kent) he was insti- 
tuted in 1771. . 

At Sudbury, Mrs. Ursula Godfrey, of 
the Black Boy inn, 53.—Mr. Seth Bull, 
some yeafs since master of the Swan inn, 
63, 

At Bury, Mrs. Jane Simpson, relict 
of Mr. S. surgeon, 82.—Mrs. Rawlinson, 
wifeof Mr. R. baker, 47—Mrs. Ranby, 
wife of John R. esq. 73.—Mrs. Spalding, 
wife of Mr. S. 78. 

At Sicklesmere, near Bury, Mrs. Fran- 
ces Treice, 66. 

SURREY. 

A melancholy accident lately occurred 
at the house of the Rev. Mr. Godschall, 
near Guildford. William Humphries, 
the steward, and Mary Woods, one of the 
maid-servants, having one evening been 
missed for some time, search was made 
torthem, and they were found both dead 
in the dairy, suffocated by the fumes of 
charcoal which was.kept burning there. 

Births.] At Stonehall near Godstone, 
the lady of Lieut. Col. Wm. Napier, of a 
daughter. 

At Shalford, the lady of H. Bowles, 
esq, Of a son. . 

At Camberwell, the lady of W. Curteis, 
esq. ofa daughter. 

At Putney House, the lady of Sir Na- 
mee Peacocke, bart. of twin daugh- 
ers, 

Married.] At Farnham, Mr. Wm. 
Benham, of Hill Place Farm, to Ann, 
eldest daughter of John Wilkins, esq. of 
Oddity Hall, 

At Camberwell, Mr. Paul of Erding- 
ton Cottage, Warwickshire, to Mrs. 
Smith, of Parliament-street, Westminster. 

Die) At Croydon, Mrs. Green, wife 
ef John G. esq. of Kensington, 73. 

‘} Faraham, Mrs. Newnham, wife of 
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Mr. Wm. N. jun. surgeon, daughter of 
Mr. Willmer, printer, of Petersfield. 

At Camberwell, Mrs. Barber, wife of 
Mr. B. 65. 

At Stoke near Guildford, Mr. Burt, 
miller. He was breaking the ice on and 
about the mill-wheel, when he fell into 
the water and perished, leaving a widow 
far advanced in pregnancy, and nine or- 
phan children. 

SUSSEX. 

Birth] At Firle Place, Viscountess 
Gage, of a son and heir. 

Married} Mr. Stocker of Brighton, 
to Miss Turner, second daughter of the 
late Mr. T. of Bognor. 

Died] At Rottingdean, Mr. Moore, 
a riding officer of the customs. He was 
returning to Brighton, much inebriated, 
and was found drowned ina pond in the 
village, and his horse standing by it. 

At Chichester, atthe house of her son- 
in-law, General Murray, Mrs. Teasdale. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

A School for the instruction of deaf 
and dumb children, the institution of 
which had been some time forming, 
is opened in Birmingham. 

Married.| At Coventry, the Rev. W. 

P. Davies, of Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire, to Miss Green. 
: At Birmingham, the Rev. Cowper- 
thwaite Smith, Master of the Grammar 
School, Lichfield, to Miss Eliza Cham- 
bers, of Yardley. 

At Knowle, Wim. Mander, esq. of 
Lapworth Hall, to Miss Sarah Moore, 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Roberts, druggist, of Warwick, to 
Miss Waring of Coppington. 

Died} At Birmingham, Mary Ann, 
wife of Mr. Jos. Butterworth, bookseller, 
22-——Mr. Thos. Morris, 72.—Mr. Thos. 
Welsh, attorney.—Mr. Wm. Cartwright, 
broker, 63—Mr. Thos. Bywater, 82.— 
Mr. Thos. Cook of the Rose and Crown 
inn, Moor-street.—Mr. Edw. Willmore, 
83.—Mrs. Catharine Blackham, a maiden 
lady,74.—In his 107th year, —Plant, gar 
dener, who enjoyed his faculties perfect 
to the last.—-Mrs. Mary Billingsley, 78.— 
She had been mistress of the blue-coat 
school ever since 1783, and was well 
known for her faithful services in that 
situation. | 

At Shaw Hill House, near Birming- 
ham, Mrs. Harrison, a liberal benefac- 
tress to the. poor, 67. 

At Warwick, Mrs. Edwards, wife of 
Mr. E. grocer, 75. 

At Coventry, Mr. George Essex, trim- 


“Ming manufacturer.—Mrs. Grant, wife 
‘of Mr. G, druggist. — Mrs, Oldhams. 


At Budbrooke, Mr. Doughty, farmer, 
74. 
WESTMORELAND. 
At Kendal during the last year; the 
O2 number 
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number of marriages was 110, ehristen- 
ings 298, burials 253. 

Married.) At Kirkby Stephen, Mr. 
Jefferson to Miss Sarah Smith. 

Died} At Lowther, the Rev. Dr. 

Lowther, rector of that place, and of 
Aikton, in Cumberland; and one of his 
Maujesty’s Justices of the Peace for that 
as well'as this county, 69. 

At Kendal, Mr. Miles Atkinson, 84. 

At Tyrril, Mr. Wm. Slee, lately a 
teacher of Mathematics at Carlisle, 28. 

At Ravenstondale, Mrs. Margaret 

towgill, 72.—Mrs. Margaret Hunter, 
42.—Mr. John Robinson, bl. icksmith, 53. 
He had been at Kirkby Stephen, and on 
his return home at night, is supposed to 
have missed his way, “being found near 
Lriar Bottom, sc exhausted that he ex- 
pired before he was conveyed home. 

At Kirkby Stephen, Mis. Agnes 
‘Fhompson, 66. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Salisbury, the lady of the 
Rev. C. R. Collins, of a son. 

Married.) Mr. Stephen Bowyer, of 
Frome, Dorset, to Miss Ann Lewis, of 
Br adford. 

Died.| At Wick-house, near Devizes, 
Mrs. Hazeland. 

At Chippenham, the wife of Mr. Gaby, 
gen. 

At Warminster, Mr. Sam. Provis. 

At Devizes, Mrs. Bailey, widow of Mr. 
Fdw. B. attorney, of Frome, and mother 
of Mr. Charles B solicitor, of that town. 

At Corsham, Mr. Young. 

At Milford, Mr. Alner, late of Salis- 
bury, writing-master, and accountant. 

At Wraxall, Mrs. — Long, last 
surviving sister of Wim. L. esq, 93. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Thomas Hall, esq. has built a new 
church at Lye, near Stourbridge, at a 
cost of 80.-0/—a rare example—but one 
that merits imitation, at a time when 
churches in populous neighbourhoods 
have become so unegual to the demands 
of housekee; CTS, « ral ihens the cause of 
religion is) cou sequently suilering from 


the deficwency, and inadequacy of 


churches. 

‘farrieé.]} At Broadway, Mr. H. 
Goore, to Miss Sackerson. 

At Deford, Joha Curwoed, esq. bar- 
rister at law, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of Jes. Bérrow, esq. of Bourne-bank, 
near Upton-upon-Severn. 

Diel} At Lower Arle v, Mr. Dicken, 
sonof Mr, D. late of Birt ningham. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Tomkvans,. relict 
of Thos, I’. esq. of Bucken-hil, tlere- 
fordsh. 87.-Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Joha Griffthe, umbrella, and straw- hat 


‘manufacturer, Li-—)ire. Walker, 96-~ 


‘Teb. I, 


Mr. Chas. Green, of the Rising Sun, 
Bank-street, 40. 

At Droit wich, Mrs. Pickernell, wite 
of Mr. P. 

At Powick, Mr. James Jones, farmer,§9, 

At Wick, Mu. Rich. Morton, of Wor. 
cester. 

At Pedmore Quarry, near Stourbridge, 
John Maurice, 101. 

YORKSHIRE, 

A Branch Bible Society, for the pur 
pose of co-operating with the Leeds 
Auxiliary Bible Society, has been esta. 
hlished at Braniley ; and at Armiey, a 
Bible Association has been formed to 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment, among the 
poor of that neighbourhood, 

James Hainsworth, of Pudsey Hough, 
has a son, ten years and eight months old, 
who measures 5 feet 7 inches hich, 3 
inches round the te 15 inches round 
the small part of the thigh, 14 inches 
round the calf, 9 inches round the ancle, 
aud 10 inches roung the upper part of 
the arm; every limb is well proportioned, 
and uncommonly stright, having every 
appearance ofa young man of eighteen, 
His parents are not remarkable in their 
form or stature, but rather low. 

Births.] At Kirk Ella, the lady of 
John Bradley, ese. of a daughter. 

At Cottingley Bridge, the lady of C, 
F. Busfeild, esq. of a son. 

At Croft, the lady of Wm. Chaytor, 
€sq. Of a son. 

At York, the lady of Edw. Mostya, 
esq. of a son.—-The lady of Rich. Symp- 
SON, Csqg. OF 4 son. 

At Bishop Burton, the lady of Rich. 
Watt, esq, a son. 

AMMarricd’. | at Phorne, the Rev. Thos 
Guy, of Howden, to Miss Whitaker. 

At Hayton, in the East Riding, Mr. 
William Ponsonby, of Buraby, young: 
est son of the Rev. William P. rector of 
that place, to Miss Snowden, daughter of 
the late Mr. Rob. 5. of Kirk Deighton 

At Bubwith, James Eland, Esq. of 
Rowland. Hall, to Miss Eland, of Grip- 
therpe, in the East Riding. 

At Halifax, George Ruckston Browne, 
esg. of Manchester, to Mary, second 
yen yp of Rob. Emmet, esq. 

Capt. Richie, late of Sunderland, to 
Miss ‘thompson, daughter of Mr. Ts 
postmaster, Bridlington Quay. 

Mr. Atkinson, surgeon, of Kilham, to 
Harriet, dawghter of the late Thos. Pat¢ 
kin, Esq. of Poppelton, near York. 

At Wetherby, Mr. Beaumont, surgéom 
to Miss Walker, daughter ef Mr. Ged 
Walker, of Hull Top. 

At Brantingham, the Rev. Rob. Smithy 
to Esther, eldest daughter of the Rev 


William Stopford, of Ellerker. 
At 
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At Bolton on Swale, the Rev. Mr. 
Cockcroft, of Middleham, to Alice, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. J. Milner, of Scor- 


n. ° 
Died] Timothy Lundie, esq. senior al- 
derman of Beverley, 88. 

At York, Mr. John Kirk, one of the 
common council of Micklerate Ward, 41. 
_-Mr.Rob. Allen, surgeon. — Mrs. Maxon, 
relict of Mr. Thos. Maxon.—Mrs. Mary 
Bell, wife of Mr. Thos. Bell, 55.—Mrs. 
Mary Lumley, relict of the late Benja- 
min L. esq. of Stockton upon ‘Tees, 64. 
—Mr. William Wayte, hosier, and a com- 
mon councilman for Bootham Ward. 

At Burton, near Barnsley, Mrs. Sarah 
Leatham, relict of Wm. L. esg. late of 
Clapham Common and Basinghall-street, 
Irish factor, 78. 

At Helmsley Blackmoor, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dodsworth, a maiden lady, sister to 
the late John D. esq. of York, 90. 

At Tadcaster, Flizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Sanders. 

At Doneaster, Lieut. Benj. Stringer, of 
the Ist West York militia, 26. 

At Gainford, Mrs. Sandys, lady of 
Edwin 8. esq. | | 

At Pontefract, Mrs. Lodge, late of the 
Red Lion ino, 65. She went to bed at a 
lute hour in good health, and was a corpse 
at five the next morning. 

At Heaton Lodge, near Huddersfield, 
the lady of Gencral Bernard, 60. 

At Leeds, Miss Knubley—Mr. Joseph 
Cokins, of Waketield, master of the sloop 
Joseph and John. He fell overboard 
into the river Aire, near the bridge, 
and was drowned.—Mr, L.insley, for 
many years master of the work-house, 
which he managed with infinite credit to 
himself and great advantage to the town. 

Mr. Husband, of Holroyd Hall., On 
his return from Wakefield market, he 
was found frozen to death within about 
110 yards of the house of his nephew, 
with whom he resided. 

At Richmond, Capt. and Adjutant 
Sleigh, of the 1st North York local mili- 
tia, 56. 

Mrs. Turnbull, wife of Mr. Rob. T. 
commander of the Minstrel of Whitby. 

At Walton, near Wakefield, M iss 
Fanny Wright, a most accomplished 
young lady, 19. 

WALES, 

The happy change in affairs on the 
Continent, has infused new vigour among 
the iron-works in Glamorganshire. Ad- 
ditional furnaces have beeri put in mo- 
tion, and the trade has acquired a degree 
of briskness to which it has long been a 
stranger. 

On the Ist of January, a numefous 
meeting was held at Denbigh, at which 
it was resolved to ‘establish 4 Branch 
Bible Society of Deabigh and its vicinity, 


for the purpose of ¢o-operating with the 
Denbighshire Auxiliary Society, in aid 
of the parent institution for promoting 
the distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
both at home and abroad. John Heaton, 
esq. Was unanimously elected president. 

Preferred.) The Rev. J. Nelson, M A. 
fellow of Quéen’s coliece, Oxford, and 
rd eres curaté of Brill and Boarstali, 
Bucks, to the rectory of St. Peter’s, alias 
Peterstone Super. Ely, in .Clamorgan- 
shire, void by the death of the Rev. T, 
Lewis. Patron, Sir J. Aubrey, bart. M. P. 

Died} At Cherry Groves, Pembroke- 
shire, Mrs. James, relict of the Rev. 
John J. vicar of Llandilo, Carmarthen- 
shire. ; 

SCOTLAND. 

The town of Kilmarnock is rapidly 
increasing. A few days since a piece of 
ground was purchased for 9804, upon 
which an elegant coffee-room, public 
room, &ce. are to be erected in the course 
of next summer. 

The new Lanark cctton mil!s were 
lately sold at Glasgow tor 114,100/, They 
were put up at 80,000/. 

The total amount expended for the 
Caledonian Canal, from October 1803 to 
May 1813, was 452,186/ 18s 74¢.; and 
the balance. remaining at the disposal of 
the commissioners at the same period, 
was 16,916/. 10s. 64. 

There were conveyed by the Great 
Canal passage-boats last year 60,552 pase 
sengers, and their passage-money amount- 
ed to 52854 11s. 6d. 

Birth.) At Montrose, the lady of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Carnegie, of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal establishment, of a daugh- 
ter. : 

Married} At Dornoch, Mr. Alexan- 
der Gunn, architect, to Miss Margaret 
M‘Kenzie, of Low-hall. 

At Fort George, Harry Pegou, esq. of 
the Royal Scots Fusileers, to Miss M‘Do- 
nald, daughter of ‘Thomas M‘D. of the 
6th royal veteran battalion. 

At Musselburgh, Lieutenant Wifliam 
Douglas, of the royal marines, to Miss 
Jessie, daughter “of Robert Harper, esq. 
of Edinburgh. 

At Dumtries, Robert Taylor, esq. of 
Jamaica, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev Dr. William Burnside, mi- 
nister of St. Michael’s church.  — 

At Cunninghamhead, John Kennedy, 
esq. W.S. to Miss Margaret B. Snodgrass, 
daughter of Neil S. esq. im Tee 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Geo. Cadell,- of 
the East India Company’s éervice, ‘td Su- 
san, second daughter of Alexander Tod, 
esq. lute of Alverstone. wee 

Died.) At Haddington barracks, Ensi 
Ridley, of the Northumberland militia, 
eldest son of the late Jobut Re esq. of Lins 
coln-hill. | in ot AAD % sae 
At 
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At Portobello, near Edinburgh, m his 
78th year, Mr. Jameson, who had passed 
50 years of his life at the former place, 
where he ever distinguished himseif as 
an upright, benevolent, and pious man, 
a hospitable and warm-hearted friend, 
and a steady supporter of every plan that 
could promote ne interests of that vil- 
lave, of which he was the founder, and 
of which he was emphatically styled the 
Father. He built the first house at Por- 
tobello; he established the first manufac- 
tories there; he constructed the pier and 
basin; and he was amongst the first and 
chief promoters of the public baths, the 
church, and the Bible Society, of which 
he was president at the time of his death. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Margaret Home, 
widow of John H. esq. of Bassendean.— 
firs. Eliz. Boswell, wife of Wm. B. esa. 
advocate, and youngest daughter of the 
late James LB. esq. of Auchinleck.—Mrs. 
Helen M‘Queen, relict of Alex. Hamil- 
ton, esq. of Gilkerscleugh, 80.—Frances 
Anne, daughter of Major Hastings.— 
Mrs. Eliz. Shaw of Muckraw, 94. 

At Bonnington Brae, near Edinburgh, 
Mr. Ferguson, sen. of Raith. 

At Craighead, Auchinleck, Mr. Wm. 
Jamieson, farmer, 90. He had been four 
times married: by the two first wives only 
he had children; and the progeny left alive 
at the time of his death, are no less than 
146, reckoning children, grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, and great great 
grandchildren. ‘I'wenty-tive of these at- 
tended the funeral; and one of the great 
great grandchildren assisted at laying the 
corpse into the grave inOchiltree church- 
yard. He was always cheerful, and a 
very keen sportsman in his last years. 

At Laurencekirk, the Rev. Alex. Shank, 
of Castlerigy, 77. 

At Aberdeen, James, second son of 
John Thomson, esq. agent for the Bank 
ef Scotland. 

At Ardgowan, suddenly, Lieut.-Col. 
JEneas M‘Intosh, of the 79th reg. son of 
the late Lachlan M. esq. of Balnespick, 
and nephew of Str AEneas M. bart. 53. 

IRELAND. 

A subscription has been set on foot in 
Dublin, for the purpose of erecting in 
that metropolis, the native city of the 
Marquis of Wellington, some public na- 
tional testimonial to record the glorious 
military achievements of that illustrious 
commander. ‘This subscription has pro- 
duced in four mouths the sum of 11,5004. 
and from the assurances of farther consi- 
derable contributions, the managers cal- 
culate wpon a gross amount. of 15,0v0L 
They have, therefore, publicly solicited 
of the artists of the united kingdom, de- 
signs, plans, and estimates, with reference 
to that sum, or any other communications 


telative.to this great undertaking, to be 
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transmitted on or before June I, 1814, 
to their secretary,the Hon. and Rev.John 
Pomeroy, Merrion-square, Dublin, 

Preferred] Rev. James Day, of Tralee, 
to the Precentorship of Ardfert, in the 
room of the Rev. John Warburton, re, 
moved to the Prebend of Kilpearon. 

Rev. Austin Martin te the parish of 
Kinnaird, diocese of Ardfert, vice Rev, 
Geo. Studdert, deceased. 

Rev. Rich. Graves, to the deanery of 
Ardagh,'vice Hon. Rich. Bourke, now 
Bishop of Waterford. 

Rev. Yhos. Carter, D.D. to the deanery 
of Tuam, vice Rev. Rich. Bourne. 

Rev. Jos. Verchoyle, to the Archdea- 
conry of Achonry, vice Rev. Sir J. Hut. 
chinson, bart. 

Rev. Chas. Hamilton, to be vicar-ge- 
neral of the diocese of Dromore, vic 
Rev. Thos, Beatty. 

Births.} In Dublin, the lady of Wm. 
Marrable, esq. of a daughter.—The lady 
of the Rev. Thos. Carr, of a daughter. 

In Limerick, the lady of Geo. Wn, 
Russell, esq. of a son. 

At Beech Lodge, Co. Clare, the lady 
of Sam. Harding, esq. of a daughter. ~ 

Merried.} At Mount Kennedy, by 
special license, Francis Jark Needham, 
esq. eldest son of the Hon. General N. and 

ephew of Viscount Kilmorey, to Jane, 
fifth daughter of George Gunn, esq. of 
Mount Kennedy, in the county of Wick- 
low, and Kilmoina, in the county of Ker- 
ry, and niece of the Right Hon. Lord 
Rossinore. 

Died.} In Dublin, at the Royal Hos- 
pital, Capt. Jos: Smith, 79.—John H, 
Bastable, esq. of Cork, a student at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dublin, a 
young gentleman of distinguished talents, 
acquirements, and applrcation.— Mrs, 
Greene, widow of the Rey. Rob. G. ree- 
tor of Rathmore, Co. Kildare, and one 
of the Prebendaries of St. Patrick’s, 91.— 
Michael Ferral, esq. M.D. 

At Cork, in consequence of a fever 
contracted inthe course of his profes 
sional duties, Dr. Alcock, second son of 
the late Maskelyne A. esq. of Rough- 
eTeve, Co. Cork: 

At Cashel, Thos. Evans, esq. M. D. 

At Limerick, Eliza, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Alderman Westropp, and 
nicce to the Rt. Hon, Col. Vereker. 

At Newton, Co. Meath, Win. Hop 
kins, esq. 55. bays Sos a 

At Rathmines, near. Dublia, Gervas 
Taylor, esq. 80. Te 

BRITISH COLONIES. sd 

Births.] At Seringapatam, the lady 
Quarter-Master Middleton, of his aia: 
jesty’s 80th regt. ofasom, .  . - .2 

At Bellary, the lady of William Fallows 
field, esq. surgeon to the forces uadet, 
Colonel Dowse, ot a daughter. ki 
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At Vellore, the lady of Major Gabriel, 
of the 12th reg. Madras native infantry, 


daughter. 
« i eahdshoee: the lady of M. D. Cock- 


sq. of a son. 
eae vadirhb, the lady of Charles Harris, 
exq. First Judge of the provincial Court 
:a the centre division, of a daughter. 
At Sourabaya, the lady of J. C. Gold- 
man, esq. of a daughter. 

At Futtyghur, Mrs. Sarah Dyce, of a 
son, At Adjeeghur, the lady of Cap- 
ain W. C. a —— - Pars a 

ingapatam, the lad ieutenan 
Serme“fudd, of the 2d. batt. 29d regi- 
ment, of a son.—At Futtyghur, the lady 
of R. Carshore, esq. of a son, — 

At Madras, the lady of Major-general 
Durand, of a daughter. 

Mrs. T. E. Goddard, of a daughter. 

Mrs. C. Warn, of adaughter. _ 

At Cossipore, Mrs. Hunter, wife of 
Couductor Hunter, of ason. ° ts 

The lady of S. Bunce, esq. civil sur- 
geon, Cawnpore, of a son. 

At Chowringhee, the lady of Norman 
Macleod, esq. of the civi! service, ofa 
son-—The )edy of James Wintle, esq. se- 
nior judge of the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit of Calcutta, of a son, 

The lady of Capt. J. Canning, com- 
manding the provincial battalion of 
Moorshedabad, of a still-born daughter ; 
Mrs. Clermont, of a son—Mrs. J. Tay- 
ior, of a daughter. : 

The lady of J. H. Fergusson, esq. of 2 
gon. 

Mrs. C. Pereira, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Batavia, John Campbell, 
esq. assistant-surgeon, to Mrs. Loftie, 
relict of the late Dr. Lottie, and sister to 
the Hon. the lieutenant-governor. 

Died.] Sept. 20, 1813, at Providence- 
grove, St. John’s, Jamaica, at the extra- 
ordinary age of 140 years, Sarah Ander 
son, a free black woman, a native of 
Guinea, ef the Congo country. She ar- 
rived on that Island in 1687, during the 
government of the Duke of Albemarle, 
whom she remembered well; and was 
then, according to her own statement, 
about fourteen. She was bed-ridden for 
the last three years, but retained a good 
appetite, could hear, see, and converse 
with chearfulness, to the last moment of 
her existence; she has left 55 children, 
grandchildren, great graudchildren, and 
great great grandchildren; 25 of whom 
attended her to the grave. 

At Guadaloupe, Capt. Charles Robert- 
son, of the royal engineers, second son 
of Col. R. of the Royal Westminster 
volunteers. 

At Gibraltar, Mrs Smith, wife of 
Major S. of the royal artillery, and eld- 
est daughter of Brig. General Sir Charles 
Holloway, 23, 
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At Jaffaa, in Ceylon (in April last), 
the Hon. Geo. Turnour, and at Pons 
dicherry, two of his daughters. He was 
fourth son of the late Eatlf of Winter- 
toun, and in his Majesty’s civil service 
in Cey!on. 

INCIDENTS ABROAD. 

Birth.| At Vutoria in Spain, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Rudd, 77th regiment, of 
ason, her seventh child, all living. 

Marrted.| At) New York, Francis 
Jeffry, Esq. of Edinburgh, to Miss Wilkes, 
daughter of Charles W. esq. of the former 
place. , 

Death.) In France, Lord Barrington. 

At Bidart, in consequence of a severe 
wound in the lez (with after-ampute- 
tion), received while accompanying his 
regiment in a charge made upon the 
enemy, in the action of the 9th Dee. 
under Lord Wellington, near Bayonne, 
Ensign Humphrey Jervis, of the 2d bat- 


talion 84th regiment, and second son of 


Sir John J. W. Jervis, bart. 
On board the Unité frigate, in his 31st 


year, on his return to England from 
Sicily, for the recovery of his health, 
Joseph Smith, esq, eldest son of Tho- 
mas S. esq. of Stoke Newington. He 


had for some years been British Charge 


d’Affaires at the Court of Sardinia, the 


duties of which office he had discharged 


with honour to himself, and advantage 
to his country. His private character 
was adorned with every endearing vir- 
tue, and his death will be most deeply 
regretted by all who knew him. His re- 
mains were deposited at Cagliari, where 
every mark of respect was shewn to his 
memory, not only by his countrymen, 
but by all the foreign ministers, and by 
nearly the whole population of that city. 


At Nancy, in France, after a few days 


illness, Colonel Henry de Berniere, of 
the 9th regiment of foot, a native of 
Lisburne, in the north of Ireland. “He 
was wrecked on the coast of France, 
when going on service, in December 
1805, and had been from that time a 
prisoner of war. He has left a widow 
and-three young children to lament his 
irreparable loss. 


In the late battles near Bayonne, Licut. 


Col. Samuel Coote Martin, ist fot 
guards, eldest son of the Jate William 
Byam Martin, esq. of Whiteknights,‘in 
Berkshire. oy 


In France, in consequence of atshoe 


he received through the head, ‘whilet 
most gallantly fighting with ’Kieighy 
company, against a_very supérior force 
of the enemy, Capt. George SteWare, 
of the 42d regiment,’ only 3 aug 
son of the late Robert- Stewart}“@q? 
Stewartfield. ane? On 
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NATURALIST’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


Ist to 18th January. 


Dead winter month. 


Behold, the groves that shine with silver frosty, 
Their beauty wither’d and their glory lost. 


The. lingering hours prolong the night, 
Usurping darkness shares the day, 

Her mists restrain the force of light, 
And Phoebus holds a doubtful sway. 


By gloomy twilight, half revealed, 
With sighs we view the hoary hill, 

The leafless woud, the naked field, 
The snow-topt cot, the frozen rill. 


Tn the concluding days of December the weather was mild, open, and pleasant: the 
atmosphere was unclouded, and the sun shone with great brilliance. Several of the 
snaaller kinds of beetles, and other insects, were to be seen running and flying about a 
if the open weather of spring had commenced. 

Moles still continued to throw up their hillocks, and worms their earth casts, the 
latter, indeed so plentifully, as almost to cover the earth. The shelless snails, or slugs, 
also continued to devour the esculent plants. 

The bats, which, during the autumn, had been seen to flit about the garden in the 
evenings, have not retreated into their hiding places for the winter. 

On walking along the sea shore 1 observed an immense flock of gulls, consisting of 
.overal hundreds, busily employed upon the water. They had been attracted to the spat, 
no doubt, by ashoal of fish, probably herrings, on which they were preying.—The smal 
ficuts of gulls Hy inward, and frequent the ploughed fields and meadows. 

January 3d.—We had this day a fog so dense and unpleasant, that objects, even ata 
very small distance, were not. visible ; and, in the night, thewind changing to the north- 
east, a severe frust set in, which still continues. ‘The following day, however, was still 


* 


aOleVv. 

Previously to the commencement of the frost, the periwinkle (vinca minor) and pansy 
flower (viola tricolor) were found in warm and sheltered situations ; as were also the po 
iyanthus (primula polyanthus), winter aconite (hellelorus hiemalis), and auriculas 
(primula auricula).—The snow-drops have shot out their spatha and’ flower- buds, but 
their petals are not yet expanded. 

Lambs, from the Dorsetshire breeds of sheep, have been seen in the fields, for several 
days past. There are no ewes, in this part of England, which yean so early as these, 

In some of the inland parts of. the country, | am informed, that wild geese are ex 
tremely abundant, and have done some damage in the wheat fields, by devouring the risin; 
blades of the corn.—Snipes are by no means so numerous this year as they usually ar. 
— Woodpeckers are still heard in the woods. 

Larks, cheffinches, and other small birds, congrege. 

Whitings have been caught in considerable quantity until the setting in of the frost. 

January 4th.— Much snow fell during the whole of this day, and for several days afte: 
wards, and the frost continued with unabated severity. A mezereon (daphne mexereum, 
which had put forth a few of its flowers, hus been completely checked. ‘This is also the 
case with a spurge laurel (daphne laureola), which had put forth its Hower buds; bu! 
both the leaves and flowers have been rendered perfectly hard and brittle by the fros. 
A double ten-week stock, however, which began to fower about the middle ot Decembe,, 
droops, but still appears as if it would revive. 

Blackbirds and thrushes abound in all the hedges and lanes, and are rendered extreme 
tame by the severity of the weather. Larks fly about the streets, for the purpose 0 
picking up food, along with the chaffinches and sparrows. 

January oth.—A considerable quantity of herrings were caught last night, to the wes 
ward. They appear, however, to be all young fish, and are sold for three pence pt 
dozen.—The salmon fishing began on the first of January, and two fish of large si 
have been caught. : 

The laurustinus, which, before the commencement of the frost, was in: full flow, 
has been completely checked. 

January 14.—The rose trees, in sheltered gardens, are not yet entirely stripped of the! 
teaves. The berries of the sweet-briar, which, a few days ago, were very numerous 
have, of late, been all devoured by the blackbirds and thrushes. The myrtles, growing 
m the gardens have suffered much injury from the frost: and most of the faschias 
probad'y be hilled by it. 
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Monthly Agricultural Report-——Monthly Commercial Report. US 


Tit mice are very active in climbing and running about the trees, for the purpose of 
picking off the moss in search of insects; and the red-breasts search about the holes of 
walls for snails, The latter, towards the close of autumn, retire into walls and decayed 
eves, and so agglutinate themselves together, by means of the viscousfluid with which the, 
bo ties are abundantly supplied, as to enable them, if undisturbed, to preserve life, eve 
through the most inclement winter. 
| January 15.—The frost continued until this evening, and the snow has now lain t-velve 
Jays upon the ground, an unusual occurrence indeed in this neighbourhood. A thaw 
commenced, which coartinued until about the middle of the night of the 16th, when the 
frost again set in. 

It now freezes, and, from the rain which has fallen, the roads are in an extremely 
dangerous stare. 

“Hampshire. 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The present yeir commenced with the heaviest mist and densest fug ever remembered 
in this country, and which lasted a longer time than vapours of that kind are accustomed 
to hover over the British islands. Being accompanied with a gentle frost ani a calm 
atmosphere, it prodaced as beautiful a hoar-frost as ever decorated the vegetable creation, 
and exhibited a lively representation of the winter scenery of more northern climates. 
The humidity which produced these prcturesque effects was succeeded by the most 
intense frost and deepest fall of snow that have occurred for many years, and have 
inpeded the operations of agriculture during nearly the whole of the month. Never was 
the farmer more completely excluded from the field, by the snow lying too deep to admit 
of the accustomed winter improvements of the soil. It has also locked up from con- 
sumption the green products of the earth, and occasioned large draughts to be made 
upon the dry food in the farm-yard. ‘These urzent demands have directed the farmer's 
attcution more to his barn employ than in any preceding season. The threshing machine, 
with all its imperfections, has been set to work to supply the cattle with food. The 
great variety of these implements with the wear, tear, and breakage, to which they are so 
perpetually liable, render it an object of the first importance, that some one simple and 
efiectual mode should be invented to senarate corn and seeds from their straw and chaff. 
Every farmer who uses, or has employed machinery for this purpose, can easily appreciate 
the value of such an invention. 

The depth of snow precludes, of course, any obscrvations on the state of the crops and 
the appearance of the country. 

The prices at Smithfield, January 24, were as follow : 

Beef 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per stone of sib.— Mutton 6s. Od. to 7s. 6d.—Veal 7s. 6d. to 
8s, 6d.— Pork, 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d.——Hay 31. os. to 41. 15s. per load. — Straw 11. 10s. to 
11. 18s.—Clover 51. Os. to 71. Os. 

At the Corn Exchange the prices, during the whole of this month, have been, on 
account of the weather, merely nominal. On the 10th January they were stated at: 
Loglish Wheat 52s, to 88s. per quarter.—Rye 34s. to 46s.—Barley 35s. to 47s,— Malt 
72s. to 783.—Oats 198. to 348.—Flour 60s. to 70s. 

Hops, Jan. 24. Pockets—<Kent 9]. 0. to 121. 6s.—Sussex 8]. Os. to 101, 10s.—Farnham 
NL Os. to 16]. 16s. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

All such of our readers as can feel interested in a report of this nature must be aware 
that a sudden and considerable advance in the price of all articles of export merchandize 
was the immediate sonsequence of the signal deteat of the French army in the vicinity 
ot Leipsic. The subsequent disasters and defeats of the wreck of the vanquished army, 
on their retreat from the Elbe io the Rhine, having led to the extinction of French domi- 
nition throughout nearly the whole of Germany, and the re-establishment of the legiti+ 
mate government of Holland, which has already resumed its wonted comercial inter- 
“ourse wich Great Britain, have tended stl turther to enhance considerably the value of all 
emcees of export merchandize. A due reflection upon the following observations, and 
‘“wements will form as good a basis as can be given on which to found a correct opinion 
“sto the probable tuture price of all the creat staple articles of commerce. 

ln gard to Colonial Produce, the article of Sugar will be found to demand the most 
Paticular attention, It appears that the stock on hand at the close of the past year is less 
“an that of the preceding year, by 40,000 casks, although the importation of the past 
ae excecced that of the preceding by about 12,000 casks. The total decrease of the past” 
‘2i @kCee’s 250,000 casks; and the whole exportation, in the mean time, even ins 
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luctre the quantity for Ireland, 
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Goes 


loes notamount to 50,0090 casks, averaging 9 cwt. each: 


’ 


ree a3 the recent events that have taken place upon the kuropean continent are likely to 
cause an increased deniand and Consumption of Sugar, and that toa considerable amount, 
notwithstanding the unprecedented high prices, it is notimprobable that, in the course of 
, the ensuing season, the aracle will expericnce a further advance in price of 20s., JUS., Or 
i" even 40s, percwl., and, to the pulClidsers ul OUSaIs LOT CXC rtation, the probable advance 
i jn price 1s not the only circumstance for consideration, descriptions of Raw und 
Claved Sugars have hitherto been admissib!e importation here, for transshipment, without 
paying any duty; whilst, tor home con-umption, the Raw has said a duty of 30s., and 
the Clayed a duty ot Per eWL, aud as ail Sugais takea out of the import warehouses 
for refirang pay those duttes, such part of the Renned Sugars as have been exported have 
been entitled to a boun’y equivalent to the whole dut) , Or neatly so, upon the article in 
= Raw or Clayed state; the bounty, however, has been subject to variation, regulated 
by the averase return of prices of the haw Sugar, the bounty being Giminished as the 
average price increased. The Actof Parliament, prescribing these regulauions, and which 
has been resum:d and confirmed this present session, also enacts thatif the average price 
of Raw Sugar shall at any tme exceed 70s. per cwt., exclusive of the duty, the bounty 
on Refined Sugar s shall entirely cease; and this part of the subject, abstracted! y consi- 
dered, appears to give the purchasers forexportation a peculiar advantage, by purchasing 
only Raw or Clayed Sugar; but in ‘sd ecnuctmentot the regulations, this circumstance 
was not overlooked, and it was accordingly also enacted, that the Raw and Clayed Sugars 
should zlso pay the same duty on aun as tor home consumption, in the same 
ratio as the regulations dintaished the bounty on the Refined Sugars. The return of prices 
for the regulation of the bounty ts the average of four months, @sannounced ha the first 
Gazette after every Sth of Janu: ry, sth of May, and sth of September, For a period of 
ive more than J years precedisig the sth of May, 1813,the average return of prices of Raw 
we ’ Suvars has been under the muted point which requires a duty to be paid on exportation; 


- —_ that date tothe 45th of September, only a duty of 6d. per cwt. on Raw, and 


ao" ae cwt. on Clayed; but from the 5th of September, to the 5th instant, it has 
py er such as to reduce the bounty on Double Retined Sugars from 608. to 455., on 
ai Single Refned from Sus. to 40s., and on Crushed from 29s. 6d. to 24s., and increase the 
ott i duty on Raw to 6s, 6d, and on Clayed to 11s. Gd. per cwt.; and as no diminution in 
a the present prices can possibly be expected to take piace tor several months to come, the 


nw returns tor the next four months will 


cause the bounty on: Refined Sugars, for exportation, 10 
4” cease entirely and subject the Raw to a duty of 3us., and the Clayed to a duty of 35s, 6d, 
. per cwt. on exportation in British ships 5; and 1s, per cwt. extra, im neutral or foreign ships, 
Whether Sugar at such an unprecedented high price, augmented as itis in value to the 
Pel purchase: tor exportation by the very heavy contribunon tu the revenue, Can prove a pio- 
‘; fitable branch of commerce, durug the e Hsu ing season, is naturally a subje ‘ct of Consider 
aig wurportance to every person inieresied ta the arucle. Against the Opinion that may be 
ne advanced, that the high price, toge her with the high dutie<, will counteract the demand, 
and driamish the consulption, fo an exicnt tidt wil tend to bring the price to its tormer 
level, may be observed, that che dudes and suspension of bounty apply only to the quar- 

o KL , and the quantity cxay itedhas amocurted,cn an average, for three Years past, 
se than about one-fiith ofthe cotal in tportadon, it may, therefore, be deemed 2 
: wlcutation, t] ( onswimstion ot Great Britai nalcne will cause the average price 
et Kaw Sugars to rate abo ve POs, per ewt., exclusive of the duty, throughout the whole of 

t og years by Wwoich Gis bounty on Reined Sugars, for exportation, will remam 

naed, at on Raw aad Claved conaunte in force, and leave no alternative 0 
codsers for exportation, | s.bmittothe nigh terms resulting from the regulation. 

( roase of Cutice proves rot. o reatin the year 1813, as in the preceding yeas, 

chiefly | rived to tac fuial madady that has prevaifed at‘latta, prt 

y all commercial intercourse with a great portion of the Mediterranean arf 
b tor which sersed as a gencral depct. The exporta.ion, however , Oo 

hep hus exceeded portation bv about 150,000 cw’. 5 and the present stock 

4 L S107 ny J ased demand without a very considerable ad- 
. Is veryamall, and this ertecle must inevitably not on'y 

' esent Inc ute? ence a further advance. Rum, Pimento, at 


y (0 prevent any great alteration in price takirs 


iN 


.¢, ond Nicaragua wood, are of inconsiderable quanilly. 


Correos Woort.—this article deserves more thin usual attention r in the § subjoincd 
: : s resp Cot Yrool,it must be understood, that the production of the 

’ West India piantations omv is included. The present total stock of Cotton Wool 
| bout 75,000 bales, aud Consists of 24,000 bales of Bengal and Sarat, 250Q@ Bourbot 
3,000 bags of Brazil, 740 North American, and about 1000 of Smyrnas. _ The ton 

Kart! ose of the year 1812, amounted to upwards a fet 5,000 bags and bales, ans 

ef every description that ef the Unised “States of America excepted) the importation # 
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rhe past year has excceded that of preceding years. In Liverpool, which from its con- 
icuitv to the manuiacturing districts, is a much more considerable ma-ket for Cotton 
¢hin London, the supply is more disproportionate to the demand, and unless some 
facilities for obtaining supplies from the United States of America, be afforded, this 
arricie may be expected to bear, throughout the ensuing season, unprececented high prices. 
Yarn, and every description of manufactured Cotton Goods, also beara proportionate advance. 

‘Tobacco, being principally the production of the United States of America, whiist that 
country continues its hostile meneces, will, doubtless, command high priges: the stock 
's reduced to a quantity less than the decrease of the preceding year, and without some 
cypples by neutral ships, the present high price. will doubtless be considerably exceeded. 

In East india Produce the article of Indigo claims the first attention. The exportation 
qione, of the past year, has taken cut of our market 12,350 chests, averaging 280 Ibs. 
each, whilst the total importation has enly amounted to 12,846 chests. ‘Phe previous 
cock must consequently be much diminished by the consumption of this country, and 
render future prices much higher than the present. ‘The totai exportation Of Pepper for 
the year 1313 has been 16,310 bags, and the ‘emand continues to be very considerable. 
‘The stock in the warehouses of the East India Company is about 20,000 bags, but being 
exclu ively in their hands, the fasare price will depend entirely upon the quantity they 
may conclude to bring to public sale, in avinich thev will doubtless be guided by the further 
expected supply. Of Spices the stack is consideraLle, and may prove tully equal to the 
demand, with Lut little variation in price. There is declared for sale, on the Istof April, 
for payment on the Ist of July next, 150,0culbs. Cloves, 10,000!bs. Mace, 200,000lbs. 
Cinnamon, and 100,Q0u0]bs. Nutmegs. Of East India Piece Goods there is declared 
for sale, on Yhe Yd March, for paymenc the 15th July next, 66,000 Long Cloths, and. 
114,00 Sallempores, 18,000 blue Long Cloths, 1000 dc. Sal’empores, 20,000 Romals, 
and about 20,000 sundry other Coast prohibited Goods ; 191,060 Baftues, 52,000 Callicocs, 
14,000 Emmierties, 12,000 Gurrahs, 20,G00 Humhum:, 5co0 Mamoodies, 15,000 San- 
nies, $000 Bandannaes, 6090 Seersuckers, 52,000 Soot Koma's, end about 16,000 sundry 
other Bengal prohibited ; so,oo0 Nicannec-, 55,000 Blue Chelloes, and about 92,000 
sundry other Surat p ohibited 5 toral, 759,14@ Pieces. Vhe prices of these goods will 
be considerably influenced by the very high price ef all kinds of B:itish Cotton Manufac- 
tured Goods ; and if, at the time of the Sale, no prospect should appear of the intercourse 
with the United States of America being resumed, by which the Continent of Europe 
might obtaia some supply of East India Piece Goods by Amerigan ships, and the British 
manufacturers amore abundant supply of Cotton Wool, it inaybe expected the ensuing 
sale of East India Piece Goods will command unusually high prices, Since the re- 
suniption of intercourse with Tolland and Bremen, Tea has become an article of consider- 
able importance in our list of exports: our commerce in Teas, tor several years past, 
having beer confine! to this coumry, and sts immediate dependencies, the East India 
Company bave been enabled to calculate, to a few chests, wnat the demand would require. 
The annual conssniption, on an average, tor three or four years past, has been about 
twenty-five or twenty-six millions of pounds weigiit, Cr about $50,000 chests and boxes, 
beyond which demand, we believe, the Cormpany have not nude any p ovision, except to 
supply any Casualties of cargoes that may be lost :n the voyage froma Chinahdome. Should, 
therefore, an export demand continue for this article, we apprehend it must be subject to 
an advance of gd. to 1s., and probably 1s. 6d. per lb. 

In Baltic Produce, Hemp and Flax remain exceedingly dull of sale, and, we betieve, 


will experience a further decline, ‘Tallow, partly from speculative causes, and partly 


fiom a bare supply, maintains an unprecedented price. We deem it unsafe to calculate 
upon any thing like sacha price as the-present—being sapported, as the supplies of the 
present season approach. Although the resources of Russia, in this article, may not be 

wre abundant the ensuing season than the past, ir may be considered, that she supply 
ofthis country’s Tallow, together with that of South America, may be tound sufficient to 
fompensate tor any diminution trom Russia, and reduce the price of the article to something 


like Its average value, Naval Stores have rather dec'ined in price within the last two 
months, but whilst no supplies are to be expected from America they may prove profitable 
articies Of importation. Iron is rather tmproving in price, but as. the stock of Foreign 


Jron is sti}] very large, independent of the great resources of this Country, it may not expe- 
hence a much greater advance. 

BULLION continues to maintain its high price, but the time now appears fast approach- 
ss When a very great alteration may take place, experiencing,a decline in proportion to 
is ‘ate rapid advance, Our Exchange operations have not yet assumed a consisiency to 
acinit of any observations deserving of netics. Our funds, within the last month, have 
been a subject of considerable interest, and we consider them still to merit attention. ‘he 
last loan of £22,000,000 contracted for on the 15th of November, to be all paid up by the 
6th of May next, has been sold at a premium of 15 percent., and, we believe, the different 
Stocks of which it is composed, will adimit of a still greater premium being paid, profitable 
to the purchaser, 

Pre ums of Insurance, at this season of the year, depend so much upon circumstances, 
that any ceneral information on the subject, would be unavailing. 
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BANKRUPTS 


From Jan. 1, to Jan, 22, inclusive. 


(The solicitors’ names are between Parentheses ) 


AMBROSE EF. King-street, warehouseman 
(Sweet aad Stokes, Basinghall street 
Anthooy R. Plymouth, grocer (Prideusx, Jur. 
Plymouth 

Beall G. Bullhead-court, Wewgate-street, hard* 
wareman (Baxter and Martia, Furnivals- 
jon 

Beare ‘I’. Southampton, plumber (Ralfe, South- 
ainptou 

silsou W. Ampthill, Beds., grocer (Robinson 
and Hine, Charterhouse square 

Bray W. F. readestreet, Carnaby-market, aucti- 
‘oneer (Melvin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square 

Brazier I. Oxted, Surrey, carpenter (Lloyd, 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street 

Biown KR. Close,Huddersfield, shearmaker (Ups 
ton, Nicholson, and Hemingway, Leeds 

Browu W. jun. Annsby, Liacoln, cow-jobber 
(Newcome, Grantham 

Bunn T. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, and R. Bunn, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants (Worship, 
Yarmouth 

Burrows R. and W. Winn, Broken wharf, Upper 
Thames-stieet, merchants (Windus and 
Ifoltaway, Cliancery-lane 

Carticdge W. and J. Wttoxeter, hat manufacturers 
(tland, Uttoxeter 

Shampion J. St. Paul’s Church yard, wholesale 
grocer (Montriou, Basinghall street 

Clay G. Poplar, baker (Stratton and Allport, 
Shoreditch 

Coath W. Liskeard, victualler (Phelps, Plymouth 
Doek 

Coles J. New Bond-street, jeweller (Frowd and 
Rose, Serle-street, Lincoltn’s-inn 

Cook J. aud D. Sheppard, Ipswich, maltsters 
(Vearson and Bunn, [pswich 

Crow F. Lockwood, Yoik, woolstapler 
ley, Huddersfield 

Cusack P. Norwich, tailor (Grand and Staff, 
Norwich 

Dean J. Clapton, linen-draper (Alliston Free- 
man’s-court, Cornhill 

Dentian J. Croydon, piasterer (Lee, Southwark 

Dowdell G Cuastle-stteet, Sonthwark (Aslifield, 
Mark-lane 

Duke M. York, comb-manufacrurer 
aud Gray, York 

Edwards RK. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, 
Lucu draper (Gregory, Wax Chandler’sshall, 
Maiden-laue, Wood-street 

Evans J. Muaigate, victualler (Lewis, Canter. 
bury 

Tuirbuirn J. Southwark, baker (Argill, White- 
chapel road 


(Cros- 


(Thorpe 


Verne E, EH. St John’s street, baker (Ashfield 
_ Mark lane 
Ficid J. Southampton row, chemist (Sheppard, 


Sculliwark 
Pleming, Rh. York street, Westminster, carpenter 
(Richardson, Fisher, and Luke, Bury street, 
St. James s 
Hetcher J. and J.Smethurst, Stock Brook mill, 
Chadderton, Lancaster, cotton-spinners (Bare 
hett and Wilson, Manchester 
‘enkis W. Pianswick, Gloucestershire (Fran- 
kis Bristol 


‘imling J. Chislehurst, coach-maker (Sheppard, 
Southwark 


F 


I 


Mecham We. Shoreditch, 


Fulloon J. Suffolk place, Hackocy road, corn 
dealer (Barber, Chancery lune 

Gilardone B. Exeter, jeweller (Terrell, Exeter. 

Godney W. and R. Hution, Nall, cosuiactors 
(Sandwith, Hull 

Gorely D. Canterbury, hatter (Sheppard, Deaa 
street, Southwaik 

Gray E and T. Laver, Newgate street, worsted 
trimming-manufacturers (Swaun, New Ba- 
singhall street 

Greenwood J, Huddersfield, shuttle maker (Biack- 
burn juu. Hudersfield 


Gregory J. Neath, Giamorzan, linen-draper 
(Powell, Neath 

Griffiths J. Worcester, embrellaanaker (Gillam, 
Worcester 


Gwynne L. High street, Southwark, seedsman 
(Swain and Co, Frederick pluce, Old Jewry 

Hall J. Fenchurch street, laceemerchant (Pas. 
more, Warnlord court, Throgmorton strect 

Hallett W. and J. WWardie, Queen street, Cheap- 
Side, druggists (Hindman, Basinghall street 

Hane S. Oxford, linen-draper (Ware and Young, 
Southwark 

Holdsworth T. Auction Mart coffee-honse, victu- 
aller (Stevens, Sion college gaurdent, Alder- 
manbury 

Hutton M. Laverick Hall, Durham, merchant 
(Bainbridge, Newcascic-upon-lyne 

Ingall J. Bawtry, York, grocer (Spilsbury and 
Hill, Bawiry 

Ingledew S. Wood street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man (Battye, Chancery Jase 

Isaacs J. Hackney crescent, Wackney road, jew. 
eller (Isaacs, Bury’st eet, St. Mary Axe 

Lawrence L. and A. Sviomons, Falmouth, mefe 
chants (Uoward. Jewry street, Aldeoute 

Lawrence W. Enfield, tanner (Seymour and 
Squibb, Marguret street, Cevendish square 

Te, Jastrier J. Mino is, watchmaker (Russen 

«nd Son, Crown coun, Aldersgate 

Livyd W. J. Great Grimsby, money scriveser 
(Parr, Grimsby 

Luddington W. Bristol, batter (Gale and Sons, 
Bedtord street, Bedtond row 

Maddochs W. ‘Tower royal, London, broler 
(James, Buchlersbury 

Mattos G. de, Cross street, Finsbury square, mer- 
chant (Gregsor, Dicou, and Greyson, Angel 
court, Thregmoric ua street 

Marks J. Menchester, warchouseman 
Bury sticvet, St Mary Axe 

chinaman (Metcalf, 


(Isaacs, 


Basinoghal! street 

M.lbourn R. New Malton, York, cornfactor 
(Dickinson, Great Gritheld, York 

Movie E. West square, Su rey, dealer (Rey- 
nolds, Gray's inn 

Oliver G. Skinner street, linen draper (Dawes, 
Ange! court, Throgmorton stiect 

Orton C. Honey lane market, butcher (Wilde, 
Warwick square 

Padfield RK. Gurney Slade, Somerset, miller 
(Reeves, Glastonbury 

Pople J. and J. Smallwood, Kenuington-common, 
coach-makers (Fike, Gate street, Lincoln's 
inn fields . 

Phillips J. Tower strect, cheesemouger (Noy, 
Mincing lane 

Pollon A. and L. Evans, Lime street, and late of 
Chingford miils, millers (Swain and Co. 
Old Jewry 

Powell J. High Holborn, linen-draper (Lowless 
and Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry 
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Powell S. Liverpool, merchant (Keightley, Li- 
rerpool 

Rason Upoer John street, Fitzroy square, stay- 
maher (Osbaldeston, London street 

Reed J. North Shields, ister mariner (Win- 

ter, Serjeants inn, Londou 

Rees Wolf Mew's-cate, Castle street, Jinen dra- 

er (Rowland and Robinson, Gray'sinn place 


-_<+ 


Roy'e C. Chorlton with Tardy, Laneaster, 
calenderer (Hadfield, Manchester 

Samucls B. §. Gieat Prescot street, lapidary, 
lloward, Jewry street, Aldgate 

Sayer J. Norwich, wine-merchant (Sewell and 
Blake, Norwich 

Shaw J. Greenwich, victualler (Pearson, Temple 

Suaw Ii. and T. Stoke-upon Trent, corntactors 
(De nt, Statiord 

Slater A. Gawsworth, Chester, cheese-factor 
(Pell and Broderick, Bow-chure-yard 

Strube 1. Castie lane, Westuiinster, dealer (Ro- 
gers and Sou, Manchester buildings 

Sovothey S. Bristol, painter (Winwood, Bristol 

Taylor W. Woolwich, victualler 
Earl street, Blackfriars 

Thistlc BE, Vauxhall, mercer (Bell and Broderick, 
Bow church-yard 


(Godmond, 


- eels . © cop 
Thwaites J. High Tolborn, linen-ciapet (Sweee 


and Stokes, Basingia 
Tilt W. St. Pauls chure.-sard, coafectioneer 


i strect 


(Montnou, Bastnghell street 

Tim J. Boston, merehent (Tuxford, Boston 

Wa ke i i 3 Worth: ae y ork, mere) met (Upton, 
Nicholson, and Hemingway, Leeds 

Ward R. Strettov. Stafford, victualer (Fowler, 
Burton-upeu érent 

Weston J. aud T. Yoornton, Tull, timber-nser. 
merchants (Amlerson, bull 

White W. Tunbridve, brewer (Hetton, Soathwark 

Williams W. Darkiug, brauds-merchant (Greg. 
son, Dixor, and Gregson, Angel court, 
Throgmortou strcet 

Winspeare E. Kensington, victualler (Scton and 
Piomer, George street, Adelphi 

Woodgate KF. sen. Buirow’s buildings, Black friars 
road, timberemerchant (Oldham, Lar! strect, 
Biacktriars 

Woodgate Bo jun. and J. Upper Ground street 
Chiist church, Surrey, timber-meschants, 
(Gregson, Dixon, anel Gregson, Angel 
eouit, Lhrogmortou stcet 








DIVIDENDS. 


Aaron A. Spark's court, Duke's place, spectacie- 
r, Jane %: 
Adams R- Giecenwich, haberdasher, Jan, 29 
Adimgton FE. A. Liverpool, tobacconist, Feb, 11 
Arnot D. Gracechurch street, bookseller, Feb. 15 
Ashley J. G,. Gloucester terrace, Commercial 
roud, merchant, Jan. 15 
FRaltiour J. Basinghall street, Blackwell TWall- 
tractor, Jan. 2g 
Ballmer J. City chambers, Bishopsgate street, 
mnercuant, Feb. 1 
Barlow J. H. Grange couit, Cary street, pearl- 
icer, Keb. la 
Barnes J. 8. Sweeting’s alley, Cornhill, merchant, 
Feb, 2 
Bennet J. Plymouth, haberdasher, Feb. 1 
Beit J. Yarm, York, merc! 


) 


aut, Jun. 29 


Birk I. Uttoxeter, cutier, Fel. 12 

Bioxvam Sic M. T. Wilkinson «nd W. Bloxam, 
' I< - ‘ ers ] wm 2S 

Bou | froiars road, cheese inonger, Jan. 25 

}’ J. Swevting’s sents, Cornini, agent, 
be 

I ; City ¢ rs insurance, broker, 
} > 

j ug EY t } ig er, J 2) 

} \\ ry uniber, Jan. | 

Cs 1. Onxte street, Ciecraneuw », currier, 
j 

f . r! . croceéi Jan [a 

f st dite Ni 5 ii cer, Fel ) 

4 bs an vel 45 Cr, ‘ddl } vu, 
4 ie i 

or I. Iau cet, Oxiord street, jeweller, 

f : 1s tupiio 1 Tan, 23 

( T Ss | = . * } 3 
' 

Cy S ass ! } 

i} a s'ht Da mrewer, J ) 

| ‘ [. } un, A sa ae 2 

t \ F I } ! ( } ) 

Dogathan T. Liverpool, block-maker, Feb, 15 

) es J. Hl Holborn, giass ler, Feb.5 

Duck! J. and R. Lankester, Bread strect, 
\ en, Feb. 1 

Earnshaw RB, Elland, York, woollen-manufactarer. 


Fotherly T. and R,. Whitc, Gosport, ship-chan. 
dlers, Feb 35 

Fraser H. Nightingaie lane, Upper East Smith 
field, grocer, Feb, 2 

Garbett J. Liverpool, builder, Teb. 1 

Gilgrest B. Cheapsice, warehou-reman, Feb. 19 

Goiton J. Manchester, merchant Feb. 

Griihth R. and W. Z. Molwell, Exeter, coach. 
inakers, Feb. 22 

Grundy Rl. and J. Gravesend, ship joiners, Feb.19 

Hail C. Charlotte street, Fitzroy square, cabinet 
maker, Feb. 12 

Hiarpe C. and J. M‘Whinnie, Snow's fields, blac: 
ing manutactusers, Feb 12 

Hervey W. Jermyn stice:, wine-merchaat, Feb. 12 

Michox J. Worthiue, diaper, May 10 

lieart J. W. Great Smith stuect, Westmiaster, 
coul meichant, Feb. J 

Holroyd S shetheld, manufacturer, Jan. 31 

Hookham T. Coventry ribbon-manulactuier, beb.2% 

Horth J. Norwich, upholsterer, Feb. 4 

fugham J. Waugh Hail, York, and Sv Haley. 
Pradtord, woolstaplers, Feb. 14 

Jones, §. St. Pauls Chureii-yard, silk-manu factl- 
rer, Feb. 26 

Joseph KE. Bury street, St. Mary-Axe, merchant, 


Joseph N. Dury street, St. Mary Axc, mercuant, 
Khenyo1 J. jnn. Mincine lanc, broker, Feb. 2 

HKuott J.W Smith, and J. Clhitke, 
bab manulactuiers, Jau. 2Q 


Lea Peel Red Lica gircet, Wolborn, victaaler, 


- 


Duke strect, 


Leconte EB. Vetter fane, jeweller, Feb. 22 

Levitt Q ilall, merchant, Feb. 4 

Linusay Avaad J. livine, Manchester, calendertss, 
Feb. 16 

Maccs G, Bristol, hoen draper, Jan. 25 

Marks W. Wiltea upon Wye, Hereford, corn-fut 
tor, Feb. 1 

Marshal J. Denbs, York, tauner, Jan. 27 

Martell J. L. Lower Thaines street, merchat 

{ 


Jan. 8, Feb. 5 


Mathews W. Winehcombe. Gloucester, grocet 
Jap. 21 
Mayhew J. Keppel street, Russel square, uphe 


der, Eeb. 12 


Ree 





or | 
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Mellor, $. T. Liverpool, cotton-dealer, Feb. 9 
D. Bishopsgate st, merchant, Feb. 2 
, porter-dealer, Feb. 1 
merchant, 


Middlet Lon R. 
1. Great Lower streer 


Willer 
Lawrence Pountney hill, 


Match iT. 
Jax. 2¢ 
= Albemarle street, fancy-dress maker, 
, 7S o 
Mull ens W. Cheam, builder, Feb. 12 
and &. Cockerton, Sheifield, fell-mon- 


4 ré 
~~ 


Navler W. 
; vets, Jan. 28 

ner street, currier, Fob, 12 

 - nigechiapel ,» SOap Wau 


Newman “ Skin 
Now!lan ai nt street 
facture!, Jan. 2Q 
Oid Jewry, paper-hanger, Jan. °9 
‘ithero, Laucaster, cotton syimner, 


Palmer i.. 

parker J. ¢ 
Jan. 7, Feo. 3 

Pat y I. Devtiord, potter, Feb, 8 

Paull iS. Laleham, Middlesex, baker, Feb. 

peer J. Cnadlington, pany huteber, aS 8 
tter J. IKWensington, surgeon, Keb. 1d 

Pot ter S. Milk street, merchant, Feb. 15 

proctor J. and W. Marsden, Leeds, tlax-spinners, 
Feo. i 

Raven H. S*. Alban’s, liquor-merchat, Feb. I 

Richardson ‘UT. Liverpool, soap-boiler, Feb. Lf 

Robinson W. Manchester, cotton-spinner, Feb. fo 

Routledge E. jun. Barrockside, Cumberland, 
cattic dealer, Feb. & 

Ramat W. Duke sueet, StJamesss, — Feb. 10 


- -_—— 


Certificates. 
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Savage R. Hayes, Middlesex,. cattle salesman, 
Jan. 20 

Schofield G. Shrewsbury, brazier, Jan. 24 

Shearing W. Portpool lane, wh: elwright, Feb. & 

Shoolbred J. and W. Williams, Mark laue, mere 
chants, Feb, 22 

Smith E. Greenwich, grocer, Feb. 2 

Smith T. Charlotte street, Rathbone place, up- 
holsterer, Jan. 29 

Sommervail J. Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 25 

Stephens C. Long Acre, gold beater, Feb. & 

Stewart W. Hatton Garden, grocer, Jan. 25 

Swan J. and R. Anderson, Wapping Wall mee- 
cliuots, Feb. 5 

Thompson W. Woodford, apothecary, Feb. 10 

Tobin DB. and B. J. Mitcheil, Limehouse, ships 
chandlers, Beb. 

Van Liuschoten F. A. L. S. [ackaey road, colour 
manufacturer, Jan. 22 

Wallins S. and T. Attwood, Oldswinford, Wor- 
cester, anvil-makers, Feb. 2 

Webb A. Wimborne Minster, Dorset, 
Jan. 28 

Webb [. Hitchin, Herts, draper, Feb. 1 

Whitworth W. Sowerby, York, cotton-manufac- 
turer, Feb. 10 

Wimpory J. IF. Fleet street, boot-maker, Feb. 19 

Wyate J. Fleet street, tallow-chandler, Jan. 2y 

Younge FE, Watton, Nortolk, shop-keeper, Feb. 14 


curricr, 





CERTIFIC ATES. 


AGLIO A, Broad str,Golden-square, dealer, Feb .5 
Augove J. Falmouth, common brewer, Jan. 22 
Ansell J. Lottenham-court road, potatoe dealer, 
jan. 29 
Armstrong W.T. Leadenhall str., druggist, Feb.8 
Barber ~ Cneapsi ‘ *, Warehouseman, lan. 29 
Barber . "Bri kwel , Herts, victuallers, Feb, 2y 
Basely “ E. ieee Krey, money Scrivener, Feb, 12 
Jutehe t, Feb, o 
idzman J. Torquay, Devon, timbder merciiant, 
Feb. 5 
Kura W. and Ro Exeter, tailor, Feb. 42 
Huse C. New London street, merchant, Jan. 22 
Campbell At. A. M. Montague 
broker, Feb. “ 
Clapp J Ishadwell, mariner, Feb. 1 
Coe W, I. Codd ugton, Norts., te aler, Feb. 8 
Vopelaud Ao Leadenhall street, wateh and clock- 
maker, Pen. 1 
rac lt Ll. Rochester, dealer, Feb. 8 
vwen G. Maucllstreet,S. Levy, Rosemary lane, 
and M. Levy, Sheerness, slopsellera, Feb. 12 
Eckstein G. Fy ou sinn lene, smith, Feb. 3 
Ednegton J. Gracechurch street, statiouer, Feb. 5 
Poubuer J. W. Manciester, dealer, Feb. 12 
Viawklin J Barcham, grocer, Feb. 3 
Geatery R. Upper Throgmortoust, builder, Jan. 22 
Itinkwsoa S. Haudforth, Chester, dealer, Jan. 2 
Harman J. Chatham, hoen-draper, Feb. 1¢ 
Henley H. Bath, platte:, Jan. 22 
a f. Wapping stweet. oilman, Feb. 1 
Jer 3 R. Chertsey, bri ckiayer, Feo. 2 


fie unis T, St. Pancras, carpenter, Feb. 8 
Julinson C. Dual 


3 2 Bristo!,. t 


square, liouse- 


Muse street, Lincola’s ina fields, 
; Cupenter, Feb. l 
Kettle s, Liverpgol, timber- merchant, Jan. 25 


Killic kG. P iecadilly, hatter, Feb. 8 

Levy D. and G, sl. p-sellers, Jan. 29 

how W. Mine ing hein merchant, Jan. 2Q 

Low J. ‘incurg Jane, merchant, Feb. 3 

Ludlow W. and J. Bishops Cannings, Wilts. 
Co\ourman, Jan. 29 

a W.W. Bartou Turn Stafford, brewer, Jan.22 

Kennan G. Crawford street, Mary-le-bone, 

blacksmith, Feb. Be 


Moie G. & W. Bread str, hill, merchants, Feb. 12 

Mowbry Iv J. Bankside, Southwark, attorney, 
Jan. 2¢ 

Peacock J. Southwark, master-mariner, Jan. °Q 


Phillips M,. Norris str, Hay-market, grocer, Feb. 3 


J'ittis BP. St.James’s street, glass dealer, Jan. 25 
Price W 


Pricstlh y C. T. Halifax, liquor-merchant, Feb. 5 


Push J. ted Lionstr, Holborn, ironmonger, Feb & 


Pie iis W. Portsmouth, cabinet-mnaker, Feb. 12 


Read J, Gospel Oak-works, Tipton, Stratford, 


iron master, Feb, 1 


Richards J. St. Murtin’s lane, Cannon street, 


raercham, Feb. 5 


Richards T. sen. Bridgewater square, dealer im 
° ? 


watches, Jan. 22 


Riding R. jun. Colne, Lancaster, cotton-manu- 


factarer, Jan. 22 


Rogers 8. Rotherhithe, timber-inerchant, Feb. 8 


Schroder J. F. jun. Crutched friars, merch, Jan. 2G 
Smart T. Little Rider street, watchmaker, Feb. 12 


South W. Epping, auctioneer, Feb. 5 

Squire J. Gray's inn lane road, 
Feb. 12 

Stanton J. Bromsgrove. miller, Feb. 5 


Stubbs A.S. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, cottone 


mauufacturer, Jan. 25 


Taylor G. Furness, Chester, linen-dlraper, Feb. & 
Vaudsck F. A, East India chambers, merchant, 


Jan. 20 


Veweus W. Somerset place, Commercial road, 


coal-dealer, Jan. 25 
Walker R 
Feb. 5 


Wailis W. Cnepstow, Monmouth, shop-keeper, 


Feb. 3 
Welch W. J. Greenwich, coal-merchant, Feb. 12 


Weston J. Globe road, Mile End, coal-dealer, 


Feb. 1 
Whinfeld J. Durham, iron-founder, Feb. 8 


White J. C. Martin’s lane, Cannon street, mer- 


chant Feb. 5 
Wills C. Wood street, wine.merchant, Jan. 29 


_tf Devonshire str, wine-merchant, Feb. $ 


timber-merchant, 


- Mead’s place Lambeth, paper-hasger, 


sent ence seinceccetaro 
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Thermometer. 
=. = 2 os Weather. 
a c. es © Barometer. Rain 
& a4 eh 3 9g A.M. notelg A.M. Day. = Nighre. 
<4 a wo mJ 
Jan. 1 28 29 35 25 30.06 — Fog Fog 
2 30 32 34 30 30 -— Cloudy Cloudy 
8 32 22 33 31 29.85 -- Do. Do, 
4 32 31 33 28 59.50 — Snow Snow 
5 31 34 a6 33 29.50 — Do. Do. 
D 34 38 34 23 29.28 —_ Do. Fair 
? 26 20 30 93 20.75 -- Fair Do. 
R 26 20 3 24 29.74 — Do. Fair 
9 26 24 30 92 29.78 — Foz Foz 
10 18 25 26 22 29.93 — Snow Cloudy 
zt! 94 4 93 9 2998 -— Cloudy Do, 
° 32 93 25 2 22 29.65 —_ Fair Do. 
13 24 24 30 99 30.05 oo Do. Fair 
14 a 20 26 3 30.10 -- Do. Cloudy 
15 25 97 30 25 29.70 -- Cloudy Dao, 
16 30 20 32 25 29.30 — Do, Do. 
17 26 t 26 2t 29.80 — lair Fogey 
19 31 33 36 30 29.24 = Snow Snow 
12 35 34 36 JO 29.20 — Do. Do. 
20 32 28 33 19 29.55 _— Do. - Do, 
9) 33 2 2 23 29.98 — Fair Do. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Conductors of the New Montsary MaGazine present their first number to the 
world with the well-grounded confidence that it will be considered as a pledge of ther 
ferermination to fulfil cheir engagements with the public. They announced their inten- 
hon of confining their miscellany to sir sheets per month ; but owing to their wish to 
many persons who are likely to prove valuable ccrrespondents, and to the unex 
pected length to which some of the articles have extended, they have, at a considerable 
expense, given seren sheets and a halft, or twenty-four pages beyond the stipulated quat- 
tiv, Without ony aacitional charge. 

from the mmumerable letters transmitted from all quarters, expressive of the most 

flattering approbation of the plan of their werk, hey are led to augur most favourably of 
its success 3 while the many excellent coutribuuions that have already been received and 
promised, prove the lively and general interest which it has already excited. Ir would be 
impossible inany reasonable space to return thanks to thase individually by whom they 
have been thus favoured, and they are therefore obliged to request them collectively to ac 
ecpt their best acknowledgments. 
As HY M: didnot allow us the right of selection as wel! as that of rejection, all his 
ipers are left for him with the Publisher. 
bevex and Junto’s pieces are declined. 
the Publhseer. 

An answer should have been forwarded to Z. Z. according to his direction, had not bis 
Hote arrived after the time which he specified. 

The Letter on the Paironage of the Arts is unavoidably deferred till our next number 


—_ 


They will also be returned on application t 





——— 


James Gillet, Printer, Crown-court. Fleet-street,’ London. 
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